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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Brief Mention of Holiday Stock 
Described in the Christmas Blue Book 


(Blue Book, containing range of prices, sent upon request) 


Tiffany & Co. urge patrons to make early selections, as the stock consists largely 
of individual pieces that will not be duplicated. Through the facilities of Tiffany 
& Co.’s Correspondence Department, patrons living at a distance are assured of 


prompt and efficient service. 


Goods will be sent on approval to persons known to 


the house or to those who will make themselves known by satisfactory references 


DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: An un- 
usual stock of diamonds, pearls, and precious 
Stones, offering eee od opportunities for 
individual taste in selections for mountings 
and in the choice of pearls for necklaces 
JEWELRY : Rings, brooches, bracelets, bangles, 
necklaces, hair ornaments, waistcoat buttons, 
Sleeve links, scarf pins, stick pins, watch pins, 
French enameled, and jeweled lorgnons; hat 
pins, collar pins, earrings, etc. 
WATCHES AND CHAINS: Plain gold watches, 
split second, and repeaters, for men; plain 
gold, enameled,and diamond mounted watches 
for ladies; watch chains, fobs, and pins 
GEMS AND MINERALS: A varied collection 
of tourmaline, amethyst, topaz, kunzite,chryso- 
rase, turquoise matrix ; amber, coral, and jade 
eads; also richly carved objects of rock 
crystal, lapis-lazuli, and nephrite 
FAVRILE GLASS AND METAL WARE: Vases, 
bowls, wine glasses, cups, candlesticks, 
compotiers, decanters, cabinet pieces, etc. 
FANCY GOODS: Imported novelties, French 
enamels, miniatures by Patout, Paillet, Sover, 
Mollica; enameled cigarette,and vanity boxes 
set with precious stones; plaques, jewel 
caskets, reproductions in silver of rare antique 
vases, and coupes; ivory carvings, many styles 
of gold mesh bags, plain, and mounted with 
precious stones; cigar, and cigarette cases; 
match boxes, card cases of gold, silver, and 
leather; library articles, desk sets, game boxes, 
plain, and gilded French silverware of the Em- 
pire style; Dutch silver; unique hors d’oeuvre, 
and bon bon dishes of silver and glass; English 
automobile baskets with all fittings 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES: Lorg- 
nons of gold, shell, and pearl; barometers, 
thermometers, compasses, etc. 
TOILET ARTICLES : Gold, silver, ivory, shell, 
and fancy wood toilet articles; manicure sets 
POCKET CUTLERY AND RAZORS: Gold, and 
silver penknives; Swedish razors, scissors, safety 
razor Sets, cigar cutters, cigar box openers, etc. 


SILVERWARE : Complete dinner, and tea serv- 
ices; chests of forks and spoons, presentation 
pieces, loving cups, etc. 

FANS: Rich modern, and antique lace, and 
painted fans with pearl, shell, and ivory sticks. 
Fans of Point d’Angleterre, d’Alencon, Burano, 
and Venetian laces; rare antique fans of 
Louis XV, and XVI periods. Vernis Martin 
fans, and others painted by Houghton, and 
Maurice Leloir. Ostrich,and other feather fans 
UMBRELLAS, CANES AND WHIPS: Umbrel- 
las, canes, riding whips, and crops, mounted in 
gold, and silver, some with enamel, others set 
with jewels ; gold,and silver spurs,and stirrups; 
silver, and ivory handle boot pulls, etc. 
BRONZES AND MARBLES: Statuettes from 
France, Germany, and Austria, by Géréme, 
Bareau, Barrias, Moreau, and others ; also busts 
of Washington, Lincoln, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Wagner ; animals by Barye, Bonheur, Peyrol, 
Proctor, Remington; and groups by other 
European, and American sculptors 

LEATHER GOODS: Automobile, shopping, and 
traveling bags; suit cases, portfolios, porte- 
monnaies, card cases, blotters, belts, etc. 
CLOCKS: Hall clocks in woods to harmonize 
with house decorations, bronze, and marble 
clock sets, gilt and glass regulators, mantel, 
night, automobile, marine, and traveling clocks 
TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND ELECTRO- 
LIERS: Favrile glass and metal lamps for 
library, desk, piano or hall; large hanging 
shades for dining room, also many styles of 
candlesticks, and shades 

POTTERY AND GLASS: Finest productions 
of Minton, Copeland, Crown Derby, and other 
noted English potteries; remarkable Doulton 
crystalline glazes, Moorcroft Luster pottery, 
authentic Royal Copenhagen signed pieces. rare 
National Sevres vases, new effects in Tiffany 
Favrile Glass, Lancastrian, and Ruskin wares ; 
and other American products from the Grueby, 
Robineau, Rookwood, and Trenton potteries ; 
also English glass vases, bowls, and table sets, 
in cut, and rock crystal effects 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street New York 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 








{The entire contents of this Magazirie are covered by the general Copyright, and articles must not be reprinted 
without special permission) 
“You are certainly giving us a very fine magazine. It improves constantly, and the articles are of such practical 
help in solving the problems of life! We take a great many magazines, but the BAZAR is the best, and its tone is 
so restful. I think it like a visit in a refined, lovely home.”—A. A., Woodstock, Ontario. 


HarRPER’s Bazar, DECEMBER, 1908 


“HARPER’S BAZAR Sets the Fashion” 


CONTENTS Pace 


“The top of her dark head was just as high as his mouth”... . Frontispiece 1158 
Drawn by Rose O’Neill, illustrating “ Peter, Peter” 


og ee rere ALIice DUER MILLER. ......... 1159 
Her Curistmas. A Slory................. Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN... 1163 
Illustrated by Jay Hambidge 
IIS a. 650 S'S Berels oa baw kee dewae OcTavE THANET............ 1174 
Peter, Peter.. A Novel. Chapters I. and IT..Maupe RaDFoRD WaRREN.... 1177 
Illustrated by Rose O’Neill. 
Woman Suffrage in England..............SyDNeEY BRooKs............. 1183 
The Expected Guests. A Story............ Myra EMMONS........... . 1187 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
p UL SS a CLINTON SCOLLARD.......... 1192 
eee CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN.. 1193 
A Carol of Sacrifice. A Poem............. Louis—E MorRGAN SILL......... 1198 
Illustrated by Henry Hutt 
The Housemother’s Problems.............. By ‘‘BazarR” READERS....... 1200 
ge ) Bada stelate 1206 
ee | Marieé OLIVIER J sve eeees ~~ ae 
Fashionable Evening Gowns...... .... } Mustrated by Ethel; ...... a” 8083 
I cw dun ccassacen a |. 1218 
Dressing at Small Expemse............ J ES 1241 
The Girl Who Comes to the City. A Symposium....................... 1226 
Crochet Appliqué Lace. tlustrated.......... HIELEN PATTISON............ 1231 
How to Obtain Social Education............ FLORENCE HOWE HALL....... 1234 
ER en ee eee: .. 1238 
CE MMM TIOWSE: 6.60522 ec 1241 
How One Working-woman Dresses Well....RayMonD McBribe........ . 1244 
i FLORENCE EARLE CoaTes...... 1245 
Dainty Embroidered Towels. tlustrated..... ay 3 na ae cass) 
ES Te eT PCT eee Tre ee . 3. S208 
Artistic Leather Work. MIllustrated.......... GAILLE ALAN Lowe.... - 3° 12t0 
a i br 5x) d wm «se pal ah 6 we wale cn A AE 1253 
Home-made Christmas Gifts. tiustrated..... FOE Ter 1256 
AS oro o's > 6 Sch no's eke o einen MARTHA CUTLER....:........ 1259 
The Christmas Dinner. tlustrated.......... JOSEPHINE GRENIER .......... 1262 
eg £5 ad bdo ed 6 86s Male awlienn. ck, os 1266 
iS oat eink an chads 2a kAe a nai ke Rcd ninan eke w eeu s 1268 


Illustrated by A. B. Walker, Bayard Jones, C. J. Budd, J. R. Shaver, and H. 0. Wilson. 
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Somcthing New for Women 


A Regular Income through the 
New Monthly Income Policy 
OF 


The Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy the wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 








to leave life 
insurance. The Cost of Insuring an Income of 
monthly sncome $10 per month for 20 years. 
cannot be encum- dienes a. = 
bered or deprecia- 25 ° . $29.41 
ted. The principal 30 : . 33.47 
cannot be lost. 35 ; : 38.76 
All worry about 40 : : 45.76 
safe investment is 45 . > S520 
eliminated. oS... aa 
- Other monthly sums up to 
$500 in proportion. The in- 
The Cost IS Low come is paid for not less than 
Write for Rates, and learn how an Absolutely Guaranteed 20 years. 
The income can be made 








Income can be provided for the family, also ask for booklet : : 

° ble for lif ary 
“ Prudential Information for the Family,” containing valuable = Teightiy ‘nlghor — 
Recipes, First Aid Hints, the Care of Infants, Health Hints, 


etc., sent free if requested in your letter. Address Dept. W 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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ule 
HA Out About December Fifteenth 

se 

we HE January BAZAR will be an admirable 


we indication of the great field to be covered 

¥1@ ~=6by this magazine during the coming year. The 

leading features include the following: 

wie WORRY—ITS CAUSE AND CURE .. By Rev. S. S. McComb, D.D. 
the Emmanuel Church, Boston, Ma 


wig THE BLACK SILK GOWNS. AStory . . . . . By Eleanor Porter 
; Iffustrated by Lester Ralph 


*\# THE CLIMBERS—Part Il... . . . By Alice Duer Miller 
ule A chronicle of the social efforts of a newly- sich family anxious to penetrate New 
York’s exclusive circle. 


¥ % MELODRAMA, OR RECITATION WITH MUSIC . By David Bispham 


A very timely and interesting article by a gentleman admirably qualified to write it. 


GENEVIEVE MAUDE’S MISSION .... .. . By Elizabeth Jordan 
Big Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. A short story having to do with a small girl 
. already rather familiar to readers of current fiction. 


MIDWINTER FASHIONS 


Big The new furs, French lingerie, evening gowns, street and house gowns, dress ac- 
cessories, and inexpensive fashions. 


¥1# = MAKING TOYS OF CLOTHESPINS ..... .. . By Lina Beard 


Iffustrated by the author. 


1; BEDS AND BEDDING ......... ... By Martha Cutler 
HOW HE LEARNED TO CONSULT HIS WIFE . . . By a Minister 
wig LAVENDER BAGS ......... . . By Ada C. McCormack 


Iilustrated with photographs. 


Ble THE FINANCES OF A SINGLE WOMAN .. . . By Cecilia Henry 


THE NEW ETAMINE EMBROIDERY .. . . By Gaille Alan Lowe 
Ble Iliustrated 
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JANUARY NUMBER 


“Harper's Bazar Sets the Fashion” 











THE COMPLEXION IN WINTER 

TO THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED .. . Biy Liflie Hamilton French 

STEAM COOKING WITHOUT FUEL . . . . . . By Myra Emmons 

THE SALE OF WOMEN’S HAIR... . . . By W.G. FitzGerald 
Illustrated with photographs 


MENUS FOR THE MONTH 
FRENCH RECIPES ........ + «+ « « By Madame Blay 


Illustrated with photographs 








The BAZAR’S Two Great Symposiums 
THE HOUSEMOTHER’S PROBLEMS 
| THE GIRL WHO COMES TO THE CITY 


| And the splendid serial for the year, 
. PETER, PETER . . . . By Maude Radford Warren 


With exquisite illustrations by Rose O'Neill 


Also the BAZAR’S great Departments—Humor, Editorial Comment, Cut Paper 
Patterns, Good Form and Entertainment, Household Decoration, 
the Home Study Club, the Corresponding Editor’s De- 
partment, Answers to Mothers, etc., etc., etc. 





{| The price of the January BAZAR remains as usual—only 15 cents. The sub- 
codianlens price is $1.00 a year. It should be remembere d at this season that 
no better gift can be git ‘en to a friend than a year’s subs. ription to HARPER’S 
BAZAR. For the convenience of those offering such desirable and seasonable 
gifts the publishers are prepared to supply attractive cards bearing the welcome 
announcement. 


NOT E—tThe frontispiece of the January Bazar will be another of Rose 
O’Neill’s beautiful illustrations—a drawing every woman will wish to take 
out and frame. 
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HARPERS 


Christmas Number 





A Remarkable New Serial Begins 


@ A_ new novel of American life—a story of extraordinary power—begins in the Christmas Harper's. 
The scene is New York of to-day. Told with rare charm, moving with lightning rapidity, it holds the 
reader tense with expectancy from the first chapter to the last. It will be published anonymously. It will 
be illustrated by Frank Craig, the English painter, who has visited New York to obtain his material. 











8 Complete Short Stories 


@ Never has even the richest of Harper's Christmas numbers contained a group of stories 
so rich in humor, in novelty, and in variety. Among the authors are Mary “E. Wilkins, 
Thomas A. Janvier, Philip Verrill Mighels, Margaret Cameron, van Tassel Sutphen, etc., etc 





A Child’s Memories «:. Siege of Vicksburg 


@ During the famous siege of Vicksburg the citizens were compelled to flee for safety to caves built in 
the hills around the city. The child—now a well-known man—lived with his family in one of these 
caves. His memories of the siege form one of the most dramatic and interesting chapters of reminiscence 
of Civil War days that has ever been printed. With many contemporary pictures, facsimiles, etc. 


‘What We Know About Heredity 


@ A mos important scientific paper, giving the full results of the work of the great scientists who have been 
making a study of plant and animal heredity in the laboratories of the Cambridge University, England. The 
development of new species—almost the creation of new forms of life—has been made possible. 














The Mysterious Chest 


A Fantastic Tale of What Happened One Christmas Eve in Old New York 


By HOWARD PYLE 
With Seventeen Illustrations in Color by the Author 


A Rich Volume of 180 Pages 
28 Pages in Color and Tint 
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Delightfully F ascinating Romances 





FOURTH EDITION 


The Princess Dehra 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of ** The Colonel of the Red Huzzars” 
and ** Beatrix of Clare.” 

** Since Hope’s ‘ Prisoner of Zenda,’ nothing 
better has been done than this new story by the 
author of ‘ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars.’”’ 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Colored Illustrations by _ 
UNDERWOOD. Cloth, $1.50 





THIRD EDITION 


The Blue Lagoon 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
‘* Tt is finely told, and has all the color and 


suggestion and haunting effects of a beautiful 
painting.” —New York Globe. 


Cloth, with gilt, $1.50 





FOURTH EDITION 


Marcia Schuyler 
By GRACE 
LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


‘* One of the most lovable heroines that ever’ 


lived her life in the pages of a romance.” 
— Tribune, Chicago. 
Colored frontispiece and six illustrations. 
Cloth, with medallion, $1.50 


The Sunny Side 
of the Hill 


By ROSA N. CAREY 


As a writer of wholesome stories for young 





women and girls, Miss Carey needs no intro- 
duction. This new story is true to its title—a 
simple, refreshing story, with an English setting 
’ . . hi . 

of blue skies and village country-life. 


12mo. 380 pages. Cloth, $1.50 








Dainty Gift Books 








My Lady of the Fog 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
A book from the author of “ Kitty of the 
Roses,” “ An Orchard Princess,” “ A Maid 
in Arcady,” and “ Holly,” charming stories 
all, is coming to be a Christmas institution. 
“ My Lady of the Fog” is thus well intro 
duced, and brings her welcome with her. 
In this latest love story, the scene is set 
on the rock-bound coast of New England. 

The story is told easily and gracefully, 
and the characters are real, live, modern 
young people, not abnormal types. 


Twelve illustrations in color and tint by 
Clarence F, Underwood, and decorations 
throughout. 


Small Quarte. Decorated Cover in Gold, 
with Medallion in Colors. Ina Box. 
Cloth, gilt top, #2.00 





An English Honeymoon 
By ANNE H. WHARTON 


In this little volume Miss Wharton takes 
two of the characters from “Italian Days 
and Ways” upon a_ wedding journey 
through England. The chapters, in the 
form of letters, include interesting so 
journs in less-frequented English nooks 
and corners. 


Sixteen illustrations in double-tone. 


Decorated Cloth, #1.50 net 








Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency 

















HE FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY of 
New York City, because it enjoys the close co-operation and cordial 
support of all the great publishing houses of America, and because of its 
immense wholesale purchases, takes pleasure in announcing that it is 
enabled to perform these three services for you again this year: 
1. It makes it easy for you to subscribe by one order for all 
the periodicals you may want. 
2. It furnishes these periodicals at the very lowest prices. 
3. It guarantees that your orders will be filled promptly, 
faithfully, accurately, and cheaply. 
It will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combina- 
tion, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 














Comments on THE BAZAR 





“There are always good things in HarpEeR’s Bazar. The most-talked-of of these was the 


composite novel written by twelve of the greatest writers of America, men and women. It 
is named ‘The Whole Family.’ There are articles of all kinds and of more kinds than other 
magazines can carry. This magazine is good for every member of the family.’’—Ledger, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 


‘HARPER’S BAZAR is teeming with the best of useful information to the housewife. It 
is splendid.’’—Register, Wheeling, W. Va. 


‘HARPER’S BazaR must be seen to be appreciated.’’—The Detroit News. 


‘HaRpPER’s Bazar is an authority on all feminine topics. It could hardly be better. Its 
fashion notes and illustrations are just what its women readers desire, and its articles and fic- 
tion are of a high order of merit.’’-—The Savannah Morning News. 


*‘HARPER’S Bazar is a publication that ought to be read by every woman.”’—The Oakland 
Tribune. 


‘HARPER’S Bazar is solving every problem of life for American women these days.’’—The 
Christian Advocate. 


“ HARPER’S Bazar not only is full of desirable reading, but it is full of life, health, and help- 
fulness.”—The Baltimore News. 


“T feel that I must tell you how much I like the Bazar. I have taken it almost continu- 
ony for about forty years. Gccasionally I conclude to do without it, and miss a year or two; 
but I have concluded I simply cannot do without it, so expect to take it as long as I live.’’—L. C. P., 
Duquoin, Ill. 








Things which are advertised are always the best 
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Long LDe-Or as the be ‘st art repro- 
‘All that an 


ductions made in America. 
artist could ask,” says Elihu Vedder, 
Abbey’s new decorations among the 
latest additions. Subjects unobtainable 
in any other form—which adds to their 
individuality and distinction as 
Christmas Gifts 
At art stores or sent on approval. IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, 300 illustra- 
tions (practically a handbook of American 
Art), is sent for 25 cents (stamps accept- 
ed). This cost is deducted from purchase 
of Prints themselves, which range in 
— from 50 cents to $20. 
The Burne-Jones Hope above, copyright 1906 by 


nN a CAMERO! a Per Baines BOSTON 








$1.00 yearly 


le the copy Ghe 
WOMAN BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 


Written by women - women. 


Bh magedine eat appt to every | 
ful woman and every woman who seeks to 
be heautifi 

The handsomest, most interesting and 
up-to-date magazine of its class. 

Every number contains Het art-re- 
productions of beautiful wom noft he stage. 
Send ten cents (coin or stamps) for spe 

men copy of the Christmas issue. 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
g 859 DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 














READ A Spirit in Prison 
BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings. 


ERRY 
CTURES 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 
5'.x8. (6to 10 times the 
size of this Madonna.) 

SEND TO-DAY 2c. 
for 25 art subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 kittens, 
etc., or 25 for children, or 
$1.00 for the 4 sets. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1000 min- 
iature illustrations, FOUR 
pictures, and a colored Bird 
picture, 


The PERRY PICTURES CO. 


Rex 1291, MALDEN, MASS. 








A Royal 
Christnas Gift! 


A superb collection of the greatest paintings 
in the world, all by modern artists—reproduced 
in their original colors—-makes a Christmas 
gift that will be kept for years and ay »preciate od. 

By a special arrangement we secured the 
right to re pre duce the best work of modern 
artists in the rich private galleries of the world. 
The result is our magnificent art collection. 


“Great Pictures in Private Galleries” 

The pictures average 8 x ro inches in size, 
and are ready for framing. The subjects in- 
clude Landscapes, Marine Scenes, Historical 
Paintings, Genre Pictures, etc. Coming from 
the great private galleries, these are pictures 
the public never sees. T he y are repre duced 
by the best color repré ductive process. Every 
shade and line is shown. 


25e. for 4 Pictures 


The first edition will be sold at an espe- 
cially low price—--$6.00 in all—and, if desired, 
on easy terms of payment. 

Send 25 cents in stamps, coin, or money 
order, and we will send you the first four 
pictures of the collection—ready for fram- 





ing. These are the kind of pictures that 
usually sell singly for four or five times this 
price. If not satisfactory, return and your 
money will be refunded. 

CASSELL & COMPANY (Est. 1848) 
43 East 19th St., 


New York 








CASSELL 2 COMPANY, H.R. 
43-45 East 19th Street, New York. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for first four pictures, 
If they are not satisfactory I will return, 
and my money is to be refunded. 
eee 
Address 
State 

















Four Ready 
Magnificent For 
Pictures Framing 
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“Everywhere it is conceded that "THE TESTING OF DIANA 
MALLORY’ is the “GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR,” 
—Buffalo Express. 








THE 


TESTING 
OF 


DIANA 
MALLORY 








By Mrs. 
a? Sa HUMPHRY 




















* Of all that notable gallery of characters which Mrs. Ward has given to the 
reading public—characters so real that they are discussed with as much feeling as if 
they were personal acquaintances — none is more appealing, certainly none more 
lovable, than Diana Mallory.” Brooklyn Times. 











_ Mrs. Ward has 


never drawn a heroine 


* Many will find in 
the book the crown of 
this distinguished writ- 
ers literary efforts.” 

—Boston Herald. 


who makes such an appeal 
to human sympathies as 


Diana Mallory.” 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


A New Novel By ROBERT HICHENS 


All the Atmospheric Charm of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah’’ and ‘‘ The Call of the Blood’’ 
HE gorgeous color of Italy is here caught 
and portrayed as glowingly as was the desert 


in ** The Garden of Allah.’’ 
work Hichens has made his people live their 


In this new wonder 


ef 
ye ony 
IN PRISON 


aT MIGBEN®S 


lives so vividly that one may touch elbows with 
them. Here human love is as sunny as the clear 
Italian skies, and the 
bursts of passion are 
like the 
storms that break over the blue lakes. 
The 


woman, her husband, and her daughter 





sudden 


love story involves an English 


In a gripping way. 


NOTHING BUT PRAISE FOR 
THIS NEW WONDER WORK 


“The thrill that passed through the world 
when ‘The Garden of Allah’ saw the light 
was not only repeated but intensified in ‘The 
Call of the Blood.’ Now Mr. Hichens has 
tried the oft-repeated experiment of a sequel, 
and, strange to say, has scored one of the few 


successes the world. records.” “The finely ordered and skilfully 

—Loursville Courter-fournal. de -velope od plot of this story, its glow! ing, 
almost sensuous, descriptive passages 
andthebreadthand dignity of its leading 
situations render it a work of strange 





“Wove the same glamorous magic 
around an island of Italy.” 
Baltimore News. 


“e 


. Never has he better performed 
this feat than in his latest novel, ‘A 
SPIRIT IN PRISON,’ The 
Italian lure, focused by the tiny island 
smiling in the bay just outside Naples 
where the princ ipal action of this fine 
new story takes place.” 


Chic ago Record-Herald. 


allurement and potential charm.” 


—Philadel phia North American. 
“The intensity of color with which 
every emotion and act and incident is in- 
vested, and the vigor and vitality of the 
characterizations, render this book re- 
markable.”’ 


—New Haven ‘Journal and Cour 7 Yr. 
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By PETER NEWELL 


Something new in the 
way of pictures and verse by 
this maker of fun. What is 
it? The best Peter Newell 
idea in a picture-book in 
colors—for grown-ups espe- 
cially, and small people too. 
A mischievous boy is playing 
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Chariot Race “BEN-HUR™ 


I}lustrated from the Original Paintings 


Sigismond de Ivanowski 

The publishers of General 
Wallace are now able to present 
“The Chariot Race” for the 
first time as a piece of work by 
itself. With the utmost care the 
scenes leading to the magnificent 
climax have been selected, and 
the story of rivalry and ven- 
geance is clearly defined. The 
illustrations are the result of 
careful thought and preparation. 
The decorations, typogr aphy, and 
binding make it the most impor- 
tant holiday book of the season. 


Octavo, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges 
$1.25 




















COLORS 


Pictures in 











with a pistolwhen it suddenly 
goes off. The hole in the 
book marks its fun-strewn 
path. Itis a real hole, too—a 
sure enough hole cut through 
each page of the book. 
Full-Page Pictures in Colors 
Small Quarto, Cloth, $1.25 
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The 
TOY- 
SHOP 


By 
Margarita 
Spalding 
Gerry 


Pictorial Cover m Colors 





lémo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


THE kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse of glory 

to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toy-shop in the gloam of a 
winter evening to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old 
toy-maker, veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over- 
burdened President’s heart with tales of his emperor, who never doubted, 
never wavered. 

Then, when the war is over, there is Lincoln, searcher of men’s hearts, 
comforting his friend the toy-maker as the old man nears death. Then at 
last news of the assassination comes to the toy-shop, and one feels the mighty 
throb of sorrow that passed through the whole country in the impression made 
on the heart of one humble man. 


MANY KINGDOMS 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE stories of Miss Jordan have commanded attention because they 
possess rational plots, genuine characters, and adroit literary work- 





manship. This is a new group of stories, so varied in range of interest that 
they touch experience on all sides. One is the delicate fancy of “Varick’s 
Lady of Dreams.” Another portrays with complete quaintness the familiar 
child fancy of the imaginary playmate. Others show a cultivated woman’s 
adventurous last day; the heroism inspired in a soldier by a little boy’s hero- 
worship; the honeymoon of the Henry Smiths from the country. The book 
brings an addition of grace and dignity to the literature of the short story, at 
the same time that it is packed with those stirring emotions that grip the heart, 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE WITCHING HOUR 


A Novel by Augustus Thomas 
MADE FROM THE GREAT PLAY 





HE play which was the basis of this 
novel has been one of the most sen- 
sational successes of recent seasons. The 
story itself is filled with the light of a new 
idea. Telepathy, mental suggestion, hypno- 
tism, the telling points of the drama, are 
caught and held completely in the novel. 


heart, ready of purse, and chivalrous. He 
is a sportsman, not a sport. At his house 
the tragedy of murder takes place. A boy, 
frenzied by the sight of a cat’s-eye in a scarf- 
pin, kills a young companion. ‘The cat’s-eye 
has exercised a distressing influence upon gen- 
erations of his family. Thus begins the narra- 
tive, which is carried forwardas dramatically as 
the play. Three rare stories of loveare blended, 
and, as for the humor, it is rich and constant. 


With Eight Photographs of Scenes in the Play 
Copyright, 1908, by Harper & Brother Cloth. Post 8vo, $1.50 


THE MAN FROM HOME PLAY 


By Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson 


ERE is a fresh vein of American humor, easy and natural, and a dashing love- 
story as well. These authors have done nothing better than this unctuous American- 
character type—Daniel Voorhees Pike. He is a lanky, talky lawyer with a nasal twang, 
witty and honest of speech. The love of a sweet, sane American girl for a foreign title 
is the backbone of the play. The great success of the play has compelled its publica- 
tion as a book. A play with all the delight of the stage between the book-covers. 
Wiustrated with Photographs of Scenes in the Play. Cloth. Post 8vo, $1.25 


THE WINTERFEAST | cartes ann KeNnepy 


HE sweeping success of “The Servant in the House” is the best omen for this new 
work. The events transpire on the evening of the Winter Night’s Feast, a.p. 1020, 
within the homestead of Thorkel, an old Iceland Viking. It is a drama of retribution 
for an old lie. It falls at last on the household of Thorkel and devastates all the 
happiness he had built since his return from Vineland, the sole survivor of a voyage of 
Viking warriors to America. With Eight Photographs from the Play. Cloth. Post 8vo, $1.25 


THE SERVANT HERE is a drama so great, so compelling, so reverent, 


so akin to all the beautiful things in life that it is 


IN THE HOUSE more than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere 


book. A page from life itself—and it reads as well as it acts. 
With Eight Photographs from the Play. Cloth. Post 8vo, $1.25 
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The SHADOW 
WORLD 4 Say 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


An Excursion into the Unknown, the Record of Actual 
Personal Experiments by the Author of "The Tyranny 
of the Dark," " The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop," etc. 


R. GARLAND offers a new hypothesis in 

explanation of the bewildering “spirit” 
forces, and, furthermore, advances proof that 
this hypothesis may have nothing to do with 
the communication of the living with the dead. 
This is the result of sixteen years of experiment, 
and Mr. Garland sets forth, not talk, but the 
actual records. It is an amazing, convincing, and wonderfully entertaining tale. 
An entrancing story—the little group of men and women, some half afraid, some 
openly scoffing, suddenly finding that one of their own number, a woman, pos- 
sesses, unknown to herself, the powers of a medium. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 








KISHMOOR 


Reproductions in Color H O W A R D PY L FE. 


of Paintings by 


R. PYLE is also the author of the story—a dash- 

ing tale of pirates. The ruby was the famous 
jewel which the notorious buccaneer Captain Keitt 
pillaged from the Rajah of Kishmoor’s treasure-ship. 
The scene is laid in Kingston, Jamaica, in the days 
when that city of tropica! enchantment was a rendez- 
vous for pirates and cutthroats. Thither come Jonathan Rugg, a sedate young 
Quaker from Philadelphia, the one-eyed little Gentleman in Black, the 
Stranger with the Silver Earrings, and the Sea-Captain with the Broken Nose. 





Royal Octavo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.00 
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[MM GILBERT 


A NEW NOVEL 


By Will N. Harben 


HE author of “ Mam’ Linda” and 

“Abner Daniel” here draws the 
“triangle” of love as it has never been 
drawn before. This new book marks 
a distinct advance over his other fine 
novels. In GILBERT NEAL Mr. Har- 
ben has recognized the part that love 
between the married man and the un- 
married woman—or vice versa—-is play- 
ing as a theme in fiction, and without undue sensation has set about finding 
the truth of it. The story is laid in a Georgia village. A novel that helps solve 
the marriage question by distinguishing between the kind of love that is real 
and the kind that is false and wrong. Boldly realistic in method, and in spirit 
fine and true. Writh Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


EVERY MAN for HIMSELF 


By NORMAN DUNCA N, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘Shining Light” 


ET in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows 

so well, and eloquent with strong passions, these stories are of the order 
that has set Mr. Duncan’s name apart in fiction. All of them are intensely 
romantic, some are touched with rare sympathy for children, a few have a 
certain magnificent religious conviction, such as is born in the lives of primitive 
men, and all are deeply appealing in the widest human sense. The stories 
by name are as follows: “The Wayfarer”; “The Surplus”; “They who Lose 
at Love”; “The Minstrel”; “The Fool of Skeleton Tickle”; “Every Man 
for Himself”; “Revolution at Satan’s Trap”; “The Squall”; ‘“ By-and-by 


Brown”; “A Comedy of Candlestick Cove”; “The Heavenly Home.” 
I)lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Twelve Popular Authors 


T H ee 45 OB Join in Wniting a Splendid Novel 
FAMILY 


if 
4 
4.3. B 


HIS is a strangely excit- 

ing story which rather 
runs away with one. It is 
the story of the engagement 
of a delightful young Amer- 
ican girl and the way her 
family takes it. The curious 
thing is that while twelve 
distinguished authors have 
written it, it reads straight- 
away with breathless gallop- 
ing. Each author wrote a 

A NOVEL BY chapter. 
TNV ELN E AT THOR Ss Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


R. J.’s MOTHER, otne Peosic 
By Margaret Deland 


N these stories Mrs. Deland has 

embodied the heart of her ten- 
der, truthful genius. All of them 
hold more than a hint of comedy 
and an outlook upon final joy. 
They stir the imagination with 
sympathy and delight. 







Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS 
By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


“TT helps to reveal the secrets of life,” exclaimed a woman of this novel. 
It is that sort of a story. The scene is a New England village as it 
should be. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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ROMAN HOLIDAYS 43,300 
By W. D. Howells 


‘| Returning this summer 
to scenes already dear, 
Mr. Howells was, indeed, 
in a holiday mood. In this 
new book of Rome and 
Italy there is joy and a 
mellow philosophy that are typical of Howells and typical of 
holidays. Alert, sensitive, abandoning himself to the environment, 
Mr. Howells offers his comments and observations with the 








conversational freeness of a traveller. 


Crown S8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, Cloth. 48 Full-page Illustrations. $3.00 net 
Tourist Edition. Limp Leather, $3.00 net 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 





‘| This volume of prose by Swinburne is marked by every felicity 
of his thought and style, and it will reveal at once a new as well 
as the old Swinburne to readers of his great poems and tragedies. 
These papers are critical and illuminative, devoting themselves 
to Shakespeare and the writers of his time. The flowering period 
of English letters has never before been treated as Swinburne 


does it here. 
Crown Svo, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


LORNA = DOONE deonciana eaivion 


1 A fine holiday edition of Blackmore’s great novel. The story of 
the little Doone captive is here told in one volume. Introduction 
and notes by H. Snowden Ward and fifty illustrations by Mrs. 


Catharine Weed Ward. 


Crown Svo, Cloth, in a Box, $2.50 
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THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 


By the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS ” 


q A story of modern France and the Church and 
State crisis. A story of a plot to overthrow the 
French government—a plot originated in Brittany, 
the Catholic and Celtic province, which is to France 
what Ireland is to England. Persons who are in a 
position to know declare that the book is a brilliant 
novelization of an actual conspiracy recently sup- 
pressed, news of which has never been allowed to 
reach the public. Others say that it is a forecast 
of what may take place at any time in the disturbed 
state of France. Itisasplendid love story either way. 


Ili’d in Color from Drawings made by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W. H. MALLOCK 


q The central figure in this romance is a young 
girl wholly adorable and fascinating. She is at 
once the coquette and the devotee, the ingenuous 
child and the sophisticated woman. There is a 
suggestion of double personality. A young clergy- 
man is interested in her soul’s health; an emi- 
nent scientist observes her as a puzzling psy- 
chological problem; and a brilliant man _ of 
affairs, old enough to be her father, falls head over 
heels in love with her. An absorbing story. 


Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Story of 


a Street 


By 
FREDERICK 
TREVOR HILL 


HE genuine story of 

Wall Street, fromthe 
time when Wilhelmus 
Kieft,the Dutch Govern- 
or of New Amsterdam, 
roughly marked its di- 
rection with a cattle- 
guard of felled trees 
and brushwood, to the 





latest period of its Copyright, 1908, by Harper & Brothers 
development—the author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, 
mingling anecdote with the historic narrative. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.60 net 





The 
Speaking Voice 


By KATHERINE 
JEWELL EVERTS 


‘O far from being a mere discourse on elocu- 
tion, this is a vivacious, familiar discussion 
of the proper management of the voice in ordinary 
conversation. The author, a well-known teacher 
of vocal culture, gives plain directions for over- 
coming common defects of speech, especially that 
hesdnnss and shrillness of intonation to which 
Americans are said to be peculiarly prone. The 
exercises recommended are so simple and natural 
that any one can follow them without trouble. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 


ROM Marathon to Waterloo, and Eight Others: Quebec—Yorktown—Vicksburg— 

Gettysburg—Sedan—Manila Bay—Santiago— Tsu-Shima (The Sea of Japan). 

The present volume contains the text of SiR EDWARD CREASY’S famous work and eight 
other battles in addition. With Maps. Post 8vo, $1.25 
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WOMEN, Etc. 


By 


GEORGE HARVEY 


Editor of “The North American Review” 
and “ Harper's Weekly” 





HESE essays treat of a brilliant variety of subjects, from the right of woman 
to “enhance nature’s charms”’ to her right to vote. They are characterized 
by a shrewd insight into human nature and human affairs, by a patriotic sense 

of present American conditions, governmental and social, by a typically American 
sense of the droll, by a peculiarly appreciative consciousness of the foibles of women 
and some men, by a delightful tone of ironic wit, and an infusion of half-reluctant 
but wholesome and vigorous sentiment. Among the subjects are: ‘‘ A Decalogue 
for Women,” “On Behalf of Satan,”’ “Is the American Girl a Bore?’’ “The Theory 
and Practice of Osculation,”’ “Second Wives and Husbands,” “The Ignorance of 
Women in the Management of Men,” “ Why Bachelors Should Not be Taxed,”’ ‘‘ For 
a New National Hymn,”’ “ Of Japanese Humor,” ** The Conquest of the Air,’”’ ‘‘ Con- 
science at the Custom-House,” ‘‘ Of Editors and their Critics.’’ 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.00 net 





WRITING 


Literature 


MAGAZINE 
and the New 


By HENRY 
MILLS ALDEN 


For forty years Editor of 
Harper's Magazine” 


Author of 
“* God in His World,”’ 
“A Study of Death.”’ 


ROM an outlook of a half-century of close association with literature, Mr. Alden 
has been singularly able to discern the forces that have been at work during 
that period, and to bring them forward with a rare personal touch. That 

part of the book which relates to magazine writing is really an account of the im- 
portant influence of periodicals upon general literature and of the relationship to the 
magazine of every significant writer. The deepest underlying theme, and the one 
to which the book is mainly devoted, is the ever-developing relation of modern 
literature to life itself. The “new’”’ literature is discovered to be the result of recent 
tendencies in thought and feeling which have created new forms of expression. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
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These Three Books will be found specially 
suitable for children of 7 years or under 














Christmas Every Day 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


A delicate and tender story about a little girl who 
“wishes it might be Christmas every day.” Her father 


tells her why it cannot be. 
Illustrations and Pictorial Borders in Color. Square Quarto, Cloth, $1.75 


From ‘Christmas Every Day ' Little Ned Happy and Flora 
By GERTRUDE SMITH 
To almost every child at some time comes the illusion of an imaginary playmate, who 


shares all the fun and livens up solitary hours. Ned Happy is only a pretended little boy, 


but a very merry one. Sunny and sweet, a true child’s book. 
Illustrations in Full Color and Pictorial Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net 





Wee Winkles at the Mountains — py GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 
Jolly, chubby little Wee Winkles is almost seven years old in this story, and her brother 
Wideawake is nearly ten. Illuttrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





These Two Books will be found specially suit- 
able for children of about 7 to 11 years 











Miss Betty of New York 


By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 


A charming story of the friendship and adventures of 
Betty and Chris. They leave New York for the country. 
Of the incidents of country life, Chris’s loyal stand for his 
father’s memory, and his plunge into the world alone, there 
is a series of vivid pictures characterized by all the author’s 





sympathy, vivacity, and humor. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 From “Miss Betty of New York " 


The Enchanted Castle Pn Bs 


Everybody who remembers the delightful children in the “Wouldbegoods” will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of the small people whose surprising adyentures are re- 
counted in THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. This is a pure fairy tale, and full of 
quaint impossibilities and delightful humor. The plot turns upon the discovery of a 


é 


thagic “wishing-ring.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
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All the Books on this page will be found specially suitable for children of about 12 to 14 years 








Harper’s How to Understand Electrical Work 


By WILLIAM H. ONKEN, Jr., 
This book tells us how and why “‘the wheels go round.” 


and JOSEPH B. BAKER 


We know that trolley-cars 


are impelled by an electric wire, we recognize the third rail of electric trains, we hear of 


powerful electrical furnaces, and at home we read by electricity. 
The book differs from many 
electrical appliances because it is written by practical men. 
“On the Farm,” 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs, Drawings, and Diagrams. 


object of this book is to tell this story. 


“Electricity in the Home, % 


**How is it done?” The 
“descriptions” of 
Some of the chapters are: 
“In the Hospital,” “On Shipboard.” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 





The Eagle Badge 


By HOLMAN DAY 

An exciting story of ad- 
venture in the lumber woods 
and the log-drive, where the 
hero makes some strange 
friends. Were they patriots 
or smugglers, secret-service 
men or counterfeiters ? What 
was the fate of the plucky 
young man? The story tells 
of these and other events. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


In the Open 


Jolly exploits and youthful pranks i in the life out of doors. 
fishing, hunting, camping, roaming the broad country under the open sky. 
desperately adv enturous tales, but breezy, exciting. 


. . 

Adventures with Indians 

In these pages may be found not only stirfting 
tales of ambush, battle, and adventure, but also sug- 
gestive glimpses of Indian life and character, and of 
the varied phases of relations between white men 
and red, as the former have pushed onward to com- 
plete the conquest of the continent. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


THE 


Battle for the Pacific 


In this book, by some of America’s 
best writers of adventure, the most in- 
genious visions of war are sketched with 
a vividness and dramatic force which 

absorb the fancy, although they are quite 
as unlikely to he appen as the invasion of 
our earth by the people of Mars. They 
are all fantasies, pure and simple, big and 


amusing. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 





From “ The Eagle Badge” 





The 
Young Alaskans 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Three Alaskan boys go to 
Kadiak Island on a hunting 
and fishing trip, and are cast 
away in a dory amid danger 
and hardship. There is arun 
of salmon in the river near 
their camp; they hunt the 
sea-otter and participate in 
many other adventures. 
Illustrated. Pos 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 








By WILLIAM O. STODDARD 


The stories tell of Indians 
They are not 
Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


Adventures of Pirates 


By HOWARD PYLE, PAUL HULL, 
Rear-Admiral UPSHUR, and Others 


In this volume of tales from history, the wild 
life of the buccaneers is pictured most vividly. The 
stories also tel] of the colonial pirates and historic 
treasure hunts, Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


Adventures at Sea 


By Rear-Admiral T.H.STEVENS 
and Others 


Here are strange sea stories of whale- 
hunts, wrecks, fires, storms, castaways, 
and thrilling rescues. Most of them are 
founded on fact, for the reason that 
nothing could be more romantic than 
things which have really happened on the 


sea.  fJllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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All the Books on this page will be found sf ecially suitable for children of about 10 to 14 years 








Under the Great Bear By KIRK MUNROE 


One of the very best of Mr. Munroe’s great books for boys. 
A young mechanical engineer goes off to Newfoundland and 
Labrador for an iron and copper company. On the way an ice- 
berg wrecks the ship; he drifts alone on a raft and is picked up. 
He lands where the French and English are rivals inthe lobster- 
canning business. Illustrated. Pos 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Harpers Indoor Book for Boys 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A practical and comprehensive book, showing how a boy’s leisure time indoors can 
be spent both pleasantly and profitably. It takes up carpentry and wood-carving, metal- 
work and wire-work, printing, etc. With Many Illustrations. Cloth, $1.75 


The Kidnapped Campers By FLAVIA A. C. CANFIELD 


Almost wholly a story of fishing, camp-life, and the outdoor activities that boys love, 
and it has a very novel plot. Archie, the young hero, is the son of wealthy parents, and 
is spoiled and fretful, so that they go to consult a bluff old country doctor about him. 
Archie is lounging before the house one day when a young man, called “Uncle Weary,” 
appears, tells him he is to take him on a trip, gains the boy’s confidence, and, picking up 
another boy, they all start off into the country. Then their adventures begin. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 








Uncle Sam’s Business By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


This book tells how Uncle Sam carries out the orders of his citizens—in such ways as 
their mail business, bank business, draining of lands, tests of pure food and poor water, 
and scores of other services for their comfort, convenience, and welfare. No tale of 
Arabian nights could compare with the magic of such work as this. 
The style of the narrative is clear and simple, and it is all done 


with energy and enthusiasm. Po 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
To the Front pig ~~ 5 eae 


“ale 


Another dashing tale of adventure like “Cadet Days”—in 
every sense of the word a sequel to “Cadet Days,” the most 
popular boys’ book of its time. It is meant for boys of spirit 
who are interested in big, live things. The scene moves from 


: T0 THE FRONI 
West Point to the Far West. A straightforward, manly story. - ee 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
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Harper's Standard Library Editions 





SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


The Works of Great Authors 


SCOTT (in 30 volumes). Half Morocco, $48.00; Cloth, $31.00 
DICKENS (in 30 volumes). Half Morocco, $48.00; Cloth, $31.00 
THACKERAY. Library Edition (in 26 volumes). Half Morocco, $48.00; Cloth, $31.00 

Biographical Edition (in 26 volumes). Half Morocco, $100.00; Cloth, $40.00 
GEORGE ELIOT (in 24 volumes). Half Morocco, $48.00; Cloth, $31.00 
FIELDING’S NOVELS (in 7 volumes). Half Morocco, $20.00; Cloth, $12.00 
THOMAS HARDY (in 20 volumes). Half Morocco, $45.00; Cloth, $31.00 


GOLDSMITH. Library Edition (in 12 volumes). 
Three-quarter Levant, $60.00; Half Leather, $48.00; Cloth, $24.00 


MOTLEY. Library Edition (in 17 volumes). 
T hree-quarter Levant, $100.00; Half Leather, $68.00; Cloth, $34.00 
ABBEY SHAKESPEARE (in 4 volumes). 
T hree-quarter Levant, $48.00; Half Vellum, $30.00 
GREEN’S ENGLISH PEOPLE (in 4 volumes). 
T hree-quarter Levant, $40.00; Half Leather, $30.00; Cloth, $20.00 
MARK TWAIN. Hillcrest Edition (in 25 volumes). 
Half Morocco, $100.00; Half Leather, $75.00; Cloth, $50.00 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. De Luxe Edition (in 6 volumes). Buckram, $33.00 


WILSON’S AMERICAN PEOPLE. Library Edition (in 5 volumes). 
Half Leather, $33.00; Buckram, $25.00 


Popular Edition (in 5 volumes). Cloth, $12.00 
ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON (in 6 volumes). Half Leather, $20.00; Cloth, $12.00 
WILLIAMS’S HISTORY OF SCIENCE (in 5 volumes). Cloth, $12.00 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS (in 8 volumes). Cloth, $12.00 


SPECIAL PERIODICAL OFFER 


Three great periodicals, Harrer’s Macazine, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper’s 
WEEKLY—all three—will be sent for a year with either of the following sets of books at 
the prices quoted: 

HARPER’S NOVELETTES (in 8 vols.), with periodicals. Cloth, $13.00 
HARPER’S DETECTIVE STORIES (in 6 vols.), with periodicals, Cloth, $13.00 
The full price of sets purchased may be divided into instalments 
payable monthly for a_ period not exceeding fijteen months. 
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THE BARRIER 


By Rex Beach IRST of all this new novel 
by Rex Beach is a big, 
Striking Pictures in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 buoyant, bracing story of the 


last frontier—Alaska—a story 

that will outstrip “‘ The Spoilers” 
in popularity. This is one-half of THE BARRIER. The other 
half is its triumphant love story. Here the new book far surpasses 
“ The Spoilers.” This novel reached the distinction of being first 
among the popular novels in twenty-six different cities. 


KING SPRUCE 


By Holman Day OU get into the turbulent 
lumber woods — immedi- 
Pictures in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 ately in the first few pages you 


are there, breathing the tonic 
of pine—not to hear a story, but 
to participate in things that happen. Life means strife in the tem- 
pestuous woods of Maine when a young man matches his strength 
against that of the lumber barons—to win the daughter of their chief. 


SANTA LUCIA 


B y Ma ry Austin HE author draws in vivid 
manner the lives of a num- 
Cloth, $1.50 ber of interesting persons in 


Santa Lucia. A powerful and 

rapid narrative—a genuine story. 
There is a distinction in Mrs. Austin’s style that makes SANTA 
LUCIA one of the best-written novels of the year. 


S| R R C H A R D HEY are a likable lot, these 
= S fe O Ni 8 E courteous fighting - men 


and winsome, prankish women 


f the Georgian era. The novel 

Max Pemberton rs e 
By a a t is a delightful chapter out of 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 picturesque yesterday—but with 


the nearness of reality you feel for 
your neighbors to-day. Lady 
Kitty is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine 
fun all through the character of honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. 
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’ MARK TWAIN’S 
“> Complete Works 


7 Mit TWAIN is known to more people of all conditions, 

the world over, than any other writer of the nineteenth 

century. Humorist, printer, pilot, miner, journalist, traveller, 

lecturer, novelist, publisher—he has seen life in many aspects. It 

is as a humorist that he is best known, but, although his humor 
is of world-wide appeal, his reputation does not rest on it alone. 

In Mark Twain's varied writings—short stories, novels, auto- 
biography, travel, history, essays—there is keen observation, much 
thought, and a wonderfully rich imagination—a combination which 
places him in the first rank of the world’s writers. He has those 
qualities which are typically American—Huckleberry Finn's genial 
tolerance of human failings united to the high ideals of his 


"Joan of Arc." 
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HILLCREST EDITION—TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, having the exclusive rights of publication of all the books of 
Mark Twain, now offer a splendid edition of the famous humorist’s works, complete in twenty-five 
volumes. The volumes are beautifully printed, and bound in rich green cloth or half morocco, with 


gold tops, gold backs, and deckled edges. The illustrations alone are a treat, being by such artists as 
J.G. Brown, Frost, Smedley, Peter Newell, Kemble, Dan Beard, and others equally well known. 
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THE WEAVERS 
By Gilbert Parker 


The story is full of action, full of contrasts. Egypt, fiercely beautiful, 
leading men swiftly into passion; sober England with quieter tragedies; con- 
tact of lives as different as the Egyptian East and the English West; strange 
meetings and stranger partings—the people seem to be holding separate 
strands of fate and weaving them together as their lives cross. 

Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50 














FENNEL AND RUE 
By William Dean Howells 


A novel of the lighter phases of society. The people occupy different 
altitudes in leisure metropolitan life, and they are pictured with every delight 
of Mr. Howells’s fine imagination. ‘Fennel and Rue” tells of a master- 
maker of stories, one of which, partly out as a serial, brings a startling request 
from an unknown correspondent—that the end of the story be revealed to 
her, as she will not live to read it. Investigation shows this to be untrue. 

Illustrations in Sepia. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








ANCESTORS 
By Gertrude Atherton 


A great American novel of the old San Francisco. Mrs. Atherton has 
presented California with all its ancestral beauty and pride embodied in a 
high-bred young girl. The city, with its teeming life, glows and lives in these 
pages, and is really as great a part of the drama as are the characters in the 
foreground, leading to a moving and impressive climax in ~ San Francisco 
earthquake. The greatest work Mrs. Atherton has done is “Ancestors.” 

Post 8vo, Sickicoules Cloth, $1.75 








THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By May Sinclair 


A novel of power—above all, a story direct and penetrating. How was 
the girl to know she was making a choice for the worse when she married 
the man she loved? How was she to foresee the inevitable decline? This 
novel is the story of a courageous girl who did not shirk—and a tremendous 
plea in favor of race suicide. A story vivid and with a message. 

Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 








THE GOLDEN ROSE 


By Amelie Rives 


This delicately emotional story portrays an exquisite woman who is domi- 
nated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers,which denies 
for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. This strangely spiritual 
creed -has been engendered by the misery of a former unhappy marriage. 
The scene is laid in a beautiful country estate filled with tender memories. 

Cloth, $1.25 
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THE DUKE’S MOTTO 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 

The motto is the ringing challenge, ““I am here!’’ A dazzling drama 
of adventure in the time of Louis XIII. of France, with a compelling love 
story. The hero is that reckless soldier of fortune, young Henri de Lagardere, 
an insolent dare-devil and the best swordsman in Europe. pos¢ gvo, Cloth. $1.50 


THE GENIAL 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


The same John Kendrick Bangs that cheered and pleased in “Coffee and 
Repartee,” “The House-Boat on the Styx.” The Idiot, back of his face- 
tiousness, 1 is one of the keenest persons you could meet. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE BACHELOR AND THE 


By Margaret Cameron 
An absolutely funny story. A lonely bachelor in going by train to a holi- 
day dinner with some people whom he cannot ianeaailieae: but who seem to 


know him, encounters an excited young woman with a baby.. Then the fun 
begins. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 


IDIOT 


BABY 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING 


By Maude Radford Warren 

Here is told a story of love and of the busy American life to-day—of ideals 
and of working them out in the world of reality. The people happen to live 
in Chicago. They might, however, be in any one of our large cities, for they 
are joyously, intensely American. A plucky little waif, picked up from the 
street by a big-hearted political boss, grows to manhood, grieving to see 
the evil in his ‘benef factor’s political methods. He finds also the “‘lady of 
his dreams”—a charming Irish girl—a gentlewoman in piquant contrast 
to her boarding-house surroundings. With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 








DAVIE AND ELISABETH 


By Muriel Campbell Dyar 

They are a New England couple, dwellers in the country, childless, rather 
poorly off as the world | reckons, but rich in small joys, and especially rich in 
contentment. They are wonderful in their way, too, and quite irresistible 
at times like those when Davie first brings Elisabeth into the home and gives 
her the six horsehair chairs, or when Elisabeth is too weak to punish old dog 
Luke once he saved Davie’s life. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 








THE GOLDEN LADDER 


By Margaret Potter 

Dedicated to “‘the wives of American business men.” It is a pulsating 
modern drama of the gold hunger of the unscrupulously ambitious. How- 
ever, it is not a sermon—it is a story, andagoodone. poss 8vo, Cloth. $1.50 
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THOMAS HARDY’S 
Complete Novels 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES 


Essrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 

announce the publication 

of the new WeEsSEx EDITION 
or Tuomas Harpy’s Works IN 
Twenty Vo_umes—the only com- 
plete edition of the famous novel- 
ist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green 
rep silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops and uncut 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint 
paper, and full-page illustrations in half-tone 
by prominent illustrators. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol, 1) 
A LAODICEAN (Vol, 2) 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES MRS, FISKE AS TESS OF THE D’URBEKVILLES 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 1) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 


OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, 

all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 months, until 
the full price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a subscriber, without any additional cost to you, to either Harper's 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American 
Review for one year. In writing, state which periodical you want. 





A half-leather edition is also published. Booklet of this sent on request 
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BY ASSOCIATED SCHOLARS 4 
Authoritative 





( FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES ) Comprehensive Entertaining 





ITS EXECUTION 


To achieve this within a time short enough to serve its purpose 
there was BUT ONE POSSIBLE METHOD — THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TRAINED HISTORIANS were selected and assigned to periods 
on which they were proved SPECIALISTS. Their combined efforts 
WERE WELDED INTO A UNIFIED WHOLE by the editor, AN 


Albert Bushnell Hart, php. Lup. 


These author-scholars represent the Highest Historical Scholarship 
of the country drawn from 
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@ We are always glad to recognize any effort that our subscribers make to increase 
the circulation and usefulness of the BAZAR, We therefore make the following 
offer: We will send FREE to any one who sends us the name of a new subscriber 
to the BAZAR, with one dollar to pay for a year’s subscription, this centrepiece and 
four doilies stamped on good linen ready for embroidering. 


Do you embroider ? 
Do you love pretty table linen ? 
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Here is a chance to obtain a beautiful set 
of centrepiece and doilies free 


@ The Centrepiece measures 17 inches across, and each doily 
8 inches. They will make a charming Christmas gift it you do 
not need them yourself, and you need only send us one mew sub- 
scriber to the Bazar for one year in order to obtain the set 


stam ped on linen. 


If you do not succeed in securing a new sub- 
scriber, we will send you the set for 50 cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“As I am the ‘middle number’ in a large family of daughters, a good deal of home dress- 
making falls tomy share. For some time it was doubtful whether the fit and style would always 
be correct, till a dear old lady offered to subscribe to HARPER’S BAZAR for me, and I have 
since then always used the BAZAR Cut Paper Patterns. 

“* I know of no other pattern department where one can always get something suitable, simple, 
and stylish. 

“TI have used these patterns with equal success for the grandmother (over 80 years of age) 
as for the college girl of the family, to say nothing of the baby nieces and the various sisters in 
between.”—B. R. 


Harper's BAZAR PATTERNS 


IN THIS NUMBER 





Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern re guired in ordering by mail 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money order, postal note, or check, 

Cut Paper PatTrerns—W%rectotre Street Costume, No. 725, Price rcoa 

D r Fack No. 726, Price, 15 cents; Practical Long Cloak, No. 729, Pri 

Pri 
EMBROIDE! LACE, AND STENCIL PATTERNS—Table Mat in Leather, N 7 Ps 

Desig \ 7 Price 25 cent Opera Bag in T ed Leatl N I 

78, P r Wreath Towel Border. N », Pr Heart I 

I l B No St Price < D a B N I 
I Border, N 28 hyn ‘ nts, Circle Border Design, N 284, Price 
No. 285, Price, 35 cents, Open-work Kid Opera Bag, No. 286, Price, 4 

8 Price ents, Ck : Danastont N 8, Price, 40 cent 
INITIAL PaAtTeERNS—The little initia e inch hi r re 

4 O giish The pr is te ¢ Por t 


For patterns issued in the past, and illustrated in past numbers of the BAZAR, 
please consult the catalogue, which will be sent for 4 cents in stamps. A catalogue 
of stencil designs will be sent also. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 





The Bazar does not have patterns of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem especially well suited to general use among 
women of taste. When you see among the fashion Zlastrations 2 ny gown of 
which you would like a pattern, look first in the back pages of that number 
and see if this gown is illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. If not, write 
to us and we will tell you whether it is to be issued later, and, if not, what 
the price of a special pattern would be. In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a child’s costume. ‘These are cut to your 

measure as carefully as a dressmaker cuts a gown. A week or ten days 
at least must be allowed for cutting such a pattern. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





In ordering patterns, buyers are cautioned to be careful to mention size of bust and waist for a 
coat or waist, and waist and hips when ordering a skirt; also to write clearly the name and address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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THE BEST KIND OF 


Christmas Gift 


is something that reminds your friend of you and 
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8 makes her feeling of gratitude grow all through the e 
y year—something that is enjoyable, something that he 
ify is helpful, something that is always new. he 
ee - | 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Harpers Bazar 


IS SUCH A GIFT 


Mg i? =o 


It costs you only one dollar — much less than 
you usually spend, perhaps—and yet each month 
through the year your gift comes fresh to your friend. 


Send us one dollar for a year’s subscription for 
your friend—or one dollar each for several friends 
—and we will send you attractive souvenir cards 


on which to announce the gift. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOR 1909 











INETEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHT was the banner year 
of Harper’s Bazar. Everybody admits this fact. A peri- 
; odical for which Henry James was writing on Manners, 
})) Bishop Potter on Morals, President Eliot on Education, 
Worth on Dress, and experts of equal note on subjects of 
‘ equal interest can fairly claim to have distinguished itself. 

The best statement that can be made for the Bazar for 
1909 is that it will equal the splendid record of 1908. 

PETER, PETER, by Maude Radford Warren, the charming serial 
novel which is to be one of the Bazar’s strongest features, has already begun, 
and readers will judge for themselves whether we have been over-enthusiastic 
in our estimate of it. 

Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s papers on “The Climbers” are already attracting 
widespread attention and interest. 

Octave Thanet’s papers on“ Man” are being quoted from Maine to California. 

Features yet to come include: 

Three papers on THE WOMAN IN LOVE, by Gertrude Atherton. 
The author of “‘The Conqueror,” “‘ Rulers of Kings,” etc., etc., has done some 
remarkable work in these unique essays, which should appeal to all readers. 

Another strong feature will be a seriess SCHOOL CHILDREN I 
HAVE KNOWN, by Myra Kelly, author of “Little Citizens.” 

Under the heading of TALKS TO INVALIDS, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps will offer inspiration to those who are “shut in.”’ 

“England’s Greatest School for Girls” —a study of life and work at Girton 
College, will be contributed by Everett T. Tomlinson. 

“Great Dishes of the World” will be contributed to the Bazar during 1909 
by the most famous chefs alive to-day, each giving his most famous dish. 

The Roses will continue to do the Bazar’s Fashion work in Paris. 

The greatest specialists on questions of Housekeeping, Sewing, Child 
Training, Home Decoration, Good Form and Entertainment will conduct 
departments thoroughly covering these fields. Our Home Study Club, already 
so popular, will be continued and developed. 

The great question of Woman’s Suffrage will be discussed by the leaders 
of the Woman’s Suffrage movement here and abroad. 

These are a few of the splendid features the Bazar has already secured for 
the coming year. Every month will add to their number and excellence. 





==, Subscribe now. Order the BAZAR as a Christmas «<> 
F(a gift for your women friends. Price, $1.00 ZF, 
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ARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1909 





NE quality, above all, is essential to the greatness of a magazine— 
the quality of interestingness. It is this quality more than any 
other that has endeared the name of HARPER’s MAGAZINE not only 
in American households, but inevery land where our mother tongue 
isspoken. It is this quality that characterizes every contribution 
inevery number. It is this quality which gives this MAGAZINE so 














important and strong a place in the affections of its readers. 

That HARPER’s is enabled to publish the best (as well as the most) short 
stories in the world is perhaps as much a matter of good fortune as of wise plan- 
ning. It is the MAGAzINE most widely known wherever our English tongue is 
spoken, and it is the magazine to which the writers of all the world come first 
with their best work. Nowhere is so much of the good work of the great writers 
found, and nowhere else are so many new and untried authors introduced to 
their public. 

Planning years in advance, HARPER’s sends out its own expeditions into 
far-away lands, and the promises of discovery told in another paragraph have 
not been equalled since the days of Henry M. Stanley. The account of Sven 
Hedin’s discovery of a range of mountains 2000 miles long has just been given 
to the world through Harper’s MaGazine—published in its pages even before 
the great traveller had reached civilization (which, indeed, he has not reached 
at this date). 

In science it is the one and only non-technical magazine for which the great 
men of science in Europe will consent to write, and in these columns are pre- 
sented the first account of epoch-making discoveries. HARPER’s has made this 
authoritative field peculiarly its own. 

It publishes nothing of merely momentary newspaper interest. It has no 
fads. It prints nothing about politics, crime, or graft. It is the most fully 
and elaborately illustrated magazine published, presenting every month paint- 
ings and illustrations by all the world’s leading illustrators. 

Never in the fifty-eight great years of its history has the MAGAzINE had so 

rich a feast to spread before its readers, and yet what can be told now is 
only a small part of what will be given. 


Secret Service The Spy in War 








HE stories which promise most for the coming year are stories of 
fact, not fiction—true stories of the unwritten history of the Secret 
Service in our Civil War. These tell of devoted men who, without hope of 
winning rank or glory, without the inspiriting touch of an army of com- 
rades behind them, but silent and alone, followed where duty led along 
perilous paths and through secret ways—always in close touch with ignomin- 
ious death. Unknown and unsung, these have done their work. and no 
story that history has ever told is so filled with vivid pictures of quiet 
heroism. For months past a writer for HARPER’s MAGAZINE has been en- 
gaged in gathering from old official records, from private correspondence, and 
from survivors of the Civil War the most remarkable historical narratives of the 
underground workings of this department—true stories of heroism. 
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A Woman's Conquest of the Highest Mountain on this Hemisphere 





A WOMAN has conquered the hitherto unscaled heights of the highest moun- 

tain in South America—higher than any on our own continent. The woman 
is Miss Annie Peck. She has established a new record in mountain-climbing 
on this hemisphere. The mountain is Mount Huascaran, in the Peruvian Andes. 
The height of this mountain is estimated at 25,000 feet. 
After two unsuccessful attempts, after suffering the 
greatest hardships from extreme cold and exposure, 
Miss Peck has finally succeeded. Her expedition was 
financed by Harper’s, and the exclusive account of her 
remarkable accomplishment will appear in an early issue. 











Around the Great Chinese Wall 





O most of us the great Chinese Wall is a myth 

something we have heard of from childhood but 
really know nothing about. You will be surprised to 
find that the encyclopedias know almost as little as you 
do. William E. Geil, the well-known traveller, has been 
gone eight months and is still making a journey along 
this great 2000-year-old structure for HARPER’s. What he has to tell when he 
emerges after completing his journey will be new and interesting. 








Men Who Live for Others 





LL readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE will recall that it was through Norman 
Duncan’s brilliantly sympathetic article that the work of Doctor Grenfell 

of the Labrador Medical Mission first became generally known to the world. Mr. 
Duncan has found in other parts of the continent more of these unknown heroes 
who are doing equally noble and self-sacrificing work for their fellow-men—men 
of cultivation and refinement, accustomed to the comforts and niceties of living, 
who have put all behind them and gone out into the wilderness and into the 
cities to help others. He writes with rare insight of these men and their work. 





A New Expedition to the South Pole 





NDER the auspices of the French Academy of Sciences, Dr. Jean Charcot, 
the great French explorer, accompanied by a splendidly equipped ex- 
pedition, has just started by a new route on his second attempt to reach the South 
Pole. The first account of his adventures and discoveries will appear in HARPER’s. 





A Naturalist in the Tropics 





R. C. W. BEEBE, Curator of Ornithology of the New York Zoological Park, 

has recently returned from a trip up one of the mysterious rivers of South 

America in the interests of the museum. He has written for the MAGAZINE some 

most interesting papers telling of the strange animals, birds, and fishes which he 

observed and photographed. He discovered many new species and had some 
curious experiences in this unique and little-known field. 
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In the Cold Land of Fire 





NNOUNCEMENT has already been made that Charles W. Furlong had gone for 
HARPER'S on an expedition to Terra del Fuego and Patagonia, but until now it 

has been impossible to give any idea of the enormous interest of what Mr. Furlong 
has been through and discovered. Mr. Furlong has just returned after spending 
almost a year among the strange peoples of these mysterious countries. When it is 
remembered that since the Darwin expedition these lands have remained practi- 
cally unexplored, the importance of Mr. Furlong’s revelations will be appreciated. 


The Romantic Side of Industry 








OTHING is more appealing to the imagination than the wonders accom- 
plished to-day in all of our great industries by that masterful combination 
of forcees—man and the machine. Notable among articles on the romantic 
phases of industry will be: 
“Apathy and Steel,’’ by W. G. Beymer, a vivid poetic impression of men 
and scenes in the great steel mills of Pennsyivania. With illustrations in color. 
“The Railroad Terminal,’’ by Edward Hungerford, a striking picture of one 
of the marvels of railroading. How the hundreds of trains carrying as many 
of thousands of people are brought each day over a few tracks into a great city 
station—and how one man controls this traffic. Fully illustrated with paintings. 
“The Shipyard,’ by Thornton Oakley, with pictures by the author. “The 
building of the ship,’’ sung by so many poets, is perhaps the most romantic of 
all industries. Mr. Oakley has given a graphic impression in both pictures 
and text of the shipyard and the men who toil there. 


Berln—A City that Cares for Its People 











HE German capital is in many ways the most thoroughly modern and progres- 

sive city in the world. Miss Madge Jenison, who, as a settlement worker 

and student of social conditions in our own country, is thoroughly familiar with 

American cities, has spent some months in Berlin making a thorough comparative 

study of conditions there. Her account of what the city does for its poor and 
for its tenement dwellers is most illuminating. 


Adventures by Land and Sea 








- HEN OUR SHIP WENT DOWN,” by George Harding. To be on a ship that 
goes down amid the ice-floes of the North may not commonly be considered 
good-luck, but it has afforded Mr. Harding, who sailed with the ill-fated vessel on 
a recent sealing trip, an opportunity for a uniquely 
dramatic article on his voyage which will appear 
shortly with many drawings by the author. 
“The Caravans of Our Coast,” by W. J. 
Aylward. Mr. Aylward, the well-known marine 
artist, writes of his curious experiences with the 
boats of the towing fleet which, under convoy 
of some tiny tug, make their way slowly up and 
down our coast. Mr. Aylward has illustrated 
his article profusely with paintings and drawings. 
“ An Unknown Tribe of Americans.’”’ V. Stefans- 
son, the ethnologist, has gone alone into an untrav- 
elled corner of the far North where live a strange tribe of people, who are known 
by the Eskimos, but. have never been seen by outsiders. The results of his stay 
among them will appear in HARPER’s. 
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Science, Literature, and Art 





Ase the happy combination of interest and authority in its articles may be 

emphasized in speaking of HARPER’s papers on science, literature, and art. 
The world’s leading men of science will write of epoch-making discoveries. There 
will be articles of literary reminiscence, literary essays, more of 
Professor Lounsbury’s delightful papers on our language, and fre- 
quent fully illustrated articles on great painters of present and 
past and on some new movements in the world of art. 





A Notable American Novel 





NEW serial — a truly remarkable story of American life — 

will begin in the December number. The scene is the New 

York of to-day. It is an absolutely modern and most unusual love 

story—a story of a brave and brilliant woman’s successful fight 

against enormous odds. The story moves with lightning rapidity, 

and in the tensity of its interest it holds one like a great dramd. 

It will be published anonymously. It is illustrated by Frank Craig, 

the English painter, who has just visited New York to gather material for his 

drawings. These promise to be of more than ordinary beauty, and of distinction 
comparable only with that of the story itself. 








Short Stories 





NLY a word or two is necessary about this most important feature of the 
MAGAZINE. The short stories of HARPER’s represent the best work that is 
being done in this field to-day—by both American and English writers. There is 
endless variety. The stories are stories of true literary quality, and here again it 
is a prime requisite that every story published shall be interesting. There will 
be at least seven complete stories in every number. To print a list of the writers 
who will be represented during the coming year would be to retell the names of 
all the best-known authors. 





Illustrations 





6 ty beautify the pages of the MaGazIne with drawings, paintings in color, en- 
gravings on wood, etchings, etc., the artists of America, England, and 
France will give of their best. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., Howard Pyle, and Elizabeth 
Shippen Green wifl work exclusively for HARPER’s—and there will be many 
of Henry Wolf’s exquisite engravings. 


“Too much cannot be said of HARPER’s MaGAzIneE. It is difficult to speak « 


y wt 
enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of selj-restraint. The reader who holds it 
tn his hand for the first time, however, will realise the difficulty of doing the MAGAZINE jus- 
tice. The fiction varies greatly in scene and motive, but is unvaried in excellence.” 
—Boston Tr ANSCRIPT. 
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Do Not Permit Alum or Alum-Phosphate 
king Powders 

to be used in your baking. The acid employed in 

them is sulphuric; they add an injurious substance 

to the food, in part destroying its digestibility. 

Your doctor will confirm this. Powders that 

do not name cream of tartar upon 

their labels contain alum 

or phosphate of lime. 
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THE CLIMBERS 
BY ALICE DUER MILLER 
PART 1 


MAHERE is a tradition in America 
that social ambition is confined 
to the gentler sex—that it is an 
innocuous form of feminine rest- 
lessness, like gossip and a love 

7 of dress. But if this were true 
fifty years ago, to-day it is a_ polite fiction. 
joring as many men find social life, they are 
by no means blind to its advantages, and often 
a father of a family, who apparently stands 
aside smiling at his wife’s mancuvres, is more 
passionately interested than she in their success. 
Not only do many people believe that business 
advancement accompanies social success, but the 
same spirit of emulation which is often the only 
thing that makes the American man desire to 
be richer than his fellows may make him wish 
also to be more fashionable. Then, too, contrary 
to popular opinion, a man is better at the game 
than a woman is, for the finesse of business life 
teaches a man a hard, practical wisdom quite 
out of the reach of most women. 

All of which was well iilustrated when the 
flourishing firm of Beddoes, McPherson, and 
Alby, of Chattamsburg, decided to open an office 
in New York. 

A conference of six was held over the question 
—the three members of the firm, the wives of 
two of them, and the daughter of the third. 

William Beddoes, the senior member, was a 
rugged, hard-featured man, who, though he him- 
self had risen from the working classes, was 
known to have turned his only son out-of-doors 
for professing socialistic opinions. He was now 
making up for it by over-indulging his only 
daughter. From the first moment when a move 
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to New York had been mentioned he had 
made up his mind that he would be the one 
to go, and give “Cissie a chance at those 
New York swells.” 

Unhappily, the same resolve had already 
been taken by both the other partners. Mc- 
Pherson, a thin, tall, sandy man of Scotch 
descent, at first said nothing, and finally ob- 
served “that he wouldn’t break up his home 
for any business in the world,” at which 
every one breathed a sigh of relief, particu- 
larly his large, smooth-browed wife. The 
Albys approved his sentiments. They had 
no children, and didn’t care sixpence for their 
home (they had already moved three times 
since their marriage—once for each increase 
in the business), and both of them believed 
that Mrs. Alby was born to shine in a more 
brilliant circle than Chattamsburg. She was 
a large, imperial young woman, who as a 
girl had never been thought a beauty, on ac- 
count of her pallor. Of late years, however, 
a wonderfully vivid bloom had appeared upon 
her cheeks, and she was now always spoken 
of as the handsome Mrs. Alby. She had 
moved steadily upward in spite of her quiet, 
rather porcine husband, until she was an ad- 
mitted leader of Chattamsburg society. 

Avowedly or unavowedly, five of the six 
persons present were determined to go to 
New York. When such a clash of wills oc- 
curs only compromise is possible. It was de- 
cided after a few days that the wisest busi- 
ness policy would be to move the head office 
to New York, and leave a branch office in 
Chattamsburg under the management of a 
subordinate. 

So, with the exception of the placid Mrs. 
McPherson, the firm moved upon New York 
in the following autumn. 

The Albys, or rather Mrs. Alby, at once 
took a house in Fifth Avenue, a little higher 
uptown than she would have chosen, but, as 
she explained, she did not seem to find any- 
thing that would do at all south of Seventy- 
second Street, and she cast a glance of con- 
tempt at the marble hovels which she had 
been obliged to reject. 

She took the house the real-estate agent 
recommended, at least provided she meant to 
do any entertaining. He mentioned the name 
of the last tenant, and Mrs. Alby, who was 
a careful reader of the newspapers, at once 
took the house. The agent dilated on its ad- 
vantages. Two large rooms opened on each 
side of the front door, which could be used 


for cloak-rooms, so guests could leave their 
wraps without having te mount what he al- 
ways referred to as the “grand stairway.” 

Hardly less important than the house was 
the selecting of a butler. Every one knows 
that the old family servant has completely 
gone out. The new note to strike seems to 
be a slim, romantic person who is distinguish- 
able from the guests only by his superior ele- 
gance and savoir faire. 

Flickerly was just such a person — calm, 
young, with a commanding eye. Mrs. Alby 
saw immediately that she was going to be 
horribly afraid of him. It was just what she 
wanted. 

The result of her terror was an additionally 
imperial manner. “ You might do,” she said, 
raising her eyebrows. “Have you refer- 
ences ¢” 

“Mrs. Starr’s reference, madam.” 

Mrs. Alby’s heart beat; she saw in a flash 
of genius an entrance could be effected into 
the Starr house under the pretext of looking 
up the reference. 

“Very good,” she said. “ Any others?” 

“No one but the Duchess of Purrington, 
madam.” 

She rose, letting her sables trail on the 
floor of the intelligence office. _ They were 
very good sables. 

As she reached the door Flickerly coughed 
respectfully. 

“You would forgive my saying, madam,” 
he observed, “ that I should only care to come 
to you if you were in the habit of entertain- 
ing somewhat.” 

His meaning was perfectly clear to both. 
He would not cross the glorious sequence of 
his references by one not socially at the top. 
Let Mrs. Alby succeed, and he would be at 
hand to help her; fail, and she would lose 
his services. Mrs. Alby understood. “ Oh, 
I shall entertain,” she said, and passed out. 

She felt distinctly encouraged. The Starrs 
once conquered, she felt the whole road would 
lie open to her, and to the Starrs she went 
the next morning. 

She felt, of course, a little nervous over the 
interview. She had heard a good deal about 
New York manners, and even among her 
fellow guests at the Waldorf she had experi- 
enced some rudeness, and they, as she inno- 
cently thought, had not half the excuse for 
being rude that a woman in Mrs. Starr’s po- 
sition had. She knew very well how she 
herself, when once she had become a great 
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lady, would crush unknown aspirants. For 
she held the not uncommon belief that society 
is like a club, or perhaps more like an incor- 
porated business—definite, limited, and hos- 
tile to all outsiders. 

A certain amount of insolence she was pre- 
pared to stand, she said to herself as she 
waited for the door to be answered. It was 
opened presently by a young footman, timid 
as a hare. At the sight of his terror, Mrs. 
Alby’s courage rose. It rose still higher 
when she was shown into a small and in no 
way remarkable little room, not half the size 
of those she herself destined for mere dress- 
ing-rooms. It was not tapestried, it was not 
even hung with satin, and over the books 
with which it was filled Mrs. Alby’s eyes 
passed without interest. 

When present]; Rita Starr herself ran in, 
small and very plainly dressed, Mrs. Alby’s 
courage blazed up with all her Chattamsburg 
assurance, 

“Pardon me for this intrusion,” she said, 
rising, and, though she felt her words were 
a little too carefully chosen, she could not 
but admire the calm of her own manner. “I 
came to inquire about a former butler of 
yours,—Flickerly is the name. I wonder if 
by any chance you remember him.” (She 
thought this a particularly fortunate touch.) 

“Remember him!” cried Mrs. Starr. “I 
shall never forget him. He is probably the 
only perfect human being the world has ever 
seen.” 

Mrs. Alby looked at the other sharply. So 
much freedom of manner with a stranger 
was outside the range of her experience, and 
she feared for a moment that she was being 
made game of. She said, coldly, “I meant 
to inquire whether you considered him com- 
petent.” 

“Indeed I do,” answered Mrs. Starr. “ The 
cook fears him, the housemaids love him, and 
the footmen imitate him. He is competent 
to do anything in the world, from conducting 
your husband’s business to educating the 
children. If you engage Flickerly, Mrs. 
Alby, you need never have another care.” 

“And may I inquire,” said Mrs. Alby, 
whose language kept getting too fine for her, 
in spite of her honest efforts to adhere to 
the colloquial— “may I inquire why you 
parted with him?’ 

Mrs. Starr laughed. “ Because I myself am 
so imperfect. You see, I became interested 
in the question of woman’s suffrage last win- 


ter, and Flickerly could not bear the idea; 
nor the other members of my league. His 
prejudice carried him so far that he kept 
telling them I was out when I was patiently 
waiting their arrival. I really do like to 
choose my own visitors in my own house. 
One of us had to go, and I thought, on the 
whole, it had better be Flickerly, although I 
am not at all sure that my husband agreed 
with me.” 

When, after what she afterward described 
as a delightful little chat, Mrs. Alby finally 
rose to go she felt emboldened to say, “ Now, 
[ am soon coming to see you again, Mrs. 
Starr—not on business.” 

Mrs. Starr expressed the greatest surprise 
and pleasure at the suggestion, but when, a 
few days later, the visit was paid she was un- 
fortunately out. 

This, though disappointing, was not final. 
Mrs. Alby could, and indeed did, mention Mrs. 
Starr’s name d@ propos of any one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Woman’s Suffrage, Butlers, 
Manners, Dress, French Furniture, the Light 
Touch. This ability to bring in the names 
of creditable acquaintances is, as every one 
knows, of primary importance in a social 
eareer. Mrs. Alby soon reached that super- 
lative degree of skill by which she could force 
the person to whom she was speaking to lead 
up to her next move, and actually to inquire 
the name of the mysterious lady whose opin- 
ions she was quoting. She became very 
casual in the way she would let fall the an- 
swer, “Oh, I think it was Mrs. Starr who 
first drew my attention - 

The name had a wonderful effect on old 
Chattamsburg schoolfellows, married and 
settled in apartments on the upper west side 
of town, or on newer friends made during 
autumn stays at the Waldorf. 

The only person, unhappily, on whom it 
could have no effect was on Rita herself, who, 
somehow, had not as yet returned Mrs. Alby’s 
visit. 

Undiscouraged by this fact, however, Mrs. 
Alby decided to give a dinner-party grouped, 
as it were, about the Starrs. At nine o’clock 
one morning the following conversation took 
place over the telephone: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Starr. This is Mrs. 
Alby. Do you know you have never returned 
my visit?” 

“T was so sorry to miss you when you 
came.” 

“Not half as sorry as I was. I did so 
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enjoy our little chat. I was wondering if 
you and your husband would come and dine 
with us on the sixteenth.” 

“Tet me see. The sixteenth is next Friday. 
I’m sorry. We are dining somewhere.” 

“Oh, not the sixteenth of this month. How 
could you suppose I would expect to find you, 
of all people, disengaged at such short notice! 
No, I mean the sixteenth of next month.” 

A slight pause, and then, “I’m afraid we 
are having people ourselves that night.” 

“Well, then, the seventeenth.” 

“No, I’m afraid not then, either.” 

The—” 

And then we are going South. Thank 
you so much for thinking of us, Mrs. Alby.” 
(A particularly sweet and cordial intonation.) 
“ Good-by.” And the telephone was shut off. 

Perhaps if Mrs. Starr had been ruder, Mrs. 
Alby could have borne it better. All out- 
siders would prefer to believe that a deep, or- 
ganized, and purposeful conspiracy is work- 
ing to keep them from their desires, rather 
than that no one has become aware of their 
existence. It is so much pleasanter, and, in- 
deed, so much easier, to believe that some one 
else is malicious and snobbish rather than that 
you yourself have failed to captivate in one 
interview. You say, when Mrs. Starr passes 
you without bowing, “Insolent creature! I 
suppose I am not rich enough or fashionable 
enough,” ete., ete.; but when the little woman 
who sells you gloves brushes past in the 


“ 


“ 


crowd, you are content to murmur, “ Poor 
little thing, she did not see me.” 

Dwellers in small towns are particularly 
apt to make this mistake when they come to 
New York, not that any one supposes, good- 
ness knows, that New-Yorkers are more de- 
lightful, or their parties more amusing, than 
elsewhere, but simply that there are so many 
more to choose from that every one has a 
chance to get what he likes. They already 
have so many relations, so many friends, so 
many interests, that they really can’t take 
on any more. But to the lonely stranger who 
has endless time and no acquaintances it will 
always look a little unfriendly. 

Mrs. Alby abandoned Mrs. Starr, but not 
in silence. She was, indeed, almost as useful 
as an actual enemy as she had been as an 
imaginary friend. Mrs. Alby now let her 
acquaintances know that she had been very 
unfavorably impressed by the “smart New 
York woman.” “So narrow, my dear; so 
childish, and so excessively snobbish.” 
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Nevertheless, stirred by Flickerly’s relent- 
less eye, she determined to give a dinner- 
party without the Starrs, or rather, a series 
of dinner-parties, followed by bridge. 

To the little crowd who peered through the 
opening in the awning there was nothing to 
indicate that they were not a perfect success. 
The street was blocked with carriages and au- 
tomobiles; the papers reported them; the two 
dressing-rooms came into use and were lit- 
tered by the most magnificent wraps and fur 
overcoats; Flickerly, preceding the guests 
from the top step of “the grand staircase ” 
to the drawing-room with that inimitable bend 
of his well-coated shoulders, announced them 
as if they had all been kings and queens; 
only Mrs. Alby, as she met his reproach- 
ful glance, shuddered to realize how alien 
to his experience were the names he pro- 
nounced. 

The food, the wine, the service were excel- 
lent. To all this Flickerly had seen, but to 
the guests, unhappily, he had not been able 
to see, and though all through dinner his 
gaze was fixed above their heads, except when 
with a gracious gesture he deigned to pour 
out the wine, Mrs. Alby knew his soul was 
filled with scorn. 

She gave three of these parties, and after 
the last her husband congratulated her. 
“Capital cook, my dear. New. York can’t 
get the best of you, can it?” 

Even he did not know that it had all been 
a complete failure. But Flickerly knew, and 
the next morning he gave warning. He was 
far too noble to wound his employer by giving 
his reasons. He merely reiterated that while 
having no fault to find with the place he 
thought he had better make a change. 

It was as the knell of doom in Mrs. Alby’s 
ears. She felt as seamen feel who see the 
rats leaving a vessel. 

One ray of hope he gave her, one piece of 
advice, delicately veiled, before he went. He 
urged her to keep the second footman. “ Just 
the man you'll want, madam, at Newport 
this summer.” 

Mrs. Alby had not thought of Newport. 
Narragansett had been her highest dream. 

“Oh, do you think I should ltke Newport, 
Flickerly?” she asked, almost wistfully. 

He paused a moment in thought. “ Yes, 
madam,” he said at last, “I believe I may 
recommend Newport to you.” And then he 
was gone. 

(To be continued.) 
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by Mary E.WilKins Freeman 


RACE MAYBE looked happily at the 

(5 stocking stuffed bunchily from toe to 

top, hanging beside the open fireplace, 

then at Flora Greenway. “ Yes,” said she, 

“it is crammed full. Little Grace will be 
so tickled she won’t know what to do.” 

Flora laughed pleasantly. “I wish I could 
her when she takes the out,” 
said she. Flora was a large, plain girl with 
a sweet expression and a high benevolent 
forehead. She was engaged to be married 
to Grace’s brother-in-law, Oliver Maybe. She 
taught school for her living and supported 
her orphan niece, little Annie Greenway. 

“T do wish you could see her take the pres- 
ents out,” said Grace, “ but I expect she will 
be up by dawn.” 

“Too early for me,” laughed Flora, “ and 
you know I have to see to Annie’s Christmas 
stocking, too, dear.” 

“So you have.” 

Flora looked at the stocking which was cap- 
ped with a sprig of holly. “I have some 
holly, too,” said she. “ Annie has hung her 
stocking, and I have a sprig of holly on top.” 

“T had to use one of my own stockings,” 
said Grace. “ Little Grace’s would not have 
begun ‘to hold the things. She really has al- 
most too nice and expensive presents this 
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year. There are a little gold ring with a tiny 
pearl from her aunt Emma, and a gold locket 
and chain from her uncle Oliver, and her 
grandma Maybe sent her a lovely coral string, 
and her grandpa a five-dollar gold piece. 
Then the doll I have been dressing for her 
will have to sit on the floor under the stock- 
ing. Of course, that will not go in, and her 
father is going to bring home a sled to-night, 
and a doll’s house.” 

“You will spoil her,” said Flora. Then 
she added, hastily: “ But you can’t, dear, I 
know. She is such a darling. You 
spoil such a child as little Grace, and I can’t 
spoil my Annie!” 

“What have you got for Annie?” 

“T could not buy her much 
except necessary things,” “but I 
have dressed a doll, and I found a real cun- 
ning set of china dishes for a quarter at 
Simmons’s. She won’t know the difference.” 

Grace hastily. “Wait a minute, 
dear,” she said. “I have a box of candy and 
a game I want to give you to put in Annie’s 
stocking.” 

“You are very kind,” Flora said, gratefully. 

“T have them all ready tied up with rib- 
bons,” said Grace. “They are in my room. 
T will bring them right down.” 
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Flora colored. 
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When Grace came back, trailing her blue 
tea-gown, she had her hands full. “ Here, 
dear,” she said. “I want you to take this 
box of handkerchiefs, and this boy doll, too. 
I got them for little Grace, but they simply 
will not go into the stocking, and she has 
enough as it is.” 

Flora was standing at the window as Grace 
entered. She was looking at a stand of ger- 
aniums in blossom. The shade was up, and 
one could see outside the snowy landscape 
and the full moon overhead. Flora had: put 
on her old fur-lined cloak while Grace was 
out of the room. She turned with it wrapped 
around her, and extended a hand for Grace’s 
gifts, and thanked her sweetly. 

“ Annie will be so pleased,” she said, “ and 
to tell you the truth, I have been feeling 
rather sad all day because I had so little to 
put in the dear child’s stocking. You know 
I have hard work to make both ends meet.” 

“T know,” said Grace, sympathetically. 
“What made you put your cloak on, dear? 
Isn’t the room warm enough ?” 

“Oh yes! but I really must go. I don’t 
feel quite easy about leaving Annie alone in 
the house any longer.” 

“Why, Flora, aren’t you going to wait for 
Oliver? He. must be home before long now. 
The Masons’ meetings never last much after 
ten.” 

“No, I don’t think I can.” 

“T expect Joe, too, every minute. He will 
go home with you.” 

“No, I think I had better not wait, really, 
Grace.” 

All this time Grace had been standing 
with her back toward the fireplace. “ Aren’t 
you afraid?” she asked, anxiously. 

Flora laughed. “Afraid on the village 
street in broad moonlight! Why, it is as 
light as day,” she answered, “and it is such 
a short distance, anyway. Tell Oliver that I 
am sorry not to see him, but I felt that I 
ought not to wait.” 

Grace went to the door with Flora, and 
afterward stood at the window behind the 
stand of geraniums, watching her hurry down 
the street. The street and sidewalk, hard 
packed with snow, gleamed like a track of 
silver. Flora’s dark figure, bulging at one 
side with the parcels which she carried under 
her fur-lined cloak, was clearly outlined until 
she passed out of sight. She lived about half 
a mile down the street. 

Then Grace turned around, and her eyes 


instinctively sought the Christmas stocking, 
her dear little daughter’s Christmas stock- 
ing. It was not there. Grace stared, bewil- 
dered. She rubbed her eyes. It seemed to 
her that she must be mistaken —that the 
stocking must be there. She went over to 
the fireplace and actually felt of the brass 
hook on which the bellows usually hung and 
on which the stocking had been suspended, 
and there was absolutely nothing there. “ It 
can’t be that I feel wrong, as well as see 
wrong,” Grace said, aloud, in a stupid fash- 
ion. She stood quite still, staring. She was 
dazed. She had gone up-stairs, leaving her 
dearest friend and her sister-to-be in the room 
with that Christmas stocking. Now her 
friend was gone, and the stocking was gone. 
Her mind refused to grasp the facts. 

Finally she sat down beside the hearth and 
tried to think, to reason out the matter, but 
it was all in vain. It was like trying to 
solve an algebraical problem not fairly stated. 
The premises were all awry. There was no 
solution in reason. Grace thought blindly 
of Maggie, the one servant in the house. 
Maggie was honest beyond question, and, 
moreover, Maggie could prove an_ alibi. 
Maggie was not in the house, had not been 
in the house since noon. However, Grace 
went up-stairs to Maggie’s room, to find it 
empty, and Maggie’s feathered hat, which al- 
ways decorated her dresser when not afield, 
was missing. On her way down-stairs Grace 
peeped into little Grace’s room. Little 
Grace’s room was separated by a narrow 
closet from her parents’ apartment and was 
a rosy nest, with wall-paper strewn with gar- 
lands of rosebuds, the daintiest white furni- 
ture painted with a charming rose design, 
white muslin curtains tied with pink ribbons, 
and a rose-patterned rug by the white bed. 
In this bed lay little Grace, as pink and 
sweet as a rose herself, with her tangle of 
curly brown hair, and her closed eyes with 
long dark fringes against her flushed cheeks. 

“The little precious,” thought Grace. 
Then she thought with dismay how disap- 
pointed the darling would be when she did 
not find the stocking which she Lad hung 
with such: innocent faith before she had. gone 
to bed. Of course there would be the big 
doll and the sled and the doll’s house, but 
none of them would go into a stocking. 
What would poor little Grace do? 

When Grace went down-stairs she heard a 
click in the lock of the front door, and knew 
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“IT IS TIME YOU STOPPED 


with a throb of relief that Joe, her husband, 
had come. When the door was open she 
flung herself toward him with a hysterical sob. 
Joe Maybe, who was a large, happy-faced 
young man in a fur-lined coat, carefully set 
some packages on the floor, then turned his 
attention to his wife. “ Why, Grace dear,” 
he asked, anxiously, “ what is the matter?” 

“Little Grace’s stocking has gone,” Grace 
sobbed. 

“ Gone?” 

“Yes, go—ne!” 

“ Where ?” 

“Don’t be a goose. If I knew where, do 
you think I would be so upset?” 

“But where?” asked Joe, inconsequently, 
again. 

“ Joe Maybe, if you ask where again you'll 
drive me raving mad.” 

Then Joe said nothing at all. He stood 
staring stupidly at his wife, who spoke stam- 
meringly, giving the facts—the utterly un- 
reasonable, impossible facts. 

When she had done, Joe continued to stare 


SEEING BUGABEARS,” HE SAID. 


for a second. Then he said, “Sure the 
stocking was there?’ 

“Joe Maybe, are you losing your wits? 
Didn’t you help me fill that stocking before 
you went down street?” 

“So I did. Are you sure you. didn’t take 
it away, hang it somewhere else ?”’ 

“IT know I did not.” 

“ Where is Maggie?” then asked Joe, feebly. 

“TI gave her an afternoon out. She went 
away right after luncheon, and has not been 
hotne since.” 

“How long were you out of the room?” 

“Perhaps ten minutes—no longer.” 

“And Flora was there when you went up- 
stairs ?” 

“Joe Maybe!” 

Joe flushed angrily. “You don’t think 
that I think—” he spluttered. 

“T hope you aren’t quite such a fool, Joe 
Maybe.” 

“T don’t believe, for my part, that the 
stocking was there when you went out,” de- 
clared Joe with an air of sudden wise decision. 
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“Joe Maybe, don’t you believe I can see 
with my own eyes?” 

“T think you sometimes get rattled.” 

Then Grace waxed indignant. “I dare say 
you think I am rattled now,” said she. “ Per- 
haps you think the stocking is there, after 
all.” 

Suddenly Grace seized her husband by his 
huge fur-clad shoulders and gave him a twist 
toward the open library door. From where 
they stood the fireplace was distinctly visible. 
“ Look!” said she, imperiously. 

“Tt ain’t there,” admitted Joe, relapsing 
into the vernacular of his boyhood through 
consternation. 

Then Grace committed the very error for 
which she had chidden her husband. “ Where 
is it?” she said, helplessly. 

“ How in creation do you suppose I know?” 
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asked Joe. “ Haven't I just come in, and 
the last thing I saw when I went away was 
that confounded stocking hanging there, with 
the sprig of holly on top.” 

The two stood staring at each other, but 
Grace was the first to recover a measure of 
equanimity. “ Well, the stocking is gone,” 
said she, with decision, “and that isn’t th 
question now. The question now is how are 
we to manage so that precious darling shal! 
not have her dear little Christmas spoiled. 
She must have her stocking filled with some- 
thing. Of course we can’t replace all those 
lovely things our relatives have sent her, but 
it must be stuffed full, Joe Maybe.” 

“Have you got anything to put in it?” 
asked Joe. 

“ Not a thing except a box of candy. | 
gave everything I had left over to Flora for 
Annie.” Both Grace’s and Joe’s face 
contracted as with an unspoken, un- 
easy thought at the mention of Flora. 
“Are all the stores shut?” asked 
Grace. 

“ Simmons’s wasn’t when | left, and 
I dare say if I hurry it won’t be be- 
fore I get back there.” 

Grace gave him a push. “ Then 
hurry just as fast as you can,” she 
cried. “Get anything to fill a stock- 
ing. Get games, boxes of children’s 
paper, balls, kaleidoscopes, anything. 
Run just as fast as ever you can, 
Joe Maybe!” 

Joe was fairly pushed out the door, 
and he raced down the moonlit street 
with his head in whirl like the very 
kaleidoscope which his wife had men- 
tioned. All sorts of toys of childhood 
seented revolving before his mental 
vision, making endless queer and be- 
wildering combinations. 

Meantime Grace went up-stairs and 
got the mate to the missing stocking, 
and brought it down. Then she sat 
waiting for Joe’s return. Again she 
tried to bring reason out of the un- 
reasonable situation, and again her 
mind labored in vain. Then Oliver, 
her husband’s brother, came in and 
found her sitting there. He glanced 
first at her, then at the fireplace. 

“Hullo!” said he, “ where’s Flora ‘ 
What on earth is the matter, Grace / 
Where is the kid’s stocking?” The 
three questions were fired very rapidly 
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at Grace, and she answered 
the last first. 

“It has _ disappeared,” 
said she, in an embarrassed 
fashion. 

At first Oliver laughed. 
“ Disappeared!” he echoed. 
“What, did Santa Claus 
take a notion to give it to 
another kid? What do you 
mean ?” 

“What I say,” repeated 
Grace. “It has disappeared.” 

“Disappeared! I never 
heard of such a_ thing. 
What do you mean?” 

“What I say. I left it 
hanging there, and went up- 
stairs for something, and 
when I returned that stock- 
ing had disappeared.” 

“Who was in the house? 
Ilad anybody come into the 
room?’ Was the front door 
unlocked?” Oliver Maybe 
had a eurious manner of 
putting questions in 
bunches. 

Grace answered the last 
question and ignored the 
others. 

on No,” said she. 

Oliver whistled. “It 
beats anything I ever 
heard,” said he. “™ Where’s 
Flora? I thought she was 
coming over?” 

“She did come, and went 
home. She left word that 
she was sorry, but thought 
she ought not to wait any 
longer and leave Annie 




















alone.” 

“T think she might have 
waited,” said Oliver. His 
face scowled slightly. He looked like his 
brother, but he had a nervous temperament 
and was not always so good-natured. “ What 
did she think of the stocking’s disappear- 
ance?” he asked. 

Grace colored. 

“Why don’t you answer?” 

“T didn’t tell her,” said Grace, faintly. 

“Why not?’ 

“To tell the truth, I did not know it my- 
self until after she was gone,” said Grace. 


‘ANNIE’S AUNT FLORA. 


“T suppose she noticed it hanging there,” 
Oliver said, with a puzzled air. 

“Yes: we both talked about it,” said 
Grace, still constrainedly; but Oliver did not 
notice the constraint. 

“ Well, what is to be done?” he asked. “ It 
will break that child’s heart if she does not 
have her Christmas stocking.” 

“Joe has run back to Simmons’s to buy 
some things,” said Grace. “Of course, it 
must be filled.” 
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Oliver took out his wallet, and handed 
Grace a ten-dollar note. “Sorry I haven’t 
got a gold piece,” said he, “but that will 
have to do. Tuck it in the toe, Grace.” 

“When I think of that lovely locket and 
chain you bought for little Grace, I could 
ery,” said Grace. “Thank you, Oliver. It 
is too much for you to do.” 

Oliver still scowled. . “ Oh, that’s nothing,” 
said he. “I don’t mind that, but it is the 
queerest thing I ever heard. Did you say 
the front door was unlocked ?” 

Grace did not re- 
ply at once. 

“Was it?” persist- 
ed Oliver. 

“T think it was un- 
locked,” Grace replied, 
faintly. 

Then Oliver jump- 
ed up. 

“Good Lord! Grace,” 
he eried. “ Don’t you 
see what it means, 
then? There was a 
sneak thief in the 
house — he must have 
got in while we were 
at supper. I know 
the front door wasn’t 
locked then, for I was 
the first to go out, and 
I remember it was 
unlocked. Why, 
Grace, he must be in 
the house now, unless 
he had a chance to 
steal out while Joe 
was here!” 

Grace began to look 
pale. “He couldn't 





Grace searched the whole house. They even 
went down cellar, and up in the attic, but 
there was no sneak thief. They peeped into 
little Grace’s rosy nest, and she still lay 
seemingly fast asleep, with the brown tangle 
of silky hair over her rosy cheeks. “ Bless 
her heart,” whispered Oliver, who adored his 
niece. 

When they were back in. the library they 
looked at each other. Grace’s eyes fell be- 
fore her brother-in-law’s. “What do you 
make of it?” asked Oliver, crossly. Grace 
shook her head. 

Then they heard Joe 
at the front door, and 
Grace ran to admit 
him. Joe’s arms were 
full of parcels. 

“T got there just as 
they were closing,” he 
panted. “I was just 
in time. Guess I’ve 
got enough to fill the 
stocking.” 

“What do you 
make of it, anyway, 
Joe?’ Oliver asked, 
still crossly. 

“Hush, for good- 
ness’ sake!” whispered 
Grace, taking some of 
the parcels from her 
husband’s hands. 
“You will wake up 
little Grace.” 

And they hushed; 
but there was really 
no need whatever for 
caution, for little 
Grace was quite wide 
awake, and had been 
all the time. She was 





possibly,” she gasped. 


‘ ; TQ , 
“Oh, Oliver, do you LITTLE GRACE MAYBE. 


think— ?” 

“Why, there must be! Here, give me that 
lamp. You stay here.” 

But Grace had spirit. “No, you are not 
going a step without me,” she declared. 
“But do be as still as you can. I don’t 
want little Grace frightened—she is so nerv- 
ous. If there should be a man, don’t you 
think you can make him be quiet, Oliver?” 

“T rather think I can,” Oliver said, grimly. 
He strode out into the hall with the lamp, 
Grace at his heels. Then he got a stout 
walking-stick from the stand, and he and 


awake, and very con- 
secience-stricken. Lit- 
tle Grace Maybe might have been cited at 
that time as a good example of the unwisdom 
of telling children about Santa Claus, since 
she had been thereby led into deceit and the 
worst naughtiness of which she had ever been 
guilty. Little Grace had always been called 
a very good girl, quite a pattern for other 
children. She was naturally obedient and 
loving and truthful, but now she had fallen 
from grace and bumped her spiritual fore- 
head and sadly skinned her spiritual knees. 
And it had all come to pass through her en- 
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tire belief in Santa Claus. That afternoon 
she had been permitted to go over and visit 
Minnie Anderson, who lived next door and 
who, coming from German stock, was quite 
filled with Christmas lore. The two children 
had been left alone together while Minnie’s 
mother dressed her Christmas doll, and they 
talked. And Minnie had filled little Grace’s 
head with dire misgivings. “If,” Minnie 
had said, “ you have not been a real good girl 
all the year you will have a bundle of sticks 
instead of presents in your stocking.” And 
little Grace had tried 


for such little sins. She accordingly began 
to consider how she could circumvent her 
hard fate. She had heard her mother come 
up-stairs. She had not known that her aunt 
Flora, as she had been taught to call her, 
was in the library. She had stolen down- 
stairs, and she had started at the sight of 
Flora, but when she had seen that she did not 
notice her she had slipped across the room 
and stolen her own Christmas stocking and 
fled up the back stairs and gotten back into 
bed. She was hugging the stocking close 





very hard to remem- 
ber whether she had 
or had not been good 
all the year. Once, 
she admitted, when 
pressed by Minnie’s 
questioning, she had 
been guilty of helping 
herself to a spoonful 
of jelly without her 
mother’s knowledge, 
and once she had 
cried when her moth- 
er would not let her 
go to the store with 


her. Minnie was of 
the opinion that these 
two misdemeanors 


might have caused 
little Grace to lose 
her chance of Christ- 
mas presents. She, 
Minnie, could not re- 
member anything as 
bad of which she had 
been guilty. It, 
therefore, ended in 
little Grace’s return- 
ing home in a very 








when her mother peep- 
ed in at her the first 
time. The second 
time she had it hid- 
den away at the bot- 
tom of her doll’s 
trunk, which stood at 
the foot of her bed. 
When little Grace’s 
father and mother 
came up for the night 
and peeped lovingly 
in at her for the third 
time, and her mother 
gave her  rose-sprin- 
kled silk quilt a ten- 
der tuck; when she 
heard them whisper- 
ing in the next room 
and knew quite well 
they were discussing 
the disappearance of 
the stocking—little 
Grace realized in her 
child’s heart the emo- 
tions of one who had 
lived long in the 
world. She had come 
suddenly into a 
knowledge of deceit 








doleful state of mind, 
and hanging her 
stocking with a hopeless feeling that she had 
much better not. She had not fallen asleep, 
but had lain awake, thinking, and out of her 
thoughts arose finally a tiny flame of re- 
sentment and rebellion. She did not think 
that she had been so very naughty because 
she had taken just one spoonful of jelly, and 
she had wanted very much to go to the store 
that time when she had cried. It began to 
seem to little Grace that the loss of Christ- 
mas presents and the substitution of a bun- 
dle of sticks was entirely too severe a penalty 
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MAYBE. and wrong-doing for 

the sake of her own 
selfish good, which aged her, poor child! She 
lay awake a long time, and was very un- 
happy and at the same time defiant. Then 
she became so sleepy that her unhappiness 
no longer stung her into wakefulness, and 
she fell into slumber. She awoke early, and 
lay for a moment in her usual blissful semi- 
consciousness of life, which was hardly more 
than the consciousness of a rose. Then she 
remembered. It was Christmas morning. 
There would be no stocking hanging for her 
beside the chimneyplace. There might, in- 
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deed, be a bundle of sticks,-as Minnie An- 
derson had prophesied, for where was there 
another such naughty girl as she? But what 
else could there be? It was a woful face 
which looked up at Grace Maybe when she 
came in and wished her one darling a merry 
Christmas and kissed her. 

“Why, sweetheart,” she said, lovingly, 
“how has it happened that you have not been 





“WHERE DID THAT STOCKING COME FROM ?” 


up before now, and down-stairs to see what 
Santa Claus has brought you?” 

“T don’t know,” murmured little Grace. 

Her mother regarded her anxiously. “ Why, 
darling, what is it?” she cried. “ Don’t you 
feel well?” 

Little Grace’s father was standing in the 
doorway by that time, and looking concerned. 
“Tlad I better go for the doctor?” he said. 
“What ails her, Grace?” 





“T don’t know. Tell mother what ails 
you, mother’s precious lamb.” 

Then little Grace began to ery as she had 
never cried before, shedding such tears as she 
had never shed before: the tears which came 
from the horror of wickedness discovered in 
one’s own heart. Grace Maybe did not know 
what to do. She and Joe looked at each other 
in dismay, and Joe asked again if he had not 
better go for the doctor. 

Finally Grace soothed 
little Grace after a fashion, 
gave her her bath, brushed 
her hair, and tied it with 
a red and green ribbon be 
eause it was Christmas day, 
and fastened her embroid- 
ered red dress. Then little 
Grace was led down-stairs. 
Her father and mother 
could not imagine why she 
hung back and seemed to 
dread to go. But they were 
still more aghast when lit- 
tle Grace gave a shrill ery 
of terror at the sight of the 
stocking stuffed bulgingly 
and tipped with a sprig of 
holly. How in the world 
had it happened? Her 
Christmas stocking was up- 
stairs at the very bottom of 
her doll’s trunk, and yet it 
was here! It was too much 
for little Grae@, who was a 
nervous, imaginative child. 
She turned so pale that her 
mother laid her on the di- 
van, and Joe, after calling 
his brother, rushed for the 
doctor. Little Grace did 
not faint away, but she be- 
gan to weep again, and 
looked so pale and fright- 
ened that it was heartbreak- 
ing, especially on Christ- 


GASPED JOE. 


mas morning. Her uncle Oliver stood be- 
side her mother, and looked at her. 

“ What on earth ails her?” said he. “ Com- 
ing down with the measles?’ 

“Of course not, Oliver. She had them 
only last summer.” 

“Maybe it’s scarlet fever, then,” suggested 
Oliver, cheerfully. 

“Oh dear, I hope not,” moaned Grace. 
“Tt isn’t around here.” 
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“Sometimes there are isolated cases, I’ve 
heard,” said Oliver, wisely. “Seems to me 
her hands feel rather too warm.” 

“Tt can’t be,” almost sobbed little Grace’s 
mother. “Does your head ache, darling? 
Where do you feel bad, sweetheart?” 

“T don’t know,” panted little Grace, and 
indeed she did not know, for this world-old 
pain was quite new to her. 

Oliver took the stocking down, and he 
and little Grace’s mother tried to divert her 
with the contents, but she did not seem to 
pay any attention. Then the doctor came 
with Joe. 

“T have been trying to have her notice her 
Christmas presents,” Grace said, “but she 
seems to be all upset over them. See if she 
is feverish, Doctor.” 

The doctor, who was quite old and very 
stout, breathed wheezily and felt little Grace’s 
pulse, with spectacled eyes upon his big gold 
watch. Little Grace grew paler. She had a 
terrified conviction that the doctor and his 
watch between them would surely find out 
what the real trouble was. The doctor’s first 
words confirmed her. He turned and looked 
sharply at her mother, then at her father. 

“Has this child had any shock to her 
nerves lately?’ he asked. 

Grace Maybe gasped, and so did Joe. 

“Why, not that we know of,” replied Grace, 
and Joe echoed his wife. 

“ Not that we know of,” said he. 

Then the doctor turned his sharp eyes upon 
little Grace. “ Anything seared you lately?” 
said he. “Seen a mouse or anything?” 

“No, thir,” answered little Grace, feebly. 

“Ts it searlet fever, Doctor?” asked Uncle 
Oliver. 

“Searlet fiddlesticks,” replied the doctor, 
shortly. “This child has seen a bugabear. 
There’s nothing the matter with her. She 
is one of the kind of children who see bug- 
abears. It is time you stopped seeing buga- 
bears,” he said to little Grace directly, and 
she trembled and said, “ Yeth, thir.” 

“Mind you do,” said the doctor. “The 
very best thing you can do if she sees an- 
other,” he told little Grace’s mother, “is to 
give that child a good dose of castor-oil with- 
out any lemon to take .the taste out, and with- 
out any candy afterward. Sometimes castor- 
oil works like a charm. It drives away a 
bugabear better than anything else.” The 
doctor’s mouth, although his tone was very 
stern, twitched at the corners, and his eyes 


twinkled. However, out in the hall, with the 
library door closed, he spoke seriously to lit- 
tle Grace’s parents. “She is a very peculiar 
child,” said the doctor, and Joe and Grace 
looked rather proud, also alarmed. 

“She is nervous and sensitive to a very 
marked degree,” said the doctor. “ It seems 
absurd, but hes she anything on her mind?’ 

Then Joe and Grace stared. 

“ Anything on her mind?” said Joe. 

“ Anything on that blessed child’s mind?” 
said Grace. 

The doctor shook his head. “ Sometimes 
children, especially children of her type, get 
queer fancies into their heads,” he said. 
“Keep her quiet. Don’t attempt to even 
force her Christmas presents upon her if she 
seems disturbed. Keep her quiet, and the 
castor-oil won’t do any harm, anyway.” 

Events developed rapidly that Christmas 
day. Suddenly Uncle Oliver became aware of 
the true significance of the situation. It 
was after luncheon. The Christmas dinner 
was to be eaten at seven o’clock. Grace had 
taken little Grace up-stairs, and was trying 
to divert her by reading a story. , Joe and 
his brother were alone in the library, when 
Oliver turned and said: 

“Great Scott! Joe, you don’t think—” 

“No, old man, I don’t think,” Joe cried, 
hotly, but he colored. 

“Then you are .trying not to think, you 
and Grace. You can’t deny that. Why, Joe, 
Flora! Flora! the thing is monstrous!” 

“Of course it is. We don’t—” 

“But you are trying not to. Flora was 
alone in the room with that miserable stock- 
ing when Grace went up-stairs. You and 
Grace have let that much out, and—” Oliver 
jumped up and began pacing the room. 

“ Now, see here, Oliver,” Joe said. “We 
might just as well talk this over reasonably 
now that you have begun. Neither Grace 
nor I actually thinks Flora took that stocking, 
and, what is more, we never shall think so, 
but here are the facts.” Then Joe told in a 
few words the story of Flora, Annie, and the 
fur-lined cloak. 

“You do think so, you and Grace,” Oliver 
said, furiously. 

“T tell you, Oliver, we don’t think so.” 


“Everything points that way. You do 
think so. Flora shall not come here for 


Christmas dinner.” (Flora and Annie had 
been invited to dinner.) “T will go straight 
over and tell her not to come. She shall not 
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enter a house where she has been so insulted, 
not while I have any influence with her.” 

Then Oliver rushed out of the room, and 
thrust himself into his coat, and strode down 
the snowy road. Grace heard the commo- 
tion and came running down to the library, 
and Joe told her what had happened. Grace 
began to cry. 

“Tt is perfectly awful,” she said. “I never 
knew such an awfvl Christmas. Of course 
poor dear Flora didn’t take that stocking.” 

“T wouldn’t believe it if I saw her with 
it,” declared Joe. 

“Neither would I. But she is sure to feel 
that we do suspect her, and Oliver will only 
make a bad matter worse—he is so hot-head- 
ed—and Flora and Annie won’t come to din- 
ner, and little Grace scares me, she acts 
so strange. But I simply will not give that 
dear child castor-oil. I don’t care what the 
doctor said. He is a brute.” 

“ How does little Grace seem now?” asked 
Joe, anxiously. 

“She is just-as pale as can be, and you 
know she wouldn’t eat any luncheon, and she 
acts scared whenever I say anything about 
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her Christmas presents, and every now and 
then she begins to cry, and she won’t tell me 
what the matter is.” Poor Grace began to 
weep herself. “I never saw such an awful 
Christmas,” she said. “Oh, Joe, what do you 
think of it all?” 

“T don’t know,” Joe replied, gloomily. 
“But don’t you cry and make yourself ill, 
dear.” 

“Flora will never set her foot in this house 
again,” sobbed Grace, “ after Oliver tells her. 
Oh, I wish he had stayed at home. She will 
never come here again, and then when Oliver 
marries her he will never come. It is per- 
fectly dreadful.” 

“You go too fast, dear,” said Joe, consol- 
ingly. “Perhaps she will come. Flora is 
very sensible.” 

“No, she will not,” sobbed Grace. 

But Grace was wrong. At half past six 
Flora, Oliver, and little Annie appeared. 
Flora kissed Grace warmly. Then she laugh- 
ed, although there were tears in her eyes. 

“Grace darling,” said Flora, “I know just 
how queer this whole affair looks, but I do 
know that neither you nor Joe, after know- 
ing me all these years, can possibly think—” 

“Flora,” said Joe, with a great sigh of 
relief, “you are the most sensible girl I ever 
knew in my whole life.” 

As for Grace, she hugged and kissed Flora, 
and she hugged and kissed Annie, who was 
a blond morsel of a girl in a white coat and 
white leggings and a white hood, with. one 
yellow curl carefully tucked outside on either 
cheek. 

But Oliver still looked sulky. “ Well, 
Flora has talked me over,” he said, “and I 
suppose she is right. You can’t possibly 
suspect her.” 

“Of course we can’t,” came in an emphatic 
duet from Grace and Joe. 

“But,” Oliver went on, “all the same I 
don’t like such mysteries, and I want to know 
what did become of that stocking. I want 
this cleared up.” 

They had all been in the hall, talking, and 
now a weak little voice came from the head 
of the stairs, “ Mamma!” 

Grace turned quickly. “ What is it, dar- 
ling?” she asked. “The poor child has been 
so sick all day we had to call in the doctor,” 
she explained hurriedly to Flora, then went 
up-stairs, calling anxiously all the way: 
“What is it, precious? Don’t you feel 
well ?” 
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The others went into the library. They 
heard a door close overhead, then an excla- 
mation, then a sound of sobbing. 

“T should think everybody had lost their 
wits this particular Christmas,” Oliver said, 
irritably. “What on earth is the matter 
now ?” 

“Don’t, Oliver dear,” said Flora. “ Per- 
haps the poor child is sick.” 

“No more sick than I am,” said Oliver. 
“She is fretting about something.” 

Flora went to the foot of the stairs and 
called to know if she could do anything; and 
Grace’s voice, which sounded excited and agi- 
tated, replied, “ No, dear; little Grace and I 
are coming right down.” 

Flora removed Annie’s coat and leggings 
and hood, and she appeared in a white em- 
broidered frock, with a big blue bow on the 
top of her yellow head. Annie sat down obe- 
diently and remained very quiet, as did they 
all. Everybody in the room had a premoni- 
tion of an approaching sensation. Presently 
it arrived. Grace Maybe entered, and after 
her little Grace in her red Christmas frock 
with her red and green bow on her brown 
head, and she carried in each hand a well- 
filled stocking. Everybody except Annie, 
who sat still and smiled innocently, sprang 
up and stared. “ What—” began Oliver. 

“Where did that stocking come from?” 
gasped Joe. 

“Tell ther, little Grace,” said Grace, and 
she patted the brown head with infinite ten- 
derness and pity. 

Then little Grace told her story with her 
charming lisp. When she had finished her 
mother said: “ And now little Grace is very 
sorry that she did such a naughty thing as 
to come down-stairs and take her own Christ- 
mas stocking before Christmas morning and 
make everybody so much trouble, aren’t you, 
dear ?” 

“Yeth, ’m,” replied little Grace. Her 
eyes were still red with tears, although they 
had been well bathed with cold water, but 
her lips were smiling happily. 

Joe stood staring, his face in a broad grin. 
“Poor little duck! So she thought Santa 
Claus wasn’t going to give her anything this 


year, and planned to get ahead of him?” 
said he. 

“Hush, Joe, do,” whispered Grace. 

Oliver stood looking out of the window 
over the geranium plants, and he was shak- 
ing with subdued laughter. Flora was beside 
him, her hand on his arm. She also was 
laughing quietly. Annie sat and smiled. 
She smiled more when little Grace gave her 
the second Christmas stocking. 

“Thith ith for you, becauth Thanta 
Clauth did not mean to give me more than 
one,” said she. 

There was an irrepressible chuckle from 
Oliver. 

“Oliver,” said Grace, “why don’t you and 
Flora go into the parlor and let the children 
have this room to play in? I have to go out 
and see about dinner, and I want Joe to 
take the turkey out of the oven. I am afraid 
Maggie will drop it. She has a lame arm.” 

Left alone in the library, the two small 
girls sat on the floor and explored their 
stockings. 

“Did you think you wouldn’t have any 
presents?” asked Annie in the softest of 
voices. 

“Yeth,” replied little Grace. Then she 
looked wistfully at Annie. “If I tell you 
something won’t you ever tell, honetht?” she 
said. 

“ No, I never will,” said Annie, surveying 
her with great blue eyes. 

“T hadn’t ever been real naughty before, 
and that scared me,” whispered little Grace; 
“but that wathent all. You won’t ever tell, 
will you?” 

Annie nodded emphatically. 

“When I thaw those two stockings I 
thought Thanta Clauth wath crathy,” whis- 
pered little Grace, “but now I’ve found out 
there ithen’t any Thanta Clauth. Heth just 
your own folks.” 

“T’ve known that ever since I was born,’ 
said Annie, and she smiled a smile full of the 
wisdom of innocence at the other little girl. 

“T am thorry I didn’t alwath know he wath 
my folks,” said little Grace, “ becauth there 
wathen’t any need for me to take the stock- 
ing if he wath.” 


? 


tee Tas 
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Men as Hushands 


By Octave Thanet 











HERE is a famous “ mothers’ club” in 

Cambridge. Most of the members be- 

long (by proxy) to the faculty of Har- 
vard College. Some years ago, a member 
met another member the morning after a 
meeting and asked about it, not having been 
present. 

“Tt was charming,” exclaimed the other 
member. “So helpful. Miss G talked 
about the care of very young babies, and 
Dean H spoke of the problems of do- 
mestie service and how to keep our maids.” 

Approaching the subject of husbands, I am 
reminded of that meeting—of the maiden 
lady advising the mothers about their new 
babies, and the reverend gentleman instruct- 
ing the housekeepers about their servants. 
Still, as it is distinctly not instruction that 
is offered, only observation, why should not 
a spinster talk about husbands? She has a 
great many unbiased opportunities of study- 
ing them not only on dress parade, but in 
their hours of ease. She is sister or friend 
to their wives; sometimes she is their own 
sister; and if there is one person who sees a 
man clearly in this world of fog and illusion 
it is his sister. 

Let the open-minded consider, and they 
will see that any single person with eyes must 
accumulate a wide range of facts and in- 
ferences. This without counting the confi- 
dences reposed in her by the married. 

To do men justice, they are readier with 
their stories of happiness and the incredible 
accomplishments of their wives than with 
hard-luck tales; although they do tell them. 
A man doesn’t complain of his wife unless 
forced to it. And then he does not com- 
plain, he merely does not tell lies to shield 
her. One is not talking now of the cads or 
the brutes or the heroes of the divorce 
courts, but of decent husbands who wedded 
their wives in the determination to be true 
and kind to them. 

“What,” said I to a wise woman—* what 
should you call the main cause of failure in 
marriage when both parties really loved each 
ather in the beginning?” 











“There is no main cause,” said she; “ they 
are all subordinate.” 

“To what?” said I, shying at the appear- 
ance of an epigram—I have lived so often in 
Boston that I ean recognize them, however 
small. “Subordinate to what?” 

“To each other,” said she. 

Well, she may be right; sometimes it is 
hard to tell what cracked the vase, and no- 
body ever knows how that famous rift in the 
lute began;, only, “ N’y touchez pas! al est 
brisé!” and “ By and by ’twill make the music 
mute.” Nor does one get much out of the 
matrimonial losers, who have a hundred the- 
ories to explain their own particular evil 
condition, but each contradicting the other. 

Perhaps Chateaubriand gives the deepest 
explanation in that beautiful and pensive de- 
scription of the passing of love. Yet we 
Anglo-Saxons like to fancy that “it was not 
love that went”; no, it was his iridescent 
twin brother whom most men entertain in 
his place, only discovering their error when 
he slips out of the heart. Moreover, some, 
speaking out of their own knowledge, claim 
that when the Iridescent flies, his true broth- 
er may come, and he is “ ancient, constant, 
and eternal, and is not slain when this, its 
mortal frame, is destroyed.” 

The moral of all this is, that a diseussion 
of men as husbands is a free-for-all mystery 
hunt, with no discrimination because of age, 
sex, or previous. condition of servitude. 

My own opinion of American husbands 
has been expressed already; in the language 
of the street, “they are the best ever.” Be- 
ing the best ever, unselfish, considerate, not 
believing that wisdom will die with them, 
and well aware that there are many more 
things in their wives’ natures than are in 
their philosophy, they welcome the light, who- 
ever shall bear the lantern. So, nice as they 
are, it seems strange that they should ever 
make their wives unhappy; but—here is 
where we begin to study. 

About seven times out of ten, when a man 
hurts his wife’s feelings he wonders why she 
is hurt. Many times he does not know she 




















MEN AS 
has been hurt until the falling temperature 
gives him pause. Meanwhile, she is battling 
with a bruising sense of wrong and gnawing 
little doubts of his affection and a dreadful 
suspicion that she is not the woman that he 
ought to have married. She longs to clarify 
her perturbed soul with speech. She recalls 
the misunderstanding in their days of court- 
ship which ended in such a rush of light and 
happiness. Let us suppose that she does 
speak. He is bewildered, but promptly peni- 
tent—at first. Happy are they both if she 
shall discover in time that men do not enjoy 
clearing-up showers so much as women. He 
feels himself an awful brute to have hurt her, 
and he is grateful to be forgiven; but he 
would be more grateful if she could forgive 
him without a reconciliation. 

And he has some reason. A quarrel is an 
accident that might happen to any married 
pair; but a reconciliation is the premeditated 
darn which confesses the poverty of their af- 
fection. 3ut women dote on explanations 
and reconciliations and the prostrations of 
remorse. Such darkling pleasures are not 
for men. They would as lief try getting 
intoxicated on ipecac! Sometimes I think 
their instinct in the matter is truer and more 
delicate than ours. But underneath all the 
morbid nonsense is always the same thing, 
our pathetic craving for the assurance of 
love. 

There are women who hate “scenes ” shyly 
and bitterly, like a man. And there are many 
women who, recognizing their husbands’ feel- 
ing, give up their own secret desire to have 
it all made clear, and respond to his first 
tacit advance in the same temper. When the 
husband of such a wife, who has said truly 
cruel things about the cooking at breakfast, 
tries to clean off the slate surreptitiously by 
fervid praises of the dinner, she doesn’t feel 
that she must needs put him where he be- 
longs by responding sadly that she is glad 
that they have anything which suits him. 
Not she; she says cheerfully that she thought 
he would like it; she is glad he does; and 
turns the subject. Then they look at each 
other across the table, and they both laugh. 
And after dinner he puts his arm about her 
waist and says that she looks stunning; and 
the chances are that the next day he sends her 
a present, for it is the nature of the American 
to work off his gratitude as well as his re- 
morse, in gifts rather than graces. The aver- 
age good husband of our race will do almost 
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anything to show his repentance for paining 
bis wife except tell her of it or explain how 
he could speak to her that way when he loved 
her. But the poor chap doesn’t know how 
he could himself. If it comes to that, do any 
of us know why we permit ourselves to use 
language to our nearest and dearest that we 
shouldn’t think of using to the grocer? Has 
the injured wife nothing on her own con- 
science? One can safely lay odds that 
perfect lady ” can run the stiletto into a vital 
part three times to the Man of Wrath’s one 
or half a one! Usually a gentlewoman con- 
ceals all the sorrowful things that she knows 
about her husband’s disposition and people; 


“, 
a 


but when she is really angry he gets the truth 
from all points of the compass. She always 
knows where to strike. She 
inventiveness in small tortures quite beyond 
his less nimble wits. Really, considering the 
provocation that we give them, it is a wonder 
men don’t beat us oftener than they do! And 
the exasperating way we taunt them behind 
the shield of our helplessness; as women in 
a riot will run in front of the men to jeer 
the troops! Is it strange that they sometimes 
throw truth back for truth? 

More often they are silent; but silence does 
As custom and 
befitting a man 
and a gentleman forbid them to pommel us 
and they haven’t our gift of tongues, nothing 
is left them but flight. However, often that 
may hurt worse than the most biting repar- 
tee. 


shows a nice 


not always mean content. 
their sense of the conduct 


Men are not so vindictive as we, but they 
are more relentless. They form purposes in 
secret and 
from them. 
much in their vexation as women; but there 
an beneath their resentment 
which sometimes carries them out of reach. 

Men husbands are faithful 
women; they are not so tender; they do not 
forgive, as women do, conduct which disgraces 
them publicly; they are not so patient with 
physical pain; they are not so generous to 
sins outside of the affections; but they have 
a shining virtue of their own; they do not 
nag! 

It is not like a man to thresh out an old 
injury after every grain of circumstance has 
been extracted and the flail nothing 
but dust. Nor is it like a to tumble 
into the traps of his own logie and rescue 
himself by a burst of temper or a flood of 
Men fly into passions over trifles just 


in silence, and cannot be moved 


They do not splash about so 


is undertow 


as not so as 


raises 


man 


tears. 
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about as much as women; and often more 
violently. Their language, for instance, in 
regard to overdone beefsteak frequently is 
not fit for a lady’s ears; and it is to be hoped 
the waitress does not report it to the cook- 
lady! And it seems irrational to be upset, 
as men are, by the misbehavior of collar but- 
tons and little mistakes about wine, such as 
giving away the choicest sherry to the poor, 
sick washerwoman. Still, it may be admit- 
ted that while they fly into passions they do 
not fly into the same passion again and again. 
And when they forgive, they forgive; they 
do not simply take the offence away and put 
it in cold storage. 

A succession of petty jangles, of repeti- 
tions of old wrongs and new suspicions, is 
as blind and as pernicious as moles in a tulip 
bed. We on the side benches watching the 
great human game, we sigh oftener than you 
think, you married folk, over the way poor 
love is nibbled to death by the moles. 

The amazing thing is not that he dies, but 
that he escapes so often. Perhaps the reason 
on our side is that decently kind women who 
really love their husbands stop in time. They 
may have less love, but they have more char- 
ity with the flight of years. The reason on 
his side, at least one reason, is that men do 
not whimper in public; hence their friends 
do not get much chance to throw the oil of 
sympathy on the fire and turn a smoulder 
into a blaze. 

But this stoicism is due as much to pride 
as to principle; therefore let us praise them 
in moderation. 

Some of the marital unhappiness that may 
come to two people of high ideals and true 
devotion to each other arises from the dif- 
ference in their moral standards. Honor 
means one thing with a woman; quite another 
with a man. To do him justice, he sympa- 
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thizes more with her ideals than she with 
his. She cannot always understand them; 
she cannot even understand that they may be 
as dear to him as his are to her; and that 
possibly in the sight of the Lord there may 
be very little spiritual difference between the 
souls of pure women and righteous men. 

Thus it falls out that she may in the same 
breath reproach her husband for his lenient 
condemnation of the grosser frailties and his 
incomprehensible intolerance of trivial faults. 
She cannot see why he should be so shocked 
by what does not shock much better people. 

The physician’s wife cannot be consoled 
because he will not patent his great germ 
discovery; of course, patent medicines are 
horrid, but this is different, and everybody 
would buy it; and somebody would pay for 
it to give to poor people; so there really would 
be no difference. 

The lawyer’s wife is often puzzled by her 
husband when he talks of unprofessional 
conduct. The wife of the business man begs 
him not to say a word against a foolish strike 
that will be ruinous to his town, or a word 
in favor of a strike against intolerable condi- 
tions, because he might risk something in 
either case. “You keep out of the trouble,” 
she counsels, “ or you will lose money.” Then 
she goes out to the letter-box with the enve- 
lope containing the money she is to give to 
the Industrial Relief Society—a sum repre- 
senting honest self-denial on her part and 
given with a willing heart. 

No wonder men are puzzled by women. 

And no wonder women sometimes misun- 
derstand men. And perhaps the best. expla- 


nation we can give of our failures to keep 
step through a way beset with pitfall and 
with gin, is just the remark of Miss Jewett’s 
rustic philosopher: “Human nature does so 
prevail !” 














CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCING PETER 


uJ ETER and his wife stood hand 
in hand at the foot of the 
Carruthers door-steps, and 
looked at the prim Carruth- 
ers house. 

“T feel just as I did the 
first time I came here a-courting you, Mar- 
gery,” said Peter, with a little grimace. 

Margery gazed up at him adoringly. “ You 
look just as brave now as you did then, Pe- 
ter,” she said. “ Besides, all of my people 
have learned to love you since.” 

“The Carruthers don’t love,” declared Pe- 
ter. “They permit; accept, possibly; with 
qualifications, approve; but they don’t love 
any one who is not drawn to a scale. My 
best friend could not say I am drawn to a 
scale, Margery.” 

“Except physically,” said Margery. 

Peter’s hat was off, and his wild crop of 
curls glittered in the sun. His short-sighted 
blue eyes, set wide apart, had, at the mo- 
ment, an expression of whimsical terror. His 
mouth, Margery thought, was like a saint’s 
and a boy’s both. Father Damien, she called 
him when she most worshipped his beauty. 
The top of her own dark head was just as 
high as his mouth, and that is why Peter 
so often kissed her hair; her little round 
throat he kissed because that was as high 
as his heart; while he had plenty of other 
good excuses for demonstration. 

They walked up the steps and rang the 
door-bell. 





Illustrated 


en 
bd . 

by KoseO Neill. 
“Hear its proper tinkle — disapproving, 
too,” murmured Peter. “ Margery, I’m in a 
blue funk. I feel like ‘ Peter, Peter, pump- 
kin-eater, had a wife and couldn’t keep her.’ ” 

“Don’t say such things. Of course you 
can keep me,” said Margery, heatedly. “ It 
isn’t your fault, Peter, and I won’t have them 
saying things to you.” 

“Brave little lion,” he 
opened. 


said as the door 

A very proper maid showed them to a very 
proper drawing-room. Peter hated it. There 
was not a false note anywhere, not a line or 
color jarred, but it was calculated art with- 
out a spark of spontaneity or real life in it. 
Sitting with their backs to the light were 
three small, plump, and very proper people, 


Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers and Miss Mary 
Carruthers. On one side was Miss Dorcas 


Carruthers, the sister nearest in age to Mar- 
gery. Peter looked on her as in a measure 
their own, for since he and Margery had been 
married they had been forming the mind of 
Doreas, though Mrs. Carruthers called it un- 
dermining proper home influences. 

“How do, everybody?” called Margery, 
cheerfully. She kissed her relatives, mur- 
muring to Dorcas, “ You’re not in line, eh?’ 
Peter greeted them all as easily as he could. 
Then the two were motioned to seats in frout 
of the family. 

“Just where the light’s shining full on 
our faces,” said Margery, gayly. “ We have 
nething to conceal, mother.” 

“T am glad you can take your misfortune 
so lightly, Margery,” said Mrs. Carruthers, 
in a tone that was anything but glad. 
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“Thomas,” she added to Mr. Carruthers. 
Hler husband took that as a signal for speech. 
“We have sent for you, Peter,” said Mr. 
Carruthers, “to ask you if it is true that your 
fortune has been lost in the Bissel failure.” 

“T am afraid it is,” said Peter. 

“ But I warned you,” said Mr. Carruthers, 
sternly, his dark eyes flashing; “I warned 
you to withdraw.” 

“Yes, I know you did,” replied Peter. 
“ But Bissel seemed to think he would pull 
through, and he gave me some mining stock 
as security. He’s an old friend of mine, and 
I hated to bother him.” : 

Mr. Carruthers threw up his hands... 

“ But you could let your wife suffer!” said 
Mrs. Carruthers. 

“Tle always does just as I want him to, 
mother,” said Margery, decidedly. “ Even 
if it’s the first time I have ever heard of 
this,” she murmured to Peter. 

“For my part, I think charity should be- 
gin at home,” said Miss Mary. 

“T agree, dear,” said Margery. “ It should 
begin in one’s own family with a charitable 
judgment.” 

Dorcas made a little pantomime for Peter’s 
benefit; indicating the flooring of Mary and 
the soaring of Margery. Mrs. Carruthers 


THREE SMALL, PLUMP, 


caught the tail end of it and lifted an in- 
quiring lorgnette. Then she turned to her 
son-in-law. 

“Ts there nothing left of it whatever?” 

“Nothing,” said Peter. 

“You have forgotten the Martin farm in 
New Jersey,” pointed out Margery. “1 know 
it rents for five hundred dollars, because you 
gave it to me the first year we were married 
for my automobile tires, and I used it up 
in six weeks.” 

“Yes, I forgot that,” agreed Peter. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Carruthers. “ We 
shall raise the rent, and that will be some- 
thing.” 

“Tam afraid we can’t raise the rent,” said 
Peter, gently. “I don’t know what the Mar- 
tins would think, if we did. Besides, there 
has been sickness in the family, and they 
have not paid me any rent since that five 
hundred dollars Margery got. Is it three 
years since we have been married? Then 
they owe me either a thousand dollars or 
fifteen hundred. It doesn’t matter which. I 
don’t think they will be able to pay up.” 

“Of all the—!” began Mr. Carruthers, 
and then exploded in a series of growls. 
“ May I ask what you are going to do?” 

“There is his art,” said Margery. “No 
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PETER, 


‘one can deny that Peter’s pictures are beau- 
tiful.” 

“Do they sell?” queried Mr. Carruthers. 

“ Every one he has ever tried to sell he has 
sold,” said Margery, stoutly. 

“T have sold just three,” said Peter, “ for 
two hundred dollars each.” 

“He has given away hundreds,” explained 
Margery. “ That’s where Peter is so lovely. 
If his friends admire anything he has he 
gives it to them.” 


“It’s not a good quality for a pauper,” 
said Mr. Carruthers, 
“But you see,” said Margery, “we have 


not been paupers very long. We can accom- 
modate our habits to our new mode of life.” 
Peter danger signals in Margery’s 
black her little fingers were clutching 
his hands tightly. “1 afraid Margery 
will say something severe,” thought Peter. 
“Would you mind telling me what your 
available assets are?” asked Mr. Carruthers, 
coldly. Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers 
ting straight and still in their mahogany 
Their increasing perturbation show- 
their flushed cheeks and com- 
Miss Mary’s face was full of 
cold exasperation. Doreas looked anxiously 
at her sister and brother-in-law. 
“We have the two motor-cars, but I was 


saw 
eyes 


am 


were sit- 
chairs. 
ed only in 
pressed lips. 


going to give them away and get new ones,” 
said Peter. “In fact, I have got my heart 
set on giving one to Tommy Grace.” 

“Tommy Grace, as you call him, doesn’t 
need a motor-car, and your wife does need 
a roof over her head,” put in Mary. 

“ Speaking of roofs,” said Peter, “ reminds 
me that have a houseful of furniture. 
I suppose we could sell that.” 

“Yes, the motor-cars, but not the antique 
furniture,” said Margery, decidedly. “1 
cannot part with a stick of it.” 

“That would probably bring more money 
than anything we have,” said Peter. But 
his prudent words so little disguised the re- 
lief of his tone that Doreas laughed. Her 
parents quelled her with a glance, and then 
Mr. Carruthers said to Margery, with some 
embarrassment : 

“Your mother and I—er—have been dis- 
cussing a plan for you. We assumed that 
Peter ought to be able to raise a few thou- 
sands by selling his personal property. We 
thought he might go West and take up part 
interest in a ranch. With some good prac- 
tical man he ought to get along.” 


we 
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“Do you think we should like that, Pe- 
ter?” said Margery, musingly. 

“QOur idea 
Mr. Carruthers, hesitatingly. moth- 
er and and | for a 
trip around the world, and we thought we 
would like to take you ‘with us. Then, when 
we came back, if Peter had—er 
out West, we would see what 


for you to go,” said 


“ Your 


are going soon 


was not 


sisters 


succeeded 
next.” 
“ Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 

Had a wife and couldn't keep her,” 
His face 
Margery 
stared from her parents to Peter; then she 
jumped to her feet. 

“ What 


you!” she eried. 


murmured Peter under his breath. 
was crimson and his chest heaved. 


be thinking of, both of 
“Are you actually propos- 


can you 
ing to separate me from my husband?” 
“Nonsense! We are only offering you a 
trip abroad.” 
“It is very good of you,” said Peter, “ and 
I know you have Margery’s welfare at heart.” 
“ But my husband can support me perfect- 
ly well,” said Margery. “I didn’t think you 
could be so unkind, father and mother. Just 
because Peter has a soul above money, you 
think he is a failure. 
if he wants to. 
along, Peter.” 
Mrs. Carruthers lost 


Peter can make money 
He can do anything. Come 
some of her stiffness. 
“Tt is only that I cannot have my child suf- 
fering,” “We wrote offer- 
ing her an allowance and she would not take 
it. We should have asked you to come, but 
we knew you would not care to.” 

“T don’t know why you thought I would 
come without my husband. Peter and I ean 
stand on his own feet,” said Margery. She 
rose, and Peter rose, too. “ Thank you very 
much for your’ interest,” she added, more 
softly. “I know you meant to be kind.” 

“We shall let you hear as soon as we have 
Peter. “ Good-by.” 
the door, 


she said to Peter. 


made our plans,” said 
They went out of 
followed them. 
“ Good-by, dear peops,” 
Peter will find a way.” 
Peter and Margery shut their mouths 
tight and set off in the direction of Central 
Park. 


and Dorcas 


“T know 


she said. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PUMPKIN SHELL 


the one 
and sat 


Tuey found their favorite bench 
on which Margery had said “ Yes” 
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down. A. green shady sward was before 
them, upon which rolled-some happy chil- 
dren whose mothers and nurses sewed and 
embroidered on benches near by. Peter and 
Margery never minded having people around 
them. They were wise enough in their hap- 
piness to know that one must feel a kinship 
with all the world, if happiness is to ring 
true. Besides, a crowd did not destroy their 
precious sense of intimacy with each other. 
They could be in a seething sea of people 
and yet tell each other delightful secrets 
with their eyes. 

“ Doreas,” said Peter, irrelevantly, “is a 
nice girl.” 

“Peter,” Margery replied, “it is not just 
because I love you that I believe in you.” 

“T suppose your people would say that my 
failure has just begun. But I wonder, Mar- 
gery, if it has not been lasting all my life. I 
know the other chaps in art think my work’s 
a failure, not because it’s bad, but because I 
don’t have to do it, and therefore don’t—” 

“Quality is better than quantity,” said 
Margery. 

“Now listen, little woman,” said Peter, 
gravely. “They are right, your parents. I 
ought to have protected you better than I 
have. I should have taken some of my 
money out of Bissel’s hands when your fa- 
ther told me to. I’m too easy-going, and 
that’s a fact. I have done you a wrong in 
marrying you.” ’ 

“T just wish all the girls I know could 
have the same kind of wrong done them. 
Only, I don’t want all of them to marry you.” 

“ No, she won’t scold,” said Peter. “ Mar- 
gery dear, I was cut up in there. I—I—felt 
unmanly, my dear, and that’s worse for a 
man than losing a talent or a fortune.” 

Margery’s little face went white. She had 
never seen Peter look like that. She didn’t 
know what to say. 

“Tt’s a very hard thing, you know, to have 
it seem that you cannot look after your wife, 
especially when you know there is nothing 
you have ever done to prove that people are 
mistaken.” 

“Well, you can’t prove it till you can 
prove it, can you?” said Margery. “ Your 
chance has come now.” 

“Yes, my chance has come now,” said 
Peter, solemnly. They looked in silence at 
the blue sky and the green sward and lis- 
tened to the chatter of the playing children. 

Then Margery said, “You know, Peter, 
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the only dream of my married -life that has 
been realized has been you.” 

“Did you have in mind anything but me?” 
inquired Peter, seriously. 

“T did,” confessed Margery. 
our house to be—a salon.” 

Peter threw back his head and laughed so 
joyously that some of the children laughed 
in sympathy. 

“Tt may seem funny,” said Margery, “ but 
I did hope that, having married an artist 
and a man who had had two things accept- 
ed by a magazine, you would draw clever 
people and I should keep them.” 

“That would be a fair division of labor,” 
assented Peter. 

“But what happened?” said Margery. “I 
had to go on with the set of friends that 
were mine before I had the sense to fall in 
love with vou, and your friends did not mix 
in with them.” 

“No, no,” agreed Peter. “I can still re- 
member those first ghastly dinner-parties.” 

“And, Peter,” said Margery, sorrowfully, 
“T did try to drop my set and take up—” 

“Tt wasn’t your fault that we failed,” said 
Peter, hesitatingly. “It was mine. My 
crowd never did take me seriously. It will 
be different now. They will come around 
and see us as they never did.” 

“Mine won't,” said Margery, grimly. “I 
know how it is when your money all goes. 
People mean to be kind, and they buy some 
of your valuable stuff for a song, usually. 
Then after a while they stop coming. So 
many things crowd the unfortunate out of 
their minds. I don’t care, Peter; you are 
quite enough for me.” 

“T don’t really think,” said Peter, “ that 
you and I have noticed other people so very 
much since we have been married. We have 
just gone through the social motions because 
it has been expected of us, and if we’re any- 
thing we’re obliging.” 

“Peter, it’s all been wrong,” said Mar- 
gery. “ What have I done with our money? 
I have had a housekeeper who robbed me, 
with six servants under her, who, you may 
be sure, didn’t get a chance to rob her. I 
should have kept the house myself. I don’t 
even know what butter costs, nor how many 
eggs a capable hen should lay per day.” 

“T can tell you that,” crowed Peter. 

“But I do know one thing,” said Margery, 
vigorously, “and that is I’m going to live 
the simple life, and live it honestly and sin- 


“T wanted 








PETER, PETER 





PETER 


AND MARGERY 
cerely. Not the way the Walsinghams did. 
Do you remember our week-end with them 
at Rising Dene?” 

“There have 
murmured Peter. 

“Well, you know how they raved about the 
simple life, and said they were going to 
rough it in the country.” 

“ Ah, I do remember,” said Peter. 
roughed it with 
meadow, two 
blankets.” 

“ Therefore,” said Margery, “I’m going to 
take cooking lessons—that is, if we ean af- 
ford to have me take them.” 

“There’s Tommy Grace coming,” 
rupted Peter. 

A slim, dark, spectacled man was making 
his way across the sward, picking his route 
among the children by the help of a little 
black eane. He had a shy, pleasant face, 
and he spoke rather slowly. 

“T knew I should find you here.” 

“We don’t mind being known as senti- 
mental,” said Margery, “as if Peter and I 
have much in our hollow world except each 
other and you, Tommy!” 

They made room for him between them. 

“Do you know you are sandwiching pau- 
pers?” she asked. 


been so many week-ends,” 


“ They 
five motor-cars, a polo 


billiard-rooms, and Indian 


inter- 


NEVER MINDED 





HAVING PEOPLE AROUND THEM. 

“T have always wanted you to be poor,” 
said Tommy Grace. “ Now you will do some 
real work. I want you to begin by painting 
me some frescoes.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! You live in a flat you 
don’t own and you can never afford frescoes,” 
said Peter. “ But,” he added, cheerfully, 
“some of my friends who ean afford it will 
order frescoes.” 

“Of course they will,” asserted Tommy. 

“What Peter can do is write stuff, and 
then you print it, Tommy,” suggested Mar- 
gery. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, doubtfully. “ You 
see, it will have to be saleable stuff,” he ex- 
plained. 

“T thought,” said Margery, reproachfully, 
“that you live for art.” 

“T do,” said Tommy. 
zine doesn’t. 


“Only my maga- 
You know I’m only the humble 


instrument of the real members of the 

firm.” 
“Yy se > are tt} .d dow 
ou see, we are getting turned down 


fast,” pointed out Peter. “But I tell you 
what you can do for us, Tommy, you that 
have such a fine business head.” 

“Just name it.” 

“You can make an inventory of all our 
stuff and tell me the best way of disposing 
of most of it. Then, with some ready money 
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“I HAVE ALWAYS WANTED YOt 


we shall have time to turn around.” Peter 
looked quite businesslike as he spoke. 

Margery preened herself with pride like a 
little pouter pigeon. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if 
stock broker or something,” she said. “Only, 
of course, I don’t want him to. He might 
get rich and lose us our chances of making 
something of ourselves.” 

“Then, what are aiming at,” 
Tommy, “is that desirable (and elastic) econ- 
dition known as being comfortably off.” 

“That deseribes us,” Peter. 

“Well now,” remarked Tommy, in a sen- 
sible tone, “I have no doubt I have a better 
knowledge of what’s in that house than you 
You ought to make two or three thou- 


which, if I 


Peter could be a 


you said 


said 


have. 
sand outside of the antiques, 
know you, you will keep.” 
“But there are probably debts,” hinted Peter. 
“Let’s hope for the best,” replied Tommy. 
“ By the time you have got your eye on the 
place you would like to live in, Margery, I 
shall have disposed of the stuff. But, dear 
people, where are you thinking of going?” 
“Harlem or the Bronx or some such des- 
ert,” sighed Margery. 
“T cannot,” said Peter, “see Margery in 
these places, or even in a city.” 


TO BE 


POOR,” SAID TOMMY GRACE. 


“Well, what are you going to do?” per- 
sisted Tommy. “I have only a half an hour 
left for you two. I’ve had two hours off for 
lunch already. How are you going to keep 
vourselves, and where are you going to keep 
yourselves ?” 


_*' Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife, and couldn’t keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And there he kept her very well. 


“Tommy,” cried Peter, “ you’ve given me 
an inspiration. You must know that I was 
born at Deep Dene, now called Martin’s 
farm. It’s got lots of barns, and one yellow 
one, away off to the side—a nice two-storied 
barn—the pumpkin shell for Peter’s wife! 
Margery and I will go and live in it. We 
shall build it over into a house with our own 
hands, and raise chickens and cabbages and 
stuff, and I will make a studio on the north 
side, and paint pictures.” 

“You are sure you know a hammer and 
a plane from a cabbage?” asked Tommy, 
sceptically. 

“Oh, Peter!” cried Margery, “that will be 
perfect. There never was such a manager 
before.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Woman Suffrage 
== in England 





By Syduey Brooks 


OR at least two generations there has 
been a woman-suffrage movement in 
England, but it is only within the last 

three years that it has made itself felt as a 
political power. Mary Wollstonecraft pub- 
lished her Vindication of the Rights of 
Women in 1792; Sydney Smith, with his 
usual keen sense, was urging the claims of 
women to a sound education in 1810; James 
Stuart Mill expounded with unanswerable 
foree the philosophy of the case against “The 
Subjection of Women,” and himself, in 1866, 
entered Parliament as an avowed advocate of 
woman suffrage, presenting petitions in its 
favor and moving an amendment to the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill of 1867 for the purpose of 
bringing women within the circle of the 
franchise. The cause won some notable ad- 
Mr. Faweett and Disraeli among 
and a few gifted and distinguished 
threw themselves into it, organized 
and set to work to convert Parlia- 
ment and the country by the strictly pacific 


vocates, 
othe rs, 
women 
societies, 
and constitutional means of argument— 
meetings, and Parlia- 
ment has been petitioned on many subjects, 


addresses, petitions. 


but on none, I should think, so often as on 
woman suffrage. From about 1870 to 1906 
it rained petitions, to the number of well 


over three thousand. Nothing came of them. 
One gigantic appeal signed in 1896 by 257,000 
with the systematically 
in books according to Parliamen- 
was indeed allowed the 
privilege of a week’s display in Westminster 
Hall. And from M.P. 
would bring in a woman-suffrage bill. One 
such passed its second reading by a majority 
of 33 as long ago as 1870; another in 1897 
carried, also at its second reading, by 
71; and a third in 1904 by 114. But noth- 
ing more was heard of any of these meas- 
ures; they never got beyond the initial stage; 
and their discussion was looked upon rather 
as a welcome break in the seriousness of the 


women, signatures 
arranged 
tary constituencies, 


time to time an 


was 


House of Commons life and as an occasion 
for a riot of Parliamentary humor. The 
publie was not interested in the question. 


The press boycotted it. Meetings multiplied, 
but they yielded no “copy.” More and more 


women joined the ranks of the suffragists, 
but the agitation they organized had the 
fatal defect of dulness. The temperate ap- 


peal to reason fell on deaf ears. It is safe 
to say that up to the end of 1905 the aver- 
age Englishman had hardly given a thought 
to the movement, knew next to nothing about 
it, and was profoundly indifferent to its for- 
tunes. 


If he 


ignorance and his apathy, 


has now been forced alike out of his 
if woman suffrage 
the 
and 
alto- 
new tactics adopted by the 
last three 
franchise has 
become 


is to-day, as it unquestionably is, in 
front rank of the _ political 
topics of the 


questions 
moment, the result is 
to the 
themselves. In the 
the agitation for the 


to be 


gether due 
women years 
ceased 
has instead 


painfully 


“academic ” and 
and indeed 


Its organizers have 


eminently practical. 


studied to some purpose 


the only methods by which reforms in Eng- 
land, or at any rate the kind of reforms they 
have in view, are ever carried. It was not 
by argument that the men, first of the mid- 
dle, and then of the working, classes won 
the franchise. That argument played a part 


foolish to 
factor was 
great 


in their agitations it would be 
deny, but the 
the threat of it. 


1832, 


force or 
Bill of 


was only passed 


operative 
The 


historians are 


Reform 
agreed, 
revolution. Its suc- 
and of 1884 were the 
of pressure less menacing, but 
Politicians little 
abstract 


time to avert a 


1867 


just in 
cessors of result 
not less di- 


rect. have time to spare 


Seven 


have 


justice. 

they act bec they 
to, because not to act means the loss of votes 
and of popularity. In the matter of th 
franchise, especially, concessions are never 
granted, but 
the fold do 


without 


for quest ions of 


times out of ten -ause 


Those within 
gate; it is those 
These are the plati- 
tudes of polities in England, but it took the 
women suffragists half a 
and apply them. When 
however, that on the old 


always extorted. 
not open the 
who force it. 
eentury to realize 
once grasped, 


argument 


they 
lines of 
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and appeal they could achieve nothing, their 
adoption of masculine methods was swift 
and thorough. To win what men had won 
they saw that they must act as men had 
acted. If it was the law of English politics 
that only those who made themselves a power 
to be dreaded could obtain an effective hear- 
ing, then the obvious course for the suf- 
fragists was to adapt themselves to their en- 
vironment. For the last three years they 
have proceeded to do so. They have taken 
a leaf from the honored note-book of mas- 
culine agitation. They have made them- 
selves as ubiquitous and disturbing a nui- 
sance as did the men of 1830 who smashed 
the Duke of Wellington’s windows, or the 
men of 1866 who threw down the Hyde Park 
railings. 

A record of their activities, indeed, since 
1905 would show that there are few devices 
patented by their brothers for the conversion 
of politicians that the women suffragists 
have not made their own. They have heckled 
every single member of the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman and Asquith cabinets. They have 
been thrown out of innumerable meetings, 
not always in the gentlest manner. They 
forced pretty nearly every candidate at the 
general election of 1906 to define his atti- 
tude towards their movement. They have 
invaded the once sacred precincts of West- 
minster Hall and the lobbies of the House of 
Commons, and have there raised pandemo- 
nium. At every by-election they have flood- 
ed the constituency with banners, leaflets, 
placards, and admirably effective speakers. 
When Mr. Winston Churchill, defeated at 
Manchester, sought an asylum at Dundee, 
he was pursued from meeting to meeting by 
a militant suffragist with a bell. The law- 
courts have echoed to women’s defiance of 
man-made law. They have broken the Prime 
Minister’s windows; they have chained them- 
selves to his railings. There is scarcely a 
town in England that has not been thrown 
into an uproar by their propaganda. They 
have organized imposing processions and 
held monster meetings in Hyde Park and 
the Albert Hall. A suffragist with a collect- 
ing-box outside a London railway station or 
addressing an open-air gathering in a side 
street has become one of the commonest of 
metropolitan sights. They boast that over 
four hundred members of the present House 
of Commons are on their side and that the 
defeats of the government candidates at the 
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by-elections of a few months ago were chief- 
ly due to their efforts. Both claims are 
probably a little exaggerated, but it is the 
bare truth to say that the ability, enthusi- 
asm, and daring with which they have con- 
ducted their campaign have never been ex- 
ceeded by men. They have already won half 
the battle. They have compelled the coun- 
try and the House of Commons to attend to 
them and to discuss their demands in a seri- 
ous and chastened spirit. There is no flip- 
paney in a Parliamentary debate on woman 
suffrage nowadays; there is no indifference, 
but, on the contrary, the keenest interest, in 
the attitude of the public towards the ques- 
tion, or at least towards its exponents. 
People may be shocked, startled, disgusted 
even, by the new tactics, but they can no 
longer pretend to ignore a movement in the 
cause of which over two hundred and sixty 
women in less than thirty months have gone 
to prison without bravado and without re- 
pining —least of all, when they find that 
movement supported by women of all classes, 
trades, and professions, by the mill hands 
of Lancashire as fervently as by Newnham 
and Girton graduates; when they see it rap- 
idly extending its operations, adding to its 
resources, and enlisting the active backing 
of many of the country’s foremost men; and 
when they observe it entering more and more 
into the calculations of responsible political 
strategists. 

In America the advocates of woman suf- 
frage seem to an onlooker to rest their case 
too exclusively on abstract and general con- 
siderations. In England their arguments 
take a much more concrete form. Every- 
thing that can be said on the philosophy of 
the question has long ago been said. It is 
a subject the pros and cons of which have 
been as thoroughly explored as the pros and 
cons of vegetarianism. True to their na- 
tional bias, the English suffragists of to-day 
rather scamp the merely theoretical side of 
their cause and lay the greatest stress on its 
tangible and material aspects. More, per- 
haps, in Great Britain than anywhere else is 
the movement for the political enfranchise- 
ment of women a by-product of those great 
economic and social changes which within 
the last century have made woman less and 
less a dependant upon man and more and 
more his equal and his competitor. This 
has given it a spirit of businesslike reality 
somewhat lacking to the propaganda in other 
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countries. It has also had the effect of mak- 
ing it a matter of intimate concern to the 
women of the working classes. You do not 
in England hear the suffragists talking very 
much about “natural rights” er democratic 
principles or the injustice of taxation with- 
out representation. They do not ignore 
these points and the theories that they lead 
to, but neither do they labor them. What 
they are far more concerned in pressing home 
is that there are certain specific disabilities 
under which women suffer in England and 
certain specific reforms which, if they had 
the vote, they believe they could accomplish. 
It is this practicality which, more, I think, 
than anything else, has attracted to the 
movement the support of the working-women 
of the north. Great play, for instance, is 
made with the legal inequalities attaching 
to women in England. Speaking generally, 
the common law renders them incapable of 
holding public offices. Alone of the learned 
professions the medical is open to them. 
They cannot be represented by their own sex 
in any court of law. All the churches are 
officered by men alone. The Institute of 
Surveyors does not admit a woman estate 
agent to its membership. Except in the 
lower ranks the civil service is closed to 
women. If a married woman is in business 
partnership with her husband and he be- 
comes bankrupt, her claim to a share in his 
estate is postponed to that of other creditors. 
Women cannot inherit freehold property un- 
der an intestacy, except in default of male 
heirs. For example, if a person dies intes- 
tate, leaving two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, the children will take equal shares of 
his* personal estate, but the son will, in 
addition, take the whole of the real estate. 
Again, on the death of a married woman 
who leaves no will, her husband succeeds to 
the whole of her personal property and takes 
a life interest in the whole of her freehold 
lands. On the other hand, if the husband 
dies intestate, leaving a widow and some 
children, the widow only receives one-third 
of the personal property and a life interest 
in a portion of his real estate. If there are 
no children she receives one-half, the other 
half going to the husband’s next of kin. In 
eases, however, where the real and personal 
property is less than $2500 she takes the 
whole, and where it is more than $2500 she 
is entitled, in addition to her one-half share, 
to a charge on the estate of $2500, The di- 
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vorce laws are another grievance. A _ hus- 
band ean secure a divorce on the sole ground 
of his wife’s infidelity. A wife must, in 
addition, prove bigamy, cruelty, or desertion 
for two years and upwards. Similarly, the 
rights of a father to the control and custody 
of his children are superior to the rights of 
a mother. 

There are in Great Britain over five mil- 
lion women earning a living. In some trades 
they outnumber the men. The cotton un- 
ions alone have 96,000 women members. It 
is among this great body of industrial work- 
ers that the suffrage movement finds some 
of its most determined advocates. This is 
especially the case in the northern counties, 
where women have organized trade-unions 
and co-operative societies, fasten eagerly 
upon social and economic problems, largely 
helped to found the Labor party, and at the 
last general election subscribed enough from 
their collective funds to pay the expenses of 
one of the Labor representatives. The agi- 
tation for the franchise has at least done 
this much good—it has directed the attention 
of the country towards the problems of wom- 
en’s work and wages. People are beginning 
to realize that while sweating is at all times 
and under all circumstances an abomination, 
it is ten times more abominable when women 
are its victims. They are beginning to ask 
themselves why women who do the same 
work as men, and do it as well, should be 
paid much less. The average of women’s 
wages in the cotton trade is $3.50 a week— 
a sum that even an unskilled male laborer 
would scorn to accept; and the cotton trade 
on the whole is a well-paid one. The suf- 
fragists are undoubtedly right when they 
urge that one very important reason why 
the wages of men have risen by from fifty 
to a hundred per cent. in the last sixty 
years is that they have had the vote, and that 
one very important reason why women’s 
wages have either remained stationary or 
have actually grown less is that they have 
no votes. They are right, again, in thinking 
that women’s work will only cease to be es- 
timated by the sex of the worker and will 
only begin to be judged and rewarded on 
its merits, when women can make themselves 
felt as a power in politics and a direct in- 
fluence on legislation. At present in all 
trades, employments, and professions, except 
perhaps the stage and literature, women are 
restricted to the lower ranks, and, by com- 
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parison with their male competitors, are 
systematically underpaid. One would ex- 


pect, in such a matter, to find public bodies 
and government offices holding the scales 
with some approach to evenness. But as a 
matter of fact some of the worst inequalities 
of salary are to be found among the school 
and factory inspectors in the employment of 
the state, among the clerks in the post-of- 
fice, and among the teachers in the public 
schools. These are injustices for the re- 
moval of which the suffrage would unques- 
tionably prove a powerful lever. And, be- 
sides all this, there are many public questions 
—such as education, temperance, factory leg- 
islation, housing reform, sanitation, and so 
on—that concern women as much as, if not 
more than, men, and that should not, it is 
claimed, be settled without their views being 
ascertained. 

What the English suffragists ask for is 
the vote on the same terms as men. But the 
terms on which men at present hold the vote 
are subject to so many anomalies and quali- 
fications, especially qualifications of a prop- 
erty kind, that Liberals have no desire to 
see them extended, believing that the inclu- 
sion of women would merely add to the Con- 
servative vote. Mr. Asquith, when he made 
his famous “surrender” to the suffragists 
last May, warned them that the government 
could only incorporate an amendment in 
favor of woman suffrage into its Electoral 
Reform Bill, provided that the amendment 
was “on democratic lines”; provided, also, 
that it had behind it “the overwhelming 
support of the women of the country, no 
less than the support of the men.” The 
Prime Minister’s reference to “ democratic 
lines” has generally been taken to mean 
that married women should, ipso facto, ‘be 
taken as sharing in their husband’s qualifi- 
vations. Another scheme, put forward by 
the extreme wing of the suffrage party, is 
that adult suffrage should be introduced for 
both sexes. But this would involve so gi- 
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change in 


gantic an electoral change —a 
outnumber 


which the women voters would 
the men—that no government, I think, is as 
yet likely to propose it. A third plan is 
that the municipal franchise at present em- 
ployed by women should be converted to a 
Parliamentary franchise, with the special 
proviso that no woman shall be disqualified 
by reason of marriage. Each of these sug- 
gestions has difficulties of its own, and the 
suffragists, thovgh they have made an im- 
mense advance, cannot be said to be more than 
within sight of their goal. Their ultimate 
victory I look upon as assured, but it may 
take years to win in. It is not certain that 
the government will bring in an Electoral 
Reform Bill at all. It is still less certain 
how the House of Lords would regard an 
amendment admitting women to the fran- 
chise. The suffragists themselves, with the 
keen political instinct that has throughout 
guided their agitation, realize this perfectly 
well and have no intention of abandoning 
either their militant tactics or their opposi- 
tion to the government. 

Are most Englishwomen, are most Eng- 
lishmen, for or against woman suffrage ? 
Would a plebiscite, taken on that sole issue, 
show a hostile or a favorable majority? I 
confess I do not know. I do not believe any- 
body knows. I get, however, the impression 
that.in England, as in America, the bulk 
of the women are apathetic and indifferent, 
and that of the remainder a great majority 
are vehemently in favor of it and a small 
minority somewhat less vehemently opposed 
to it. As for the men, most of them, I fancy, 
take the facetious view of the whole move- 
ment, do not realize its seriousness, but are 
good-humoredly content to let women have 
the vote if they really want it. The vital 
thing is that many thousands of them do 
want it with an earnestness that might fitly 
be called a passion, and that minorities, if 
are resolute, usually get their own 


t hey 
way. 
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Pierce. 
mother?” asked Miss 


sighed Mrs. 

“ What is it, 
Angelina and Miss Angelica, in so- 
licitous duo. 


, () H dear!” 


“A letter from Mrs. Armstrong. She 
writes that she is visiting her married daugh- 
ter in Brooklyn, and would like to see us.” 

“Well? You’d like to her, wouldn’t 
you? It must have been ten years since we 
left Dubuque, and in all that time very few 
of our old friends have got as far as New 
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BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


can invite company just now. 











A EMMONS 








York. 


It will be rather pleasant for you, 





won’t it, mother, to have a little visit with 
her ?” 

“Oh yes, of course, but it is so inoppor- 
tune—” 

“We must invite her to dinner—her and 
her daughter,” insisted Miss Angelica, who 
was the younger and ruled the family. 

“But the flat never looked so bad,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Pierce. “I don’t see how we 
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MISS ANGELICA ATTACKED THE 


DAVENPORT 


COVER FEARLESSLY. 
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rug ought to “Luncheon would really be better,” Mrs. 
be sent to a Pierce agreed. “Then they might be able 
cleaner, and_ to get home the same day.” 


the floors need 
to be stained— 
the hall floor 
is dreadful— 
and the dav- 
enport cover 
is threadbare 
—it simply 
must be uphol- 
stered. I 
wouldn’t have 
Mrs. Arm- 
strong see us 
looking so 
shabby—she is 
an immaculate 
housekeeper, 
and nothing 
that is out of 
order will es- 
cape her eyes. 
Oh dear, I al- 





ways think 
when the _ re- 
mittance 
comes that we 
will surely be 
able to save 
some of it so 
we will not 
“Gracious! 1 Frorcot!” bring up at 
the end of 


every quarter without enough money to meet 
emergencies. You know, girls, we have 
searcely five dollars in the house, and the 
bank account—I daren’t think about it,—and 
the rent is due—” 

“And the gas bill.” 

“ And the butcher’s.” 

“ And the baker’s.” 

“And I haven’t paid Miss Simpson for 
making this gown, and it is almost worn 
out—” 

Miss Angelica waved her hands. 

“None of these things make any differ- 
ence. We cannot allow foolish pride or fear 
to prevent us from extending proper hospi- 
tality to mother’s old friend. We must rise 
to the situation. What day shall we have 
them over?” 

“Couldn’t we make it luncheon instead of 
dinner ?” 

.“ Dear Angel, that is a most excellent idea.” 


“ Luncheon it 
write a cordial 


will next Thursday do? 
that ought to be about right. 
us time to get ready 


plan things.” 


shall be. Now, mother, you 
note and invite them—how 
This is Friday— 
It will give 
and Angel and I will 





Miss Angelina began with a protest. 
“We can never get painters here in time 
to do the floors.” 


“Of course not. 
money to pay them if we could. 


we have no 
There are 


Furthermore, 


only a few dollars in the bank—not enough 


to draw against, 


really—and we must save 


our cash for those things we may have to 


buy at places 


where we 
have no ac- 
count. I 
shall paint 


the floors my- 
self.” 

Miss Ange- 
lina gasped. 

“Yes, my 
dear, and 
you’ ‘ll help 
me.’ 

“Of course / 
[ ay, 
it boks 
impossible.” 

“ Then J 
must begin at 
once.” 


She whisk- 
ed out of the 
room and in 


a few min- 
utes  reap- 
peared in her 
marketing 
costume. 
“While I 
go for’ the 
paint, please 
get the step- 
ladder and 
take down the 
eurtains. 
They must be 
laundered.” 
When she 


returned, tri- 
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umphant, with a large can of paint and a 
brush, Miss Angelina was looking disconso- 
lately at the pile of curtains in the middle 
of the floor. 

“Shall I telephone the laundry—” 

“By no means. We could not possibly be 
sure to get them back in time—in fact, we'd 
be sure not to. We must do them ourselves. 
Put them in soapsuds to soak. Also those in 
the dining-room.” 

“Did you mail 
Mrs. Pierce. 

“T didn’t know it was ready. I'll take it 
the next time I go out. Please put it on 
my desk.” 

Miss Angelina appeared in the doorway, 
flushed and troubled. 

“T—lI’ve broken the dining-room window. 
I almost fell off the step-ladder, and—” 

“Tet us be thankful it is none of your 
bones. Upper or lower sash ?” 

“ Upper.” 

“We'll paste some paper over it, and keep 
the shade down. Have you put the curtains 
to soak?” 

“T am just ready to do that now.” 

“Ts our best table-cloth clean?” 

“Of course not.” 

“ Better add that; and put in any soiled 
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KITCHEN WAS TORN OUT. 








napkins you can find—and doilies must 
have plenty.” 


“We ought to have a woman come in to 


we 


help us. We'll have a large washing on 
our hands—” 
“No money to pay her. Besides, aren’t 


we women—and three of us?” 

A tap of the door-bell drowned Angelina’s 
reply. It announced the janitor, who had 
come to tell the tenants that the water-supply 
would be cut off for the remainder of the 
afternoon. 

“Well,” said Miss Angelina, “the curtains 
ean soak to-night just as well. Meantime, 
what would I better do?” 

“Go over to Daggett’s and see if you can 
find anything suitable for covering the dav- 
enport. They have a fairly good stock of 
upholstery materials, and, thank goodness, 
our account there is not dangerously large.” 

In the absence of Miss Angelina Miss An- 
gelica wielded her paint-brush swiftly and 
deftly, a wide, substantial border growing 
rapidly around the rug. Suddenly Mrs. 
Pierce burst into the room. 

“The paint, mother! Look out for the 
paint!” 

“Qh, gracious! Oh, I forgot—!” 

With a spring she landed in a place of 
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safety—the middle of the rug—her shoe soles 
rich with dark brown paint. 

“Don’t move! Don’t move!” 

“T’ll have to move! I can’t stay here un- 
til that border dries!” 

“T’ll put down papers. Oh dear! I’m 
tracking up the border. Never mind. There, 
now—you can get out into the hall again. 
Have we any tur- ' 
pentine in the 
house ?” 

“ Not a drop.” 

“Of course not. 
Well, Angelina 
must get some as 
soon as she comes 
back. That will 
clean the rug, but 
it will take us an 
hour or so. Here 
she is now. Don’t 
take off your 
wraps, Angel. 
Oh, that is love- 
ly! What a re- 
lief to find some- 
thing that is ex- 
actly right!” 

“Tt was a rem- 
nant. No more 
like it anywhere, 
the salesman 
said.” 

“We'll cover 
the davenport to- 
morrow. I think 
I'll have to paint 
the hall down 
each side first, 
and we ean walk 
in the middle un- 
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out of two of the dining-room chairs? We 
have been using only three, you know, but 
we shall need all five, and, really, the other 
two dre not safe.” , 

“Then be sure to give them to the guests. 
It may create a diversion. Meantime, I'll 
think about them.” 

“Just look at this!” Miss Angelina held 
aloft the best ta- 
ble-cloth, and dis- 
played a_ large 
hole at one side. 

“ Mouse ?” 

“Evidently. 
And just where 
we can’t cover it 
with a _ centre- 
piece or a doily 
or anything.” 

There seemed 
no solution ex- 
cept the next best 
table-cloth. 

In the evening 
they made a list 
of what remained 
to be done. It 


the davenport and 
three eushions, 
cleaning the sil- 
ver and glass, 
sweeping the flat 
throughout, and 
waxing the floors, 
washing the win- 
dows, mending 
the rug in moth- 
er’s bedroom 
sewing the lace 
on Angelina’s 





til the paint dries. dresser-cover, pol- 
Then I'll reverse | wi iB ishing the copper 
the process.” Lt co ff ee service, 

“And we'll mending the Sat- 
walk on both “HERE IS THE INVITATION! NEVER SENT!” suma jar, alter- 


sides at once!” 
exclaimed Miss Angelina, wildly. “ That 
will be a graceful performance!” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to paint first 
one side and then the other.” 

“Well, rather!” 

Mrs. Pierce reappeared with the chastened 
demeanor of one who has not behaved with 
commendable. discretion. 

“Do you realize that the seats are almost 


ing the fit of An- 
gelina’s blouse on the shoulder— 

“Oh, I thought we were a fairly neat and 
orderly family,” wailed Angelina, “ but when 
we have to be put on inspection it seems as 
if we were almost as bad as a lot of tramps.” 

“Nonsense! We're all right. We would 
do all of these things, anyway, in time, but 
having to do them all at once makes them 
seem like an accumulation of disorders.” 


included. covering - 
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In the morning Miss Angelica attacked 
the davenport-cover fearlessly, and after 
careful measurements cut the material with 
the skill and precision of a professional up- 
holsterer. At least, so Miss Angelina told 
her. 

The cover was exactly three inches too 
short. 

Miss Angelica turned pale. 

“How can it be?” she exclaimed, desper- 
ately. “It isn’t! It can’t be!” 

It was. 

“T think,” she faltered, “you said it was 
a remnant. There is no more like it.” 

Miss Angelina nodded. 

“Don’t worry, Angel. Remember I broke 
the window. We can get some different 
stuff—it can be charged.” 

“So expensive! What can we do with all 
this ?” 

“Cover cushions.” 

“Ts there anything else at Daggett’s that 
you like?’ 

“Not a thing; but we can’t stop for likes 
now. We'll have to cover it with something, 
if it’s porous plasters.” 

Sunday the Pierce family rested from 
their labors. 

Monday the cleaning process was renewed, 
and from front to rear, and floors to ceilings, 
the Pierce flat was put in immaculate, shin- 
ing order. 

“How nice it looks!” said Mrs. Pierce, 
surveying it with satisfied eyes. “ Helen 
Armstrong would have some trouble to find 
anything amiss with it now. Angel, will 
you press the button? Somebody seems ex- 
tremely anxious to get in, to judge from 
the way the bell is ringing.” 

Miss Angelica pressed, and a well-dressed 
man appeared at the front door. 

“T am from the city water department,” 
he explained. “The water-supply on the 
top floor of this apartment-house is not sat- 
isfactory to the fire department, and some 
changes must be made. It will be necessary 
for our plumbers to work in your flat for a 
few days to put in some new pipes.” 

“Plumbers!” gasped Miss Angelica. “ But 
we have just cleaned the flat and put it all 
in order for company!” 

The inspector’s mouth twitched under his 
thick mustache at the three dismayed faces 
before him. The exact domestic condition 
of a flat is not vital to the city of New York. 

“Of course, I’m sorry, madam, but you 
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must have adequate fire protection: The 
premises might burn while your company 
was present—” 

“How true!” exclaimed Miss Angelina, 
thoughtfully. 

“How absurd!” retorted Miss Angelica, 
scornfully. “Is there no escape?” 

“ None, madam.” 

“Then we may as well let the men come 
as soon as possible.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday witnessed a con- 
tinuous procession of overalled men, dama- 
scened with paint and whitewash, tramping 
back and forth through the newly painted 
hall of the Pierce flat, and leaving plaster 
imprints of their boots at every step. A 
part of the wall in the kitchen and a similar 
part in the bathroom were torn out, to get at 
the pipes; the kitchen sink was removed; 
the bathtub was filled with broken plaster 
and bits of wood; holes were bored in the 
floors; parts of the ceiling were knocked 
down; and the water-supply was turned off 
entirely. 

The Pierce family ate what scraps of food 
they could accumulate, and piled the un- 
washed dishes in the tubs. Late Wednesday 
afternoon deep gloom and depression had 
settled down on Miss Angelina. 

“T wonder why Mrs. Armstrong doesn’t 
reply?” Miss Angelica said, looking at her 
mother inquiringly. “ Perhaps they’re not 
coming—” Her voice had almost a note of 
hope. 

“Oh yes, they are. I said in my note that 
I would assume they accepted unless they 
should write me to the contrary.” 

“Don’t you think we’d better recall the in- 
vitation, or at least write and change the 
day?” said the ever-cautious Miss Angelina. 

“ Not yet,” answered Miss Angelica, grim- 
ly. “These men will have to stop work at 
dark, and we will not. We can work all 
night if necessary. I’m not going to be 
balked now.” 

“But they will be back at eight to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“They'll not get in.” 

“But, Angel! The city—” 

“The city will have to wait. This is our 
flat.” 

The workmen, however, proved more ex- 
peditious-than was ever known in the annals 
of New York, and to the surprise and de- 
light of the Pierce family announced at five- 
thirty that the job was completed. 
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The horrible débris was consigned to the 
garbage, and far into the night two valiant 
Angels, with brooms and mops and dust- 
cloths and brushes, cleaned and scoured and 
polished until, for the second time that week, 
all traces of dirt and disorder were removed. 

By noon the next day every last touch had 
been put on everything, and the Pierce fam- 
ily, horribly fatigued but spotlessly arrayed, 
awaited their guests. 

“You told them one o'clock, didn’t you, 
mother ?” 

“Yes; one o'clock.” 

Mrs. Pierce smoothed her gown compia- 
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cently. Helen Armstrong’s own home had 
never looked neater than this. But no— 
there was still a flaw. 

“Don’t you think, Angel, that those pa- 
pers on your desk look a little disorderly yet? 
Can’t you put them out of sight?” 

Miss Angelica arose obediently and lifted 
a small pile of old letters. 

“ Mo—moth—mother—mother!” 


ed. 


she gasp- 


“ Here—this—here is—here is the invi- 
"9 


tation! 
Mrs. Pierce screamed wildly. 
“ Never sent?” 
“ Never sent!” 
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Tue sheen upon the ivy-tod 


Is deeply beryline; 


The crystals on the meadow sod 


Like shimmering opals shine; 


And faint and far 


As from a star 


Sweet echoes sink and swell,— 


Bar upon mellow music bar,— 


Noel! noel! noél! 


Along the path beyond the stile, 
And through the grove we go; 


And should we linger for a while 
Beneath the mistletoe, 
What harm, prithee, 


As dreamily 


Low rings the Yule-tide bell 
A joy-peal for my love and me,— 
Noél! noél! noél! 
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are as pliable and elusive as_ boiled 

macaroni compared to ideas. Once get 
an idea imbedded in the human mind, once 
have the population thoroughly convinced that 
such a thing is so—and though all the facts 
in the universe protest against it, they pro- 
test in vain. 

Mankind formed his main concepts of life 
in general and most things in particular in 
the time of his racial youth, when he was 
fresh and definite and cocksure. If mankind 
is called “he” in this instance, it is not in 
forgetfulness of the new-found biological 
facts which show that the female is the race- 
type, but in illustration of one of the ideas 
in question—that universal conviction of an 
androcentric world that the male is the whole 
thing, and the female, to quote an ancient 
jest, “but a side issue.” 

This condition underlies the group of con- 
tradictions and absurdities which have grown 
up in the human mind concerning woman, 
the alleged enigma. If half the things that 
have been said about woman are true, the 
other half cannot be; yet sooner than admit 
ourselves mistaken and seek for the truth, 
we have preferred to accept all the contra- 
dictions in a lump, and cover the strange 
outline with this vague cloak of the insoluble 
problem. 

Literature teems with allusions to woman. 
Since man began to think and talk and write 
he has thought, talked, and written about 
her, to such small purpose that to this day 
he still, on the one hand, covers her with 
one general definition, confines her, or tries 
to, to one general trade, one fixed, immov- 
able position; and, on the other hand, cheer- 
fully sings, “ You’ll never find two alike in 
any one place, You'll never find one alike 
twice.” 

When confronted with the glaring incon- 
sistency of his opinions he says he can’t 
help the inconsistency; she is inconsist- 
ent; she is a bunch of contradictions, she is 
an enigma. Some are -flippant and saucy 
over this unguessed riddle, some deeply pon- 
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der and are much impressed. Few are will- 
ing to admit that what they call mystery i4 
merely as the mystery of the alphabet to one 
who doesn’t know it—that our difficulty in 
understanding is due only to plain ignorance. 

Our convictions on this point are heredi- 
tary. They have been handed down from 
father to son throughout all history; and 
when a fact is exhibited which knocks them 
into a cocked hat, we merely tack the hew 
fact on to the old ideas and point proudly to 
the added mystery of our enigma. 


Women are better than men. 
Women are worse than men. 
Women are modest and timid. 
Women are bold and shameless. 
Women are strong as steel. 
Women are weak as water. 
Women are constant. 

Women are fickle. 

Women are selfish. 

Women are unselfish. 

Women are tender. 

Women are cruel. 

Women are all alike. 

Women are never alike. 


Thus and otherwise, adding gleefully to the 
phrasing of our world-riddle, have we di- 
verted ourselves with conglomerate generali- 
zations on this ever-attractive subject. * In 
the interests of social progress, would it not 
be well to lay aside this childish attitude and 
consider the facts in the case? 

Here is so well-known a scientist as Grant 
Allen ruthlessly stating one popular posi- 
tion: “Woman is not the race—she is not 
even half the race, but a sub-species set 
apart for purposes of reproduction merely.” 

Mr. Allen is beyond argument ‘now,’ bit 
a more recent writer, Mr. H. B. Mariott- 
Watson, has phrased this view in terms even 
more definite and exalted. Writing on “ The 
American Woman,” he says: “Her restless- 
ness has caused her to abdicate those’ fune- 
tions which alone excuse or explain her ex- 
istence.” 

That misguided’ young German, Otto 
Weiniger, within’ the past few years put 
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forth a book on woman, wherein she was re- 
viled beyond any abuse Oriental. Yet, by 
some mysterious force we do not care to 
analyze, this much described and criticised 
creature is given a place and precedence 
among us which steadily advances with the 
march of civilization. 

If we begin to study the complex of alle- 
gations hitherto so blindly accepted, we shall 
be able to simplify our enigma at once by 
the easy process of excluding many of its 
definitions as false. Take, to start with, that 
universal charge, coming down to us in son- 
orous Latin, “ Varium et mutabile semper 
femina.” This variability of women is one 
of the oldest and most widely accepted of 
the popular myths about them. 

Against this world-swaying idea advance 
the poor, plain, helpless facts—the biological 
and social facts—which are these: The fe- 
male is the race-type—the conservator and 
endless reproducer of species. The male is 
the variant. He was developed precisely to 
meet the need of variation; appearing in 
numbers, in marked dissimilarity, and moved 
by a spirit of antagonism toward his com- 
petitors almost as strong as his attraction 
toward her. 

Away goes the rib-story, the helpmeet the- 
ory, the sweet, soul-delighting phrase, “ God’s 
last best gift to man.” Behold instead God’s 
last best gift to woman. In her lies the 
main stream of physical immortality, the 
unbroken line of life; through him comes 
change and chance of quicker progress—also 
chance of sad degeneration if she choose the 
wrong one. Our enigma may be shorn at 
once of this main definition on the ground 
that it simply isn’t so. 

“But women do differ!” protests the irri- 
tated world; “they continually differ. They 
are weathercocks. They don’t know their 
own minds.” 

Let us remember the pleasing legend of 
the six blind men of Hindustan who went to 
see the elephant. One got hold of his trunk, 
or vice versa, and declared the elephant to 
be very like a snake. Another clutched his 
tail and said he was like a rope; another 
fell against the big rough side and said he 
was like a wall; one clutched a leg and called 
him like a tree; one touched the tusk and 
compared him to a spear; one the ear and 
described him as a fan. Those blind men, 
each firm in the conviction of personal ex- 
perience, might perhaps quarrel as to what 


the elephant was really like; or, agreeing, 
might sagely shake their heads and call the 
elephant—an enigma! 

If different men see women differently; or 
if one man sees different characteristics in 
the same woman at different times, or even 
goes so far as to see two different charac- 
teristics at the same time, and fails to relate 
them, it does not prove that she is an enig- 
ma. It only proves the limitation of his 
knowledge. 

If, on the other hand, women see men 
treat their own women with respect, and the 
women of their own class with respect, and 
hear them talk most devoutly of their re- 
spect for womanhood, and then find the same 
man paying his “salesladies” too little to 
live honestly on, and recommending them to 
“find a friend ”—does this prove that men 
are enigmas! Hardly. It goes to prove 
some things, but not that. 

Let us discern some of the other alleged 
qualities of our world-puzzler. She is called 
“the fair sex.” She is universally credited 
with beauty—superior beauty. Her judge 
and critic, her celebrater in poetry and por- 
trayer in paint and marble, is man. Now 
the male of any species naturally finds the 
female of his species attractive, but the 
standard of racial beauty is not to be so 
decided. Human beauty is a higher thing 
than that. In the degraded position of wom- 
en, in their confined artificial lives, they have 
lost much of that human beauty without 
their fond admirers ever noticing it. 

It is a masculine canon of taste which has 
crippled the feet and atrophied the calves of 
Chinese ladies; it is the male poet who sings 
of these pitiful abortions as “ golden lilies.” 
It is the same masculine standard which has 
admired and demanded the “cypress waist,” 
the slim, slender, sylphlike variety of lady. 
Our highest standards of human beauty, the 
Greek statues, do not have cypress waists. 

A maddened lady of San Francisco, pro- 
testing against “dress reform,” once said to 
me: “Do you want us to have big waists 
like the Venus of Milo? The men wouldn’t 
like it!” 

Yet men made the Venus of Milo and 
worshipped her—onee. Ah! well—* varium 
et mutabile semper—vir.” 

Man in Africa likes his’ women large and 
round, and fattens them in darkened huts, 
like Hamburg geese. Man in England likes 
them strong and brave. Man in India likes 
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them soft and submissive. Man in America 
likes them almost any way, it would appear. 

But his changeful standards of taste have 
played hob with beauty. There are few 
women who even know the right proportions 
of the human figure, or would care to have 
them if they did. Feeble little feet, futile 
little hands, fragile little bodies he has de- 
manded and produced. “ Woman’s weakness 
is her charm,” says the arbiter in one of his 
moods. 

Women are growing stronger now, 
man will find the charm is still there. 

Women are naturally timid, we are told, 
and, conversely, men are brave. The facts 
are that men are combative by nature, and 
take belligerence for bravery. Woman, the 
mother, is courageous in the face of any 
danger, courageous by nature, because she is 
a mother. Watch men and women in a panic 
—in a theatre on fire, for instance—and see 
if this sharp distinction of brave men and 
timid women is apparent. Among ferocious 
animals the female is as ferocious as the 
male—and more so. In timid animals the 
male is as timid as the female—unless his 
masculine combativeness is aroused. The 
ram is more likely to butt you out of the 
pasture, but the bell-wether leads the flock. 

Women are naturally modest is another 
common belief. This is very widely under- 
stood, very stoutly upheld; yet we see a vast 
machinery of convention to compel them to 
modest behavior—just as if nature had not 
done it already; and we see women from one 
end of history to the other behaving in such 
rampant contradiction to this belief that the 
believer can only explain it by calling them 
unwomanly. 

The efforts of man to label and classify 
this ever-present, ever-powerful influence, 
without due knowledge or even fair consid- 
eration of the facts at hand, are both pain- 
ful and amusing. Painful in their conse- 
quences to both parties, amusing in their 
childish futility. This “ Feminine modesty ” 
of which we have heard so much, a modesty 
not of youth, not of ignorance, not of inex- 
perience, but of sex only; a modesty which 
must blush and drop the eyes before a man 
because he is a man, is not modesty at all, 
but a form of feminine allurement. The 
bold, bright glance of the girl who is not 
constantly aware that she is a girl, is far 
more modest than all the coy withdrawal 
we have so admired. Modesty belongs prop- 


but 
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erly only to recognized inferiority. Our wom- 
en have cause to be modest in many lines 
where it has not occurred to them as neces- 
sary; but this is not because they are wom- 
en. Men, too, have cause for modesty in 
directions where it does not yet appear; but 
with greater intelligence we may look for 
new standards in modesty as in other things. 

Especially strong has been our old convie- 
tion as to woman’s weakness. Through all 
time have we heard of this—no, not through 
all time, but through all history. Prehistoric 
time knew better. Historic time has known 
better, too, but not that class of us who have 
made our thoughts and feelings. The vocal 
fraction of mankind is responsible for most 
of the ideas of the world. Most people live 
and die in conditions which provoke no re- 
action—no response, at least, in words. In 
deeds we recognize the facts. In actual life 
we see the vast majority of women working 
hard their lives long, and thriving under it. 
We see a very small minority of women liv- 
ing in lace and laziness, and not thriving 
under it. We see the essential functions of 
womanhood best fulfilled by those who work 
out-of-doors, and those same essential func- 
tions weakened and vitiated in those who 
work much less and sit about in houses. 

In the face of these trifling facts—facts 
as old as the human race, facts common to 
every nation, facts prominent and continu- 
ous and known to all—we still maintain our 
poetic convention as to woman’s weakness. 

Man, when he could, penned up his women 
and made them weak for lack of exercise, 
white for lack of air and sunshine, soft and 
useless as human beings. He liked them so 
—for a change. Since man’s strength is es- 
sentially aggressive and resistant, and wom- 
an’s is not of that order; since man, using 
his strength against woman, naturally found 
her weaker than himself and enjoyed the 
discovery —he has erected the myth as to 
woman’s weakness and its charm. 

As a factor in every-day life he does not 
find it charming, but a great nuisance. The 
toddling feebleness of a high-heeled, long- 
skirted, wide-hipped, narrow-chested, under- 
sized woman is not attractive from any intel- 
ligent point of view, male or female. Its 
appeal to man is not to his highest, but to 
his lowest, nature. Defencelessness is a 
temptation to aggressiveness, a constant lure. 
It is a shallow attraction, not deep and last- 
ing in effect. The best love man gives wom- 
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an is reverence, and reverence is not based 
on weakness. Meanwhile, “when pain and 
illness cloud the brow,” the woman appears 
in her true position—strong, patient, benefi- 
cent—and man finds that a “charm,” just as 
he found the opposite. (So contradictory 
are men!) 

If we again bring up the long array of 
facts, pale, silent things, but large and very 
numerous, we find that “weak woman” is 
the burden-bearer of the race. Her strength 
is not only that of passive endurance, but 
good, plain, muscular power to lift and 
earry, to toil arduously for long hours, and, 
with all this, to make new people and add 
their care to her other labors. 

If men had recognized these facts, made 
a cult of woman worship based on power 
instead of weakness, used their unnatural se- 
lective position for good instead of evil, they 
would have filled the world with sturdy, 
splendid women and their noble sons. But 
they have preferred to propound riddles and 
leave them, unguessable and unguessed. It 
is the false cult of weakness that has so 
lowered the standard of beauty in women. 
Any living animal to be beautiful must be a 
sterling specimen of its kind, capable of full 
activity. An unused organism cannot be 
sound and strong, and if not sound and 
strong it is not beautiful. 

Here is the woman. She is naturally 
strong. She has been made unnaturally 
weak. Her natural strength often shows 
through and overcomes her unnatural weak- 
ness. Is this an enigma? 

From the same unnatural restrictions have 
sprung the other reflexes so commonly taken 
to be feminine characteristics, such as curi- 
osity. “ Feminine curiosity!” Who has not 
heard of it? 

Bernard Shaw, making his usual back- 
acting impression, says women are not curi- 
ous at all, but densely incurious; that they 
have remained unmoved in the face of natu- 
ral phenomena, where curious man, investi- 
gator and experimenter, has worked out all 
the knowledge we have won. Mr. Shaw for- 
gets, if he knows, or chooses to ignore, that 
long proto-social period in which the free 
woman did observe and experiment, and did 
invent the major industries of the world. 
Their lack of scientific curiosity is synchro- 
nous with lack of opportunity, lack of free- 
dom, lack of stimulus, and ever-present 
weight of restriction and penalty for any 


such manifestation. They were not trained 
to discover and protest—but to submit. 

On the other hand, they have manifested 
a ceaseless eager-prying curiosity in certain 
lines, in the field of affairs which came within 
their ken, of which they gained stimulating 
glimpses and yet were denied full knowledge. 
The business of living, just as important to 
the woman as to the man—more, for it af- 
fects her children—is carried on by man just 
out of woman’s reach. In warfare, which 
may mean loss of all she loves and needs; in 
commerce, labor, religion, the affairs of the 
world and the affairs of the home—she has 
manifested a keen interest. “Women are 
so curious!” says the man of business. 
“Women are so incurious!” says the man of 
science. And they solemnly decide together 
that she is an enigma! 

It is also true that the average woman in 
daily life is petty and personal to the last 
degree. Yes—and what is her daily life? 
Does it involve the consideration of large 
interests, the handling of public affairs, the 
broadening complex of world business? 
Hardly. It consists in an endless repetition 
of the smallest round of duties, in the nar- 
rowest personal relation. She has to serve, 
with her own hands in most cases, or by 
deputy, the personal, physical needs of a 
small group of people. If she soars to men- 
tal and moral usefulness, it is still to those 
same people. The universal profession of 
women, house-service, is quite enough to ac- 
count for her pettiness, and produces the 
same results in men-servants. Here rises the 
androcentric world triumphantly, and cries: 

“Yes, but it is natural and instinctive for 
women to do these things! They like it! 
They do this work because they are women 
—therefore, the pettiness is natural to them!” 

The Hebrew thanks God every day that he 
was not born a woman. He has good reason 
—seeing what he and his religion have done 
to her. Searcely a girl grows up who does 
not wish she had been born a boy. She has 
reason, seeing the way life has been arranged 
for her. If it is true, O Riddle-maker, that 
women by nature choose and prefer this kind 
of work, why has it been necessary to array 
Church and state against them to prevent 
their doing any other? And if, in spite of 
ancient tradition and as ancient law; in spite 
of social opposition and domestic prohibi- 
tion; in spite of the long struggle, the cruel 
loss and pain, so often entailed, we find these 
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weak, timid, petty creatures pouring forth 
into every kind of human industry just as 
fast as they can force a way for themselves 
—how does this agree with their alleged limi- 
tations ? 

It does not agree is the answer. 
did agree. 
an enigma. 
the facts. 

The facts are that women are people, and 
act very much like other people under the 
same conditions; further, that heretofore the 
conditions to which we have forcibly re- 
stricted our women are such as to have in- 
evitably produced the small-mindedness ob- 
served in them; and that women are not 
naturally led or held to this range of life, 
but are driven into it ag cattle are shipped— 
there is one open gate, and everywhere else 
blows and abuse. 

With every field in life open to women, 
with girls educated at home and in school 
exactly as boys are, or rather as boys should 
be, then, after some generations of free- 
dom, if we see practically all women volun- 
tarily choosing to spend their lives in doing 
housework, we shall be justified in claiming 
that such labor is their natural sphere. 

The jealousy of women is a thing largely 
of economic origin. Men are jealous with 
no such excuse. Let any one attempt to 
“alienate the affections” of a man’s wife 
and he may be shot at sight—and a male 
jury acquits according to the good old un- 
written and strictly androcentric law. Yet, 
in losing his wife’s affections, he did not 
stand to lose his dinner, his clothes, the house 
over his head, his position in society. Man 
has elected to be the entire source of supplies 
to woman. When she is restive at the pros- 
pect of losing so necessary an adjunct, he 
says she is naturally jealous. When her 
peaceful acceptance of polygamy proves her 
not so hopelessly jealous, after all, he says 
she is an enigma. And when his own in- 
herent and violent jealousy, his murderous 
jealousy, his jealousy so natural that it is 
allowed to excuse him for a hanging offence, 
is exhibited to him, what does he say then? 
Nothing. He does not have to. He has 
not been publicly criticised and discussed and 


It never 
It does not have to agree. It is 
But it does agree perfectly with 
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pulled to pieces and put together again for 
unbroken ages—as a sex by the other sex. 

Woman’s wilfulness is another of these 
profound criticisms. Any human creature, 
kept in unreasonable subjection, reacts in un- 
reasonable rebellion. Irresponsible self-will 
is a product of slavery. In proportion as 
women acquire freedom and exercise power 
they lose the childish freakishness of their 
state of tutelage. 

So with their cruelty, noted most in the 
state of savagery; of decadent savagery, 
when women are slaves. Cruelty begets cru- 
elty. The anthropologist, who knows the 
treatment of women in the period of deca- 
dence following the overthrow of the Matri- 
archate, wonders only that they did not rise 
at night and destroy their tormentors. That 
women have lived through history with so 
few murders at their doors.speaks well for 
the natural tenderness and strength of love 
which has enabled them to bear without re- 
taliation. As with the wilfulness, given con- 
ditions of freedom and responsible power, 
and the narrow callousness sometimes found 
will disappear. 

It is no light matter to arbitrarily develop 
bad qualities in half the human race. When 
that is the mother-half, it is a heavy human 
wrong. The contradictions we have forcibly 
bred in women react injuriously upon men 
and are inherited by children. Our careless 
indifference and light throwing aside of the 
tangle as a mere puzzle does not help us. A . 
little honest study, a little courageous facing 
of the truth, and the riddle of the universe 
is solved. 

What puzzles us in women is only the con- 
fused result of totally unnatural conditions. 
Fair and equal treatment, full share in hu- 
man life, will show us the real creature. 
Then we shall not shrink back with horror 
from the occasional appearance of our full 
result—“a rag and a bone and a hank of 
hair,” that heartless and brainless vampire 
so laboriously constructed by misguided man; 
but find with us instead a friend and com- 
rade, a being of strength, beauty, and wisdom, 


A perfect woman. nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command. 
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Che Carol of Sacrifice 


By Douise Morgan Sill 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY Hutt 


JOSEPH looked upon the Child, 
(Carol joyfully), 

Then on Mary, pale and mild, 
(Carol cheerily); 

Mortal she, yet by her there 

Lay no child as mortals bear. 

Joseph bent his head in prayer. 
(Carol solemnly). 


Joseph bowed his head and prayed 
(Carol quietly) 

For the peace of wife and maid, 
(Carol solemnly). 
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Then he raised his head and smiled, 

By the grace Divine beguiled, 

Blessed he Mary and the Child. 
(Carol thankfully). 


To the lowly shed God came, 
(Carol solemnly), 

And the shed was bright as flame, 
(Carol solemnly). 

Thought the Child He would atone 

For all life, and give His own; 

From the Mother self had flown; 

Joseph thought of Them alone— 
(Carol joyfully). 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 
in this department, no more contributions are desired until the middle of 


January.—Epiror. 





How I Keep my Maids 

DurING my twenty-five years of housekeep- 
ing I have had most of the annoyances ex- 
perienced by other “ housemothers,” but I 
have not been afflicted by the constant chang- 
ing of servants. My maids have stayed two, 
three, and four years; the term of service 
being ended either by illness, marriage, or 
change to a distant place on their part or 
our own. 

I have had for these many years a large 
and, in some respects, a difficult household 
to manage. My immediate famil; numbers 
five, and we have had with us always two 
or more elderly relatives. My husband’s pro- 
fession, too, is one which makes it a duty 
as well as a pleasure to welcome to our table 
both friend and stranger. I have never had 
more than two maids, and why they “ put 
up” with this large family and its constant 
guests is the marvel of my neighbors. 

The story of one of my four-year maids 
may, therefore, be of interest, as in her work 
and her treatment in my home she is a type 
of all the others. 

When Sarah entered my service I kept but 
one maid, I soon found that this one was 
capable, economical, and neat, and I took 
pains to foster these virtues. I praised her 
cooking frequently and remembered to say 
at times, when passing through, “ How very 
nice your kitchen looks, Sarah.” After the 
first week, during which she learned the sys- 
tem of the house, I never interfered with 
her work except for an occasional suggestion. 
I, of course, attended, as I have always done, 
to the catering, ordering of meals, etc. 

Sarah had flashes of impertinence. I often 
found it discreet to be entirely deaf to these; 
when this was impossible I talked to her as 
quietly as I could, knowing her sharp words 
were the result of “nerves.” When these 
unruly parts of my own make-up were on 


edge I stayed away from the kitchen until 
I could again appear serene. A cheery word 
or a jest has often won the day for me. 
Rudeness from my children to the maid was 
summarily punished. 

When I noticed that Sarah was not as well 
as usual I lightened her»work or helped her 
out. The children were all taught to be help- 
ful. When the increased size of the family 
necessitated a helper for Sarah she was given 
a separate bed. Their bedroom was as com- 
fortable as my own, though more plainly fur- 
nished. A neat little sitting-room next the 
kitchen belonged to them, and their friends 
were welcome after the work of the day was 
done. When I needed both maids for the 
evening I told them beforehand; otherwise 
éne of them had the privilege of going out. 

The maids had the same plain, wholesome 
food as my own family. Each, after nine 
months’ service, had a week’s vacation, year- 
ly, with full wages. 

Sarah and her helper left us only when we 
moved to a distant city. W. A. L. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

A Furnace Chain 

Like many others, when the question of 
reducing living expenses became necessary, 
my first economy was to dispense with a serv- 
ant. I have profited by many suggestions in 
your columns, and in return will tell of one 
device that is of great assistance to us during 
this winter of no help. 

My husband has run a wire down through 
the walls of a closet in our bedroom, into the 
cellar, and along the rafters through pulleys 
to the front of the furnace, where two chains 
with hooks on the ends are attached. By hook- 
ing one chain to the furnace.door and the 
other to the lower draught the door can be 
closed and the draught opened at the same 
time; by giving the wire in the closet a gentle 
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pull this can be done about a half-hour before 
rising-time, and when we are ready for our 
morning “tubbing” the bathroom and the 
whole house are warm without our having been 
near the cellar. My husband did the work 
at very little cost or time, and it has proved 
a great help. The hooks and chains are de- 
tached during the day, being arranged the 
last thing at night when the fire is banked. 
PHILapetpui, Pa. A. K. M. 


Children and Spending-money 

My experience may be said to extend over 
three generations—my own, a younger sister 
whom I brought up, and her children, whose 
education I supervised — and every instance 
has confirmed the conclusion that to allow 
children spending-money and, as they grow 
oldez, money for their entire expenditure, 
tends to form independence of character, just 
sense of values, and self-respect. This is 
particularly true where the parents have lim- 
ited means and must spend with discrimina- 
tion, because the desire to please a child may 
lead to indulgence and extravagance, to be 
followed by retrenchment beyond a child’s 
comprehension. 

A limited income demands wise . fore- 
thought and careful planning to get out of 
it the biggest return, and the children should 
share the responsibility as soon as they grow 
up to it. This may be very much younger 
than many admit. As soon as a child is old 
enough to ask for a penny some proviso 
should go with the giving or withholding. 
Then keep your word. Do not be coaxed into 
giving if you say no, or forget a promise if 
you make it. Children soon grow out of the 
habit of asking if indiscriminate giving is 
stopped, and if a set sum is given regularly 
they ean soon and easily be trained to save 
out of it. 

As soon as it is able the child should keep 
an account-book, but do not attempt to con- 
trol the manner of the spending, unless by 
the lightest suggestion; the spending and the 
mistakes are the education, but do not sup- 
plement by additional giving any shortcom- 
ings—let the child suffer the consequences of 
its own mistakes. 

As a girl I started with two pocketbooks— 
half of my spending-money went into one to 
save. My friends were all of families in better 
circumstances, and yet I was the only one 
who could count on a dollar or more for a 
special treat without having to “coax mam- 
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ma.” My nephews and nieces had the same 
training; it has made them generous, practi- 
eal, self-reliant, and considerate. 


New York, N. Y. 


Books on the Shelves 

Wuo has not been annoyed by the irregu- 
larity of the rows of books on her shelves? 
The small book gets shoved back and some- 
times disappears behind its larger neighbors, 
and Mrs. A. is suspected of never having 
returned it when she borrowed it months ago. 
The whole effect is higgledy-piggledy, simply 
because bookcases are always made too deep 
for the books they contain. They are made 
deep enough for the maximum dictionary, 
which should never go on a shelf, anyway, 
and the minimum choice little gems, and 
even the average novels, have several inches 
of shelf room to spare. A bookcase made 
just wide enough for the books would look 
cramped and top-heavy, so we must find a 
way to straighten up the lines of books and 
keep them well to the front where a mere 
touch of the finger at the top brings the 
book to the hand. I solved the problem to 
the satisfaction of the family in this way: 

At house-cleaning time when all the books 
were taken down, I tacked cleats on the 
shelves just far enough back to give room in 
front for books of the different sizes. I was 
surprised to find how much narrower the 
books are than I had supposed. Some of my 
little “dears” are only three and a half 
inches across, and bound magazines only 
seven. My cleats were, therefore, placed ir- 
regularly and tacked in lightly so they could 
easily be changed. Now a book goes in till 
it reaches the cleat, and so all come flush 
with the edge of the shelf and there is no 
bare ledge to catch the dust, and no books get 
pushed back out of sight. B. B. 

Cotorapo Sprineas, Coro. 


How to Keep Violets 

I atways keep my violets for five days. I 
wear them all day and when I come into the 
house I sprinkle them with very cold water, 
and allow the water to run directly upon the 
stems of the flowers. Then I saturate oiled 
paper with cold water and wind this around 
the stems and place a piece of oiled paper, 
well sprinkled, over the top of the violets and 
place them back in the box. I generally keep 
the violets on the sill outside of my window. 


Hartrorp, Conn. I. E. M. 
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Rainy-day Shopping 

A sunny day brings the shoppers out in 
force. Each counter has a crowd before it 
and every one clamors to be waited on next. 
If it is a special-sale day, scenes resembling 
those depicted in the joke papers are the rule. 

When there is a steady rain the shops are 
practically deserted. Time hangs heavily on 
the salespeople’s hands, and a customer is a 
relief. If one is buying a suit, she can try 
on as many as she wishes, and the saleswom- 
an really seems to enjoy showing the differ- 
ent styles and discussing what the mysteri- 
ous “they” will wear this season. One can 
also examine the ready-to-wear stock for 
home-sewing ideas, especially the lingerie 
waists. All purchases can be sent home, of 
course, and when the spoils are looked over 
the shopper will find that she accomplished 
more in that one expedition than in three or 
four of the usual shopping trips. 

The rain need hardly be considered, since 
everything can be bought under one roof in 
the department stores, and the big shops are 
usually side by side and have awnings over 
the sidewalk. With overshoes and a stout 
umbrella the walk to and from the car has 
no terrors. M. P. 

SAVANNAH, Ga. 


Kindergarten Tables at Home 

My great discovery is to have a regular 
kindergarten table, from the time the child 
is able to sit in a chair or stand. Now we 
had tables—four of them in the course of 
time; they were pretty toys, too small to be 
of much use, too flimsily made, and too easily 
tipped over. A real kindergarten table is 
substantial and large, where a boy has room 
to run his boats and trains, and build with 
his _ blocks. 

Much of the disorder of toys scattered 
broadcast on the floor, and the consequent 
habit of disorder that the child acquires, is 
thus avoided. The habit of playing on the 
floor is so much more easily acquired than 
broken. The gains seem so many. Think 
of the soiled clothing and the. worn clothing; 
think of the endless work in mending stock- 
ings, for an active child in half a day of 
erawling about will simply annihilate the 
knees of his stockings. 

But the best. and greatest gain of all I 
have kept for the last. Many colds are 
avoided by preventing children from playing 
on the floor. Few homes are so constructed 
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that near the floors it is not cold and 
draughty, and there a great danger lies for 
the child. Much of the loss of health to the 
child and anxiety and expense to the parents 
could have been avoided. 

It is rather difficult to get these tables; 
they evidently are not in general use. One 
never sees them in the furniture shops. The 
price may seem large,.but the returns will 
be in compound interest. Go without some- 
thing else, and don’t be satisfied with a home- 
made substitute. When you are buying the 
table, don’t forget the little chairs—the solid 
little chairs with the rubber caps on the legs. 
A world of comfort to mother and child lies 
in these. J. C. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Cleaning Carpets Inexpensively 

Ten gallons soft water; five pounds white 
soap, shaved; one pound borax; one pound 
salts of tartar; two ounces sweet-oil. Boil 
up once in the boiler. 

When lukewarm spread on a portion of the 
carpet about two yards square. Shovel the 
foamy mixture up with the small kitchen 
shovel. 

Spread again and scrub lightly and wipe 
off with clean lukewarm water, then use a. 
dry cloth last. 

Do this in sections until the carpet is fin- 
ished. Open all your windows, if possible, 
and allow the carpet to dry thoroughly before 
walking over it very much. 

One can do a good-sized room in a morning 
and at small expense. M. N. H. 

WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Clean Giit Frames 

To clean gilt frames as they are cleaned 
professionally use ordinary gin and a camel’s- 
hair brush, afterward polishing with a soft 
cloth. To L. B. W.’s plan of serubbing the 
paintings with soap and water, add this one: 
Rub the paint thoroughly with linseed-oil 
after the water has dried, and they will look 
like new. H. E. J. 

New York. 


Frozen Clothes-pins 
ONE-HALF the cold work of struggling with 
clothes-pins which are frozen to the line, 
when “taking in the wash,” may be avoided 
by putting on the pins as lightly as one 
would dare risk when hanging out, and be- 
fore returning to the kitchen remove every 
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other pin; they will not be frozen on firmly, 

but the clothes will have done so in extreme 

weather enough to hold till dry; also torn 

places on articles forced from under clothes- 

pins may be prevented. M. S. 
Lincotn, Nes. 


Snow for Eggs 
Do all of the sisters who live in places 
having snow in winter know this: “ When 
eggs are scarce a tablespoonful of snow will 
take the place of one egg”? Try it, and be 
convinced. e L. L. B. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Renewing Point-lace 

Many wear their point-lace too long, until 
it looks decidedly soiled. I clean mine fre- 
quently by putting it to soak in the morning 
in strong suds made of some mild soap. I 
let it stand about ten minutes, then squeeze 
gently with the hands; put it in another suds 
not quite so strong as before, and soak it 
two hours. I then rinse in clear water until 
it is clean, adding a small lump of gum arabic 
to the last water, and, squeezing the water 
out gently, I lay it on clean cloth, pulling 
it carefully into shape. I leave it until the 
moisture is partly absorbed, and while it is 
still damp lay on a perfectly clean pillow 
and put pins through the plain edge of lace 
straight down into the pillow. I then pull 
it gently into shape, putting a pin straight 
down in each little point, and leaving it un- 
til perfectly dry. 

Renewing point-lace is robbed of its ter- 
rors if treated in this way. 
Osweco, N. Y. L. N. O. 
A Simple Dye 

I wave found that white or cream-colored 
ribbons or flowers which seem hopelessly dis- 
colored can be given a beautiful shrimp pink 
by dipping in water into which red ink has 
been dropped, the amount of the latter gov- 
erned by the depth of the color wished. 

Ordinary liquid wash-bluing used in the 
same way will tint feathers, wings, ete., a 
pretty pale blue. I have tried both of the 
above, and found them excellent. 

Newark, N. J. ©. D. 


Save Celery Leaves 
Wuen you have celery for dinner do not 
throw the leaves away. Put them in the stove 
to dry. When perfectly dry crush them jnto 
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a powder and put away in a tightly sealed 

vessel—a bottle well stopped is excellent. 

This makes a fine flavoring for soup and 

gravies. L. P. C. 
Bunxir, La. 


Easy Way to Make Cake 

Tue following way of making cake is con- 
trary to all old rules, but after trying and 
tasting the cake, I recommend it heartily 
to all cake-makers. 

Dissolve butter on the stove, add milk 
which has the chill off so as not to congeal 
the butter. Whip up whites of the eggs, 
and gradually beat in sugar; add yolks and 
flavoring, then the butter and milk, and stir 
in, lightly, the flour. Bake as usual. 

Osweco, N.Y. a Ws Be 


How Shall We Compete with the Factories? 

Arter nearly eight years’ test of efficient 
service from the same general houseworker, 
still in my employ, I offer the following sug- 
gestions, the result of my own experience: 

It seemed to me that in this era of indus- 
trial ferment, the perplexed housekeeper 
should try to reach the cause of the trouble, 
and then by wise compromise do what she 
could to adjust herself to present condi- 
tions. 

What, then, are the chief reasons for the 
unpopularity of domestic service, and how 
can we compete successfully with our riva!, 
the factory ? 

In entering the average house as general 
houseworker (of course, not your house nor 
mine), the duties are indefinite and the hours 
of service unlimited. 

The life is one of loneliness for the, maid 
of all work. At an age when she craves com- 
panionship she works alone, being “in the 
home, but not of it.” She can seldom have 
a suitable place to receive her friends after 
work-hours; admirers of the opposite sex are 
discouraged; and through lack of opportunity 
and loss of caste a good marriage is difficult. 
There is no ascending scale of wages, except 
in the largest cities—hence no incentive to 
ambition. Her employer is liable to be utter- 
ly untrained and unfit to direct the practical 
management of a home. 

In entering the factory, although the work 
may be hard and the pay small, the worker 
is assured of definite hours, specific work, 
absolute freedom after work-hours, the com- 
panionship of her fellows, an ascending scale 
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of wages to encourage proficiency, and train- 
ing under skilled and businesslike employers. 

If we housekeepers are to compete with the 
business world we must adjust ourselves to 
the facts, although we are forced to sacrifice 
old methods and inherited prejudices. 

In my own home I have successfully ap- 
plied business methods. The work required 
is definite, and the girl’s time off duty abso- 
hitely respected. If I ask extra service I 
pay for it cheerfully. Each morning I write 
out the menu for the day, with suggestions 
or criticisms. If formal guests are invited 
I notify the girl promptly, so she may plan 
ahead for the longer hours. 

On Thursdays I plan a simple lunch and 
quickly prepared dinner, so her afternoon out 
may be really recreation. 

I allow my servant to plan the work, in the 
main, according to her own convenience. She 
assumes the responsibility of its being capa- 
bly done, and as long as the result is good 
I never interfere. 

The arrangement of the kitchen and her 
own room is left entirely to her. Her friends 
are welcome after work-hours, and her room 
is warm and attractive. 

I never speak impatiently to her or criti- 
cise her before others. In judging, I try to 
get the girl’s point of view. 

Above all, I feel that we must train our- 
selves to be skilled directors, and must com- 
bine in the management of the home the 
methods of the business man and the tactful, 
sympathetic woman. R. M. 

Mitwavukee, Wis. 


Christmas Gifts 

Ir you wish to give great pleasure to some 
invalid or shut-in, send a box in which a 
number of friends have placed some small 
gift or a cheery letter. The gifts should be 
done up attractively in various colored pa- 
per and ribbons. Explicit directions should 
accompany the box to the effect that only 
one package or letter a day is to be opened. 
Try to have thirty different packages, so the 
box will last for a month. The sick person 
will be very curious as to what can be in 
each package (of course, this is what you 
want), and if you have never been “ shut in” 
you will not realize how much pleasure this 
will give—a new interest for every day. 
Gifts will readily suggest themselves. Some 
that I have seen used in this way are books, 
eandy, pictures, handkerchiefs, a hand-knit- 
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ted wash-cloth, scented toilet water, fine cake 
of soap, pin-cushion, stationery, tiny mirror. 


Mr. Carrouu, ILLs. M. D. M. 


Home Finance 

I wave read several articles lately in Har- 
per’s Bazar and in other magazines about 
the money relation between husband and 
wife. None of them has described our finan- 
cial arrangement, which, I may say, is the 
same my mother and father have followed 
all their long married life. 

Our methed is simply this: We have one 
bank account, in my husband’s name, over 
which I have power of attorney. All checks 
are deposited there—my husband’s salary, 
the dividends from the stock he holds, and 
also from my little property. I understand 
exactly what our income is, when it is due, 
and from what sources. Because I am freer 
in banking-hours I usually do the banking, 
such as depositing checks and drawing 
money. We pay all possible bills by check, 
because it gives us a double receipt. I usu- 
ally pay the small bills to save my busy hus- 
band, and he pays the larger and more im- 
portant ones, such as the rent, doctor, den- 
tist, ete. Of course, this is optional. 

Before making any investment or any 
important expenditure we always talk things 
over carefully, and my husband cares as 
much for my opinion as for his own. 

In this way I always know exactly how 
much money we have. Knowing that, I can- 
not see how a woman can run her husband 
into debt if she has any conscience at all. 

To my mind a man insults his wife’s intel- 
ligence and puts her in the place of a house- 
keeper if he hands her money ever so often 
or even makes her an allowance and gives 
her no idea of his bank balance. If mar- 
riage is to be happy there must be perfect 
confidence, to my mind, on financial matters 
as well as on all others. L. G. 

Westuampton Beacu, L. I. 


A “Table of Quantities” 

Durine the first few years of my house- 
keeping I found it very difficult, when plan- 
ning for the entertainment of guests at a 
social function, to know just how much food 
to provide. None of my recipe-books gave 
such information in sufficient detail. I final- 
ly made for myself a table of quantities, as 
it were, which has proved very useful. After 
every dinner or evening-party I wrote down 








THE 


immediately the exact quantity of ingredi- 
ents used for every dish, taking, as far as 
possible, a cup or half-pint as my measure. 
For instance, in a salad composed of white 
grapes, chestnuts, and bananas I wrote down 
how much of each in equal proportion was 
necessary to make one quart, or four cups, 
of salad, and how many guests four cups 
would serve. 

Now, whether I am planning a party of 
six or sixty, I calculate from my table of 
quantities the amount needed for each dish, 
and proceed to do my marketing with preci- 
sion and despatch. I ean find out from my 
table, if I have forgotten, just how much 
mayonnaise I need to mix one quart of salad; 
how many sandwiches a loaf of bread will 
make; how much sandwich filling is neces- 
sary; how many cups of meat a three-pound 
chicken will make; how many people one can 
of pease will serve, one pint of cream sauce, 
and so on. I chose the cup measure because 
it could be easily adapted to large or small 
quantities, and had the additional advantage 
of being an easy guide for a maid to use in 
serving any dish on individual plates, when 
she might be confused with pints and quarts. 
Entertaining now is comparatively easy, and 
I can sit among my guests like little Mar- 
jory’s parent turkey, “ more than usual calm” 
—at least, much nearer that ideal state than 
formerly. A. W. 

Operuin, Onto. 


Tom’s Table Manners 

Every mother knows what a difficult thing 
it is to forcibly impress on children’s minds 
the importance of perfect table manners. I 
solved the problem some time ago to my in- 
finite satisfaction. After trying various in- 
effectual methods of “impression,” I finally 
hit on an idea that has worked beautifully. 

Each time Tom made a mistake in the 
use of silver or in the arrangement of his 
plate he was assessed five cents, which was 
deducted from his weekly allowance of spend- 
ing-money. Each time he could discover any 
lapse of table etiquette by any other member 
of the family he could collect five cents, pro- 
viding that his own manners for the meal 
were irreproachable. 

We were not only surprised, but electri- 
fied, by the efficiency of the method. Tom 
even neglected his meals to the extent of 
keeping an eagle eye on “daddy” and moth- 
er, for no deviation, however slight, from 
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established table rules went unnoticed, with 
the result that while he was thirty-five.cents 
loser at the end of the first week of the new 
working plan, he came out winner of $1.70 
at the end of the second, which was regarded 
as a great joke. 

But the plan worked beautifully. A few 
weeks of constant watching and a few dol- 
lars expended have brought about a result 
that might have taken months to accomplish. 

I always read him any new table arrange- 
ments I see in the Bazar, and he takes the 
greatest interest, for he is very proud of the 
fact that he never makes any mistakes, and 
considers it an accomplishment. In fact, I 
should not hesitate in the least to have him 
appear at the most formal dinner. 


Fut, Micu. K. B. 


The Christmas Drawer 

Ir is a very good plan to begin to plan 
for Christmas as early in the year as possible. 
If this is done most of the tiresome “ rush ” 
at the end may be avoided, and Christmas 
may, indeed, be “merry” instead of being, 
as it too often is, a season to be dreaded. 

Let a large box, or better still, a drawer or 
shelf be set aside to receive “ contributions ” 
as soon as one holiday season is well over, 
and by the next it will be a “sweet boon ”. to 
the housemother in charge of the family fes- 
tivities. 

At sales and fairs 


and bazars remember 


the Xmas drawer. It is far easier to re- 
member what Aunt Mary likes, or what 


would be likely to please Uncle Tom, when 
one’s brain is not in a whirl with the needs 
and demands of fifty other dear relatives. 
And how much better the things in the shops 
are before the mad season of “ Xmas novel- 
ties” and articles “suitable for gifts”! 
Besides things that may be gradually and 
easily bought there are many others that may 
be saved with great advantage. All the fresh, 
pretty candy-boxes may be kept to be refilled 
with more delicious home-made confections. 
German favors and other knickknacks will 
help with the Xmas-tree decorations, odds 
and ends of ribbon, bright pictures, and even 
uncrushed tissue-paper will all help. And 
all will be done so easily and with so little 
trouble or strain that when the time comes 
we may have all the joy of giving with none 
of the otherwise inevitable worry and weari- 
ness. A. K.: 
Fateme, Surrey, Encianp. 
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F I were to be asked, “ What is the 
really conspicuous note in mid- 
winter dress?” I should be tempted 
to answer, “Gold.” Somewhere, some- 
how, it figures in all the very rich 
as well as the simpler productions of 
the month. It forms a band or ro- 
sette on a hat; shows as a mere thread 
in a half-military collar, or in braid or 





LATE MODEL IN PARIS “SMALL FURS.” Three- 
yard boa and muff formed of two complete skins. 
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THE NEW PANEL-SKIRTED SEAL COAT, with heavy 
tassels of thick twisted cord. 


‘button; as an edge of gold satin, sug- 
gesting a vest; or it is a gossamer 
web of ribbon or silk in which gold 
threads glitter which serves as scarf, 
as adjustable or fixed waist garniture, 
as a skirt panel, as “engagements,” or 
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MID-WINTER FASHIONS 
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between a more or less firm fabrie and 
the transparent material at the throat. 
Gold cord and buttons are used, too, 








—trws. 


Back view of the tussah striped visiting costume 
shown on this page; Irish lace yoke 


as moyeneux in restaurant, dinner, or 
theatre costume. 

What are “engagements”? They 
are the mitten sleeves of gauze, net, 
or lace which mould the forearm, 
eking out the three-quarter or half- 
length fabric sleeve, and half cover- 
ing the hand. And the moyeneux? 
It is that middle piece of waist trim- 
ming which intervenes between the 
material of the dress itself and the 
uppermost bit of lace that forms the 
collar, chemisette, or tucker. Often 
the moyeneux is of lace or filet, dyed 
to match the dress. It is made over 
self-colored or light-toned silk, such 


as cream, gray, or flesh color. Its 
. ? J . . - ‘ VisITING CosTUME of blue and taupe tussah; 
purpose is to soften the line of union lacing and trimming in green ribbon 
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_ YOUNG GIRL’S RECEPTION DRESS of green mousse 
line; belt defined at top with black velvet ribbon 


upon fur garments, a bit of gold cord 
outlining the fancy collar, suggesting 
a vest, or outlining the revers. The 
latter are sometimes faced with bro- 
cade and outlined or embroidered 
with gold thread, as a relief to the 
otherwise plain fur garment. You 
will see such reliefs chiefly on the 
season’s “seal” garments, which, in 





long, plain form, have the serious dis- 
advantage of aging the wearer. To 
restrict this tendency all the late seal 





SMART MODEL of pale green mousseline with 
belt, cuffs, and band on skirt of pale green satin. 
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MID-WINTER FASHIONS 


MopiFrigD FLORENTINE DRESS with side godets; 
velvet-embossed chiffon 


models show fancy skirt lines. Pan- 
elled skirts, many of them rounded at 
the ends, but some pointed, with 
heavy tassels depending from them 
(see the second figure illustrated on 
page 1206, which depicts a coat of this 
kind), have replaced the first heavy, 
even-length coat designs with which 
the season opened. Many of the later 
models show flat finished necks, with 
which ruffs, fur boas, or short, close 
tippets of fur are to be worn. 

The long lines of the evening dress 


of the winter necessitate equally long 
but soft lines in the evening cloaks. 
These are all more or less burnous 
in effect, but some are actually ki- 
mono shapes. They are cut in silk, 


interlined, and inside lined with shot 
taffeta, and are edged with swan’s- 
down, ermine, or chinchilla. 

Many of the extremely narrow eve- 
ning skirts have godets introduced in 
the seams at the foot. 
self-material. 


They are in 





RECEPTION COSTUME of gray’ satin cloth; Irish 


lace corsage with black velvet ribbon 
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HOT tweeds, also satin-striped the cuffs, is removable. Where the 
smooth serges, figured and _ high Robespierre coat collar is used, 
smooth striped mohairs, and in- the tippet, however short, will be im- 
practicable. 
Jackets having 
such collars 
must be filled 
in with a jabot 
or big Ottoman 
or faille four- 
in-hand, but for 
those having a 
flat collar edge 
the tippet or 
boa or ruff is 
necessary. 


numerable 
plaids, checks, 
and figured 
weaves —all are 
seen among the 
fashionable _ tai- 
lored and _half- 
tailored street | 
suits. They are| 
plentifully trim- 
med with braid, 
with silk or satin 
bands, and with 








buttons. The All street P 
smartest touring suits for women 7s 
suits are made are made a long U 


ankle length, 
and many have 
a sacklike sean- 
tiness around 
the feet. The 
effect of these 
dresses will be 
seen in the 
gown shown on 
page 1206. 

The hats of 
the early win- 
ter are so varied 
as to be difficult 
to elass. Some 
have enormous 
round brims and 
are stretched 
with Ottoman 


up in combined 
materials. Plain 
coats are seen 
with checked, 
striped, or dull 
plaid skirts. Or 
this order is re- 
versed and the 
jacket of mixed 
material is made 
to harmonize 
with the plain 
skirt by means 
of satin or cloth 
bands or braid 
trimming. 
Whichever is se- 
lected, it must, 
of course, match 
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the skirt in color. or bengaline. 

There is a . ek ' _ Others are in 
fancy at present grilfjrcés "iit bak nasser PE Smooth felt, SF 
for adding fox with brims of % 
or other regularly attached fur cuffs uneven width; again, models are pop- 3 
to the tailored street jacket, while ular which have closely rolled brims. 38 
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the tippet or boa, which must match These are rolled so closely, in faet, 
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NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 




























that the hats are little larger than 
the ordinary toque of a few years 
ago. There are hats with low, almost 
flat crowns and very flat trimming, 
and others are trimmed so _ high 
against a high crown that the entire 
structure rises from twelve to fif- 
teen inches above the head. The ir- 
regular shapes are usually widest at 
the back toward the right side. They 
all have wide crowns, and are set 
flat on the head without an inside 
band. Many theatre hats have rib- 
bon ties, or long “strings” of chiffon 
arranged after the manner of those 
shown in the illustration on page 
1210. It requires but a little imagi- 
nation to picture that same hat press- 
ed into « poke bonnet, which fashion- 
able women are increasingly adopt- 


Fiat wart in stretched Ottoman silk; its sole 
trimming is a velvet-dotted chiffon scarf. 


ing. The real poke bonnets, however, 
have the tall small crown, short back, 
and wide scoop front brim of the Con- 
sulate period. To wear them, as well 
as the bandless flat hats, the hair is 
dressed wider at the sides than in 
several seasons, and a few women are 
attempting to combine with them that 
far from pretty fancy of some years 
ago, the bang. 

In dress hats there is an extrava- 
gant use of long, full plumes. Many 
of the richest are made plumes, show- 
ing novel curls, shadings, and combi- 
nations of fronds. In street hats of 
a strictly practical kind, wide ribbon 
and silk bows and silk buckle forms 
are used, also odd flower forms in 
silk, having centres of padded disks. 
Velvet “Charlottes” and those of 
Ottoman silk and velvet are favorite 
“between-time” hats. They serve 


Hat ort AUPE FELT, with moulded velvet under- prs . 
brim and ostrich crown boa for afternoon visits, for restaurant 
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trimming. They consist of ribbon, 
twisted to a tall, sharp point, like a 
candle, or, better still, an icicle point. 
They make, in the cluster, a pretty 
as well as a practical and durable 
trimming for the walking hat. 

The outlines of mourning hats are 
similar to those in color, but the 
majority are made on frames, stretch- 
ed with crépe. Taffeta bows, veiled 
with black tulle and edged with crépe 
(all wired into stiff forms), are the 
principal trimmings used; but there 
is an occasional crown ruching of 
crépe, not unlike, in its outlines, the 
crown trimming of the hat shown on 
this page with the green cloth jacket. 

The first hat shown on page 1211 
illustrates the crown boa of ostrich 
fronds, which, variously treated and 
enriched, appears on many of the 
popular hats. As the season advances 
more and more variety in fur hats is 
noted. A very smart model in chin- 
chilla shows a curious high crown, 
shaped like that of the man’s silk hat, 
with a decidedly narrow brim, rolled 
up all round, and without a particle 
of trimming other than a head. 








JACKET OF GREEN CLOTH; white vest, trimmed 
with green pastilles, and white enamelled buttons 


luncheons, and for morning musi- 
eales, whereas the large feathered 
hats are reserved for formal restau- 
rant dinners and the theatre. 

There is a fancy for turning up a 
narrow front brim of the street hat, 
and trimming the hat backward from 
this point on the right or left side. 
A cluster of bows or loops is fast- 
ened under the brim. The ribbon is 
then carried over the turned edge 
and along and around the crown. 
Wings, quills, soft feathers, or wired 
silk forms are attached between brim 
and crown under the ribbon, and are 
pointed backward and upward into \S 
the air. What the French milliners SMART NEW GREEN FELT HAT, with black velvet 
eall chandelles are another new hat facing, band and plumes. 
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HILE there is as great a va- 

riety to choose from in ma- 

terials for indoor gowns as 
for the street and 
for purely evening 
wear, those es- 
pecially to be rec- 
ommended are the 
marquisettes, the 
veilings of all sorts, 
the crépes météores, 
and, again, es- 
pecially the silk 
cashmeres and the 
new tussahs. The 
latter scarcely re- 
semble the summer 
tussahs, being far 
softer and silkier; 
and then, such 
lovely shades as 
these come in! 
The cashmeres are 
seen in Chinese 
blue and in Parma 
violet; and the 
crépe météores and 
marquisettes in 
taupe and soft 
khaki shades, to say 
nothing of the still 
lovelier and rarer 
magenta and garnet 
shades. These and 
the striped exam- 
ples of almost all 
of® these weaves 
make up a really 
bewildering list. 
The striped mate- 





: FLORENTINE HOUSE GOWN; velvet-embossed 
rials are more par- chiffon: velvet-edged ruching at neck. 


ticularly of to-day 

and utilitarian, because stripes can be 
used for self-trimming. That cos- 
tume in striped material which is il- 


brought forward 


lustrated on page 1207 contains 
charming suggestions for such gowns. 
Often they are combined with a plain 


cuirasse or bras- 
siére of lace 
mounted over a 
silk foundation. 
Such brassiéres are 
the . dernier cri 
when made in filet 
and in antique em- 
broideries, especial- 
ly where the latter 
include metal 
threads and jewels. 

W ool weaves, 
with silk or satin 
stripes, always very 
thin in weight, 
drape _ beautifully 
and take soutache 
and faille or liberty 
silk trimmings ad- 
mirably. These are 
among the most 
practical fabrics 
for the tea-gown 
and the informal 
receiving gown. In 
the house gown the 
long skirt lines are 
frequently broken 
by draperies, and 
many of the latest 
“creations ” in in- 
door dresses con- 
tinue to show the 
added ribbon’ or 
silk hem. The sea- 
son is also remark- 
able for the chefs- 
d’wuvre it has 
in the way of un- 


made robes. Many are far too costly 
for the average purse, but two are far 
































































too beautiful to be passed by without 
description. One, for example, was a 
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_ OPERA GOWN in square-mesh voile over gold 
tissue; long fringed sash of embroidered gold ribbon 
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magenta chiffon robe, heavily em- 
bossed with velvet figures. In the box 
the robe cost $150.00. Another, slightly 
less costly, but even more elegant, was 
of marquisette. The color was dark 
taupe, and the border and pyramid 
front panel were worked in soft braid 
of the same tones. Draped redingote 
forms for maturer women, short odd 
jackets, and the short-waisted and 
long skirt effect which we still speak 
of as Directoire for younger women, 
are the two most usual forms for the 
indoor dress and the tea-gown; but 
there is the greatest variety in the 
treatment of corsage and sleeve, and 
in the disposition of such fulness as 1 
the skirt possesses. Perhaps the most 4 
conservative as well as elegant skirt 
back is the adaptation of the Watteau 
pleat to the Directoire front. The 
correct Watteau pleat, of course, hangs 
from a short yoke. That at present 
obtaining shows the pleats let in at th 
the lower edge of the Directoire belt. 
Numbers of soft cordings are seen 
among the new indoor dress trim- 
mings. The cords are covered with 
material like the dress, or with silk 
to match it, and they finish the edges 
of panels, outline the lower and upper 
edge of brassiéres, and simulate but- 
tonholes. They vary in thickness from 
a mere piping to the size of a small 
rope. The simulated buttonhole, fin- 
ished with a satin, silk, or crocheted 
button, is another conspicuous item 
of the late models. It is seen on every 
variety of gown, from the light-col- 
ored silk or crépe to that in mourning 
materials. Again, shirred trimmings 
are among the new models. You #ill 
see numbers of skirts with looped 
trimming formed of narrow or wide 
shirred bands, or with lower ruffles 
shirred into very narrow upper skirts. 
Yards upon yards of covered, shirred 
cord trimming were used in the looped 
trimming of a recently shown marqui- 
sette model. The trimming. consisted 
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of two corded edges with loose 
material between, the whole 
making a band something less 
than an inch wide. This trim- 
ming defined at each side an 
entre-deux of Valenciennes 
lace, dyed to match the dress. 
A novel use of seven-inch lib- 
erty ribbon is this, which fig- 
ures on a Paris model just 
evolved: The ribbon is gath- 
ered on the under side of the 
dress hem and afterward turn- 
ed upward on the outside. The 
upper edge is then shirred 
over a thick cord which forms 
a heading to what is really 
a soft puff, but the importer 
who showed it spoke of it as 
a “closed ruffle,’ which may, 
perhaps, describe it better. I 
have seen the same idea ap- 
plied to the edges of a pale 
blue silk jacket, the ribbon be- 
ing a thin gold-woven liberty. 
It was interlined with a cob- 
web sheet of cotton batting, 
which served as a cushion for 
holding Parma violet powder. 
There is a quaintly trimmed 
gown illustrated on page 1208 
which may suggest to those in- 
terested the trend of the new- 
est things. I said in an earlier 
number of the Bazar that we 
were leaving the Directoire 
and advancing toward the 
fashions of Eugénie’s day. 
Observe the little flat tabs or 
scallops of the gown referred 
to, and you will see the first 
signs of the trimming we shall 
all be considering in the course 
of a few months. The scal- 
lops are all bound flatly with 
bias silk that matches the 
mousseline. Don’t you recall 
seeing just such trimming on 
some family keepsake in the 
way of a grandmother’s dress? 
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Such narrow bindings are in liberty or 
taffeta silk, though the latter is eclipsed 
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for bindings or small bows. The belt of 


EVENING 


GOWNS 


moment, except as it may serve 
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DINNER GOWN of taupe chiffon cloth: corsage and short 3 
plain sleeves in gold and silver embroidery ° 
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with the scalloped 
another feature which 
‘should be noted. You will see a bit 
of black velvet outlining the top of 
In street - 


the little gown 
trimming is 


the belt. This is new. 
dresses a bit of color 
is introduced in this 
way in many otherwise 
plain suits. For exam- 
ple, an unusually smart 
dress, all black, has an 
edge of magenta faille 
showing across. the 
front of the belt, and 
two ends of bias ma- 
genta silk falling like 
a military or sword-hilt 
sash. Each is weight- 
ed with tassels in 
heavy magenta silk 
cord. 

If given to a dress 
like that illustrated on 
this page, the faille 
would show across the 
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top of the belt only “ay 
where it passes over 1H 
the centre front panel. 1 


The shirred ends or ro- 
sette fastenings would 
be of material like the 
belt itself, but the 
sword-hilt ends would 
pass under this trim- 
ming. 

There are some real- 
ly odd combinations of 
materials in the new 
evening dresses des- 
tined for restaurant 
wear. One of these, in 
a rich old plum-color 
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dull wood and plum shades, the lack 
of harmony is less striking. The em- 
precement of the square-cut waist is 
also filled in with dyed filet. 

The hats for evening wear are most 
gorgeous this year. Many are 
“creations ” in white and gold, 
and all are enormous. Among 
fourteen or fifteen imported 

hats recently shown me 
the smallest measured 
twenty-four inches in 
diameter. The majority 
have low crowns, some 
extremely low, and 
are covered with 
broad-ribbed Otto- 
man silk or benga- 
line. The full, 
slightly curled  os- 
trich plume is again 
in use on these res- 
taurant and theatre 
hats. So, too, is the 
rich willow. plume. 
White, old pink, and 
pale shades of taupe 
are the colors of the 
hats themselves, but 
gold or silver gauze 
in some form is usu- 


ally added to 
them. Two novel 
features of these 


restaurant hats 
are (1) the use 
of the single big 
rose having 
crinkled __ petals 
in silk and in 
velvet; and (2) 
the adoption on 


444 “ COSTUME OF GRAY-BLUE SATIN; belt of black 
meteore crepe and satin; sleeves and yoke of tucked chiffon. many of what 
made in the Tanagra are spoken of as 
sheath form, has a belt of bengaline “thin” ostrich plumes. To be truth- 


like, but by no means exactly like, 
the shade of the météore. The dra- 


pery is edged with a band of dyed 
filet of still another shade of plum; 
but, as this is again embroidered with 


ful, these are scraggy. Two are used 
on a-hat, as a rule. They are ar- 
ranged to stand up well away from 
the brim, and generally point back- 
ward. It is only by associating them 
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hat of felt or silk. The rose is 
not like any rose that ever blew— 
except, perhaps, in shape; for it 
comes in all sorts of delicate, 
fashionable shades, including 
green, gray, taupe, magenta, etc., 
and is fully ten inches wide. 

The restaurant dinner gowns 
are made high at the neck, which 
means often, however, only a very 
thin covering for the throat and 
much the effect of a low-cut gown 
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GIRL’S DRESS OF STRAWBERRY VOILE; border in soft reds and 
greens; strawberry mousscline sash, yoke, and sleeves 


3} with rich materials that such feathers escape a 
ra bedraggled appearance, but they are the newest 
feathers of the moment, and those who prefer the 

% novel to the beautiful will adopt them. The big 





rose is a fancy brought over from the Riviera. 
A single rose with very little foliage is set in a 

GOWN OF DARK BLUE SERGE; black 
bed of gold or silver gauze upon a wide-brimmed sash and black braided buttons 
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HENEVER we have what 

the merchants call a ribbon 

season the young girl’s dress- 
ing is sure to be simple, soft, pictur- 
esque, and dainty, which qualities are 
all essentially 
those that a 
young girl’s 
dresses ought 
to have. 
This is a rib- 
bon _ season. 
Therefore _ it 
especially 
provides for 
the young 
girl. Ribbons 
form bre- 
telles, sepa- 
rate sleeves, 
eollars, 
sashes, dress 
hems— every- 
thing, in 


fact, except 
the dress it- 
self. Even 
there, in 
some expen- 
sive models, 
the use of 
ribbon does 
not stop. 
Whole _ prin- 
cess gowns 


are formed of 
vertically 
joined bands 
of Pompa- 
dour ribbon 
and filet, and 
I have seen 
one dancing 
frock formed 
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ribbon, separated by entre-deux of 
Cluny, which was exquisite. As the 
gauze ribbon costs in the neighbor- 
hood of two dollars a yard for even 
a medium width, dresses of this 
character are 
unlikely to 
become com- 
mon. For 
the more or- 
dinary purse 
the new silk 
ecashmeres 
and marqui- 
settes come 
first among 
the materials 
for party 
dresses; the 
new tussahs 
and the 
glossy yet 
rough linen 
and silk 
weaves for 
visiting 
frocks and 
for the mati- 
née or lunch- 


eon. The 
smart check- 
ed, striped, or 
shot tweeds, 


the mixed 
» suitings and 
serges, are re- 
served for 
and 
wear. 


school 
street 
The latter 
dresses have 
long, straight 
skirts. There 
is an illustra- 


_ GOWN _IN BLUB AND WHITE SILK CASHMERE; blouse and sleeves 
of gold £auze in dotted tulle; Brandebourg straps in white cord. 


tion .on page 
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1217 which shows the ex- 
treme to which this straight- 
ness and narrowness may be 
carried. The girl’s dress 
waist is short, and her sleeve 
either close or fluffy, as 
may be preferred. 

Searfs and fichus that 
drape over the arm are 
made of the same material 
as the dress; and, because 
these are the accompani- 
ments of many of the smart- 
est of the winter models, all 
sorts of crépe and silk and 
net “throws” are utilized 
for draping the girlish 
shoulders. The girl’s party 
dress is never given a dé- 
colleté neck, but is finished 
with a thin chemisette or 
tucker ending at the collar- 
seam line. Just now there 
is a fancy for wearing a 
string of pearls or a very 
thin chain and pendant un- 
der the transparent chemi- 
sette, and several rings upon 
the little finger. The hair 
is worn low in the neck and 
softly parted, but with wide, 
soft side dressing. Wide 
ribbon bows, usually black, 
are worn at the top or at 
the back of the head in the 
daytime, and gauze leaf 
coronets, flower wreaths, or 
Grecian twists of ribbon in 
the evening. 

The essential point in the 
girl’s waist is a loose, soft 
corsage and a draped or a 
well-trimmed sleeve. As a 
rule, the girl’s arm is too 
slender for the moulded 
sleeve which fashionable 
women are now wearing; 
but the practically tight 
sleeve may be worn if am- 


plified by ribbon or lace 
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WalIst OF CHINESE-BLUE LINEN, with darker 
blue pastilles; crochet-ball buttons. 


trimming. A pretty sleeve for a 
girl’s dancing frock will be seen in 
the illustration on page 1222. 
Pleated or slightly gathered skirts 
are this season almost 
exclusively reserved 
for young girls’ wear. 
Their walking dresses 
are ankle length; 
those for party or 
afternoon wear a trifle 








oN longer. Three- 
Se quarter sleeves 
i are seen in 
8 many of the 
8 models for the 
3 house or party 
8 dresses; but 
9 coat sleeves are 
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Many large and wavy brimmed hat 
models are shown in beaver, in plain 
felt, or in silk stretched forms. The 
majority have wide crowns shaped 
like an inverted hand-basin, and are 
trimmed with huge ribbon bows or 
with fancy rosette forms of silk. The 
turned-up brim is also seen in school 
hats, in combination with these basin 
crowns. One of the smartest of the 
run-about hats has a wide crown and 
a brim turned up all around, the roll 
being slightly higher at the sides. 


1 INDOOR DRESS of rose faille, embroidered and soutached in same color, 
ong. chemisette and sleeves are of dotted tulle 
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it that 


dressing at small expense is al- 
ways a little more disheartening 


| TAKE 


toward the holiday 
season than at oth- 
ers, and that is one 
of my reasons for 
undertaking to tell, 
at this time, of 
certain easily made 
dress accessories, s¢ 
useful to the wom- 
an who is looking 
forward to a holi- 


day outing and 
must consider the 
thousand and one 


so-called little noth- 
ings which go so 
far toward making 
a good appearance, 


but which are so 
hopelessly inacces- 
sible if she is 


obliged to depend 
on purchasing only 
the ready-made. 
Then, I have a sec- 
ond reason for 
choosing this as a 
topic, especially for 
describing the bras- 
siéres. I have a 
fancy that they will 
prove to be “ exact- 
ly the thing” as a 
little Christmas 
gift for the friend 
or relative for 
whon. the artistic 
needlewoman de- 
sires to prepare a 
really useful gift. 


give a useful article of wearing ap- 


parel to a_ friend, 


the problem of smart as well as 


the 


woman in 


nothing more useful to the average 


pretty. I can fancy 
present season than 
one of the _ bras- 


siéres I shall pres- 
ently describe in 
detail; a pair of 
tulle or filet sashes, 


or a single long 
crépe one, or any 
of the adjustable 
waist garnitures 
of which several 


sorts are shown in 
these pages. 

The sash of soft 
silk, of tulle, of 
fine | embroidered 
batiste, or of crépe 
arranged over the 
shoulders and pass- 
ed round the waist 
in swathed or loose 
girdle— but what 
reader of the Ba- 
ZAR is not fully in- 
formed of its pres- 
ent favor, or has 
not seen in the Ba- 
ZAR’S many pictures 


its endless possi- 
bilities ? Draped 
to fall over the 


arm and so to form 
a cape sleeve, it is 
not only the height 


m of fashion, but the 


ae salvation of an oth- 





A SIMPLE FLOWERED GOWN suggesting ways of 
retrimming a last year’s gown. 


One may always 
made expensive 
provided it is 


erwise plain gown 
to which it serves 
as an _ accessory 
pure and simple. 


To be sure, such sashes may be 


with heavy fringes, 


with costly incrustations of lace, or 
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YounNc GirR_’s CONSULATE DRESS of white 
meteore, with ribbon and lace. 


OLIGO ES SER OIE YELL IED 


otherwise, but the real beauty of the sash is 
its line rather than its ornament, and this is 
as easily attainable without the fringe and 
other garniture as with it. Its line is even 
purer without trimming than with it, and 
just as valuable when it comes to trans- 
forming a dress that is passé or plain into 
one that is up-to-date and festive. A single 
four-yard sash of crépe may be draped over, 
not one, but several dresses in turn, and in 
each instance with new distinction and equal 
success, by the woman who intelligently and 
hopefully studies what is worn and how it 
is put on. With the aid of a pretty bras- 
siére or two and one long sash she may trav- 
el with a dress-suit case in her November or 
December holiday outing without in the 
slightest announcing the number of gowns 
she has brought with her, or suggesting a 
limited quantity. 

Suppose, for instance, she were to carry 
with her an all-black costume, or one of 
dark, mixed suiting. Also two additional 
waists, one a flannel morning waist, the 
other something in thin silk, batiste, or 
crépe, having 2 simple but pretty front and 
well-cut sleeves. Suppose, in addition, she 
were to include a Directoire brassiére like 
that shown in the group on page 1225; also 
an adjustable drapery like that with stole 
fronts shown in the same group; also a 
long crépe sash. All of these may be packed 
in a suit-case without danger of crushing, 
or they may be carried separately in a small 
package. The bulk of the three accessories 
would be about equal to a small shoe-box. 
Apropos of the waist to serve for the eve- 
ning. This may be of batiste or of unlined 
silk. If finished at the collar line only, a 
half-dozen delicate stock-collars, ruffs, or 
ruchings may be used in succession with it. 
If the sleeves be made three-quarter length, 
different sorts of mitten sleeves, or “en- 
gagements,” may be basted in at a few mo- 
ments’ notice, and these fashionable items 
will wonderfully aid in the transformation 
of the waist from time to time. 

But the most telling of all removable ac- 
eessories in the present season, and the 
cheapest, all things considered, are the 
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little Directoire brassiéres and the 
long sashes. The two arrangements 
shown on this page are represen- 
tative of the most fashionable sash 
drapings at present. The first, which 
calls for two sashes, each three 


yards long, in two instances has been 
made of Spanish lace scarfs. Lengths 
of écru or cream tulle, of fish-net, or 
of filet, edged with small self-ruch- 
ings, or those of ribbon of a contrast- 
ing color, would be equally effective. 
As such sashes are absolutely straight 
breadths, any novice may make them. 
They should be twenty or more inches 
wide and three yards long. 

Study the two views given of these 
sashes, and you will see how simply 
they are hung. They are arranged 
evenly over each shoulder, and secured 
by small inconspicuous collar pins. 
Each end is then drawn through a 
erush girdle. A separate black girdle 
may be worn if preferred, as the note 
of black is not only effective, but one 
of the most fashionable touches of the 
year. The fulness of the sash ends is 
now evenly distributed back and front, 
and the effect of the long ends, form- 
ing practically a panelled overdress, is 
faultlessly fashionable. So, too, are 
the cape effects over the arm. Wheth- 
er in tulle, liberty, thin crépe, louis- 
ine, or net, the two sashes may be 
purchased for, approximately, four 
dollars. I have seen a pair of sashes 
so arranged which were made of dyed 
cotton tulle. They cost considerably 
less than four dollars, but they gave 
a rich and fashionable air to the gown 
over which they were draped. 

The second sash is made of a three- 
yard length of crépe, one end of which 
is finished with deep fringe. The 
crépe is slashed to allow the arm to 
pass through and the sides of the 
slashed openings are invisibly hemmed. 
The plain end is caught at the right 
side of the front, and the trimmed 
one crosses it in front and is held in 
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place under a buckle. The buckle, 
too, should be made at home. Cut it 
out in several thicknesses of blotting- 
paper, and stay the back with tailor’s 

















Two SASH AR 
RANGEMENTS, BY 
MEANS OF WHICH 
A SIMPLE GOWN 
MAY BE MADE TO 
SEEM MUCH MORE 
ELABORATE 











1, fequires two net or veiling sashes each three 
yards long; 2,a single satin sash with fringed end 
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are short shoulder capes of unlined silk or 
crépe with stole fronts which resemble the 
cape of the grenadine dress shown on this 
page. These are worn by old and young Paris- 
iennes, and differ only in the gay or sedate 
color and trimming of the cape itself. 

The brassiéres call for materials that con- 
trast with, rather than match, the dress with 
which they are worn. Take the first of the 
group shown on the next page, for example. 
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BLACK CLOTH COSTUME; sleeves of black, gray, 
and white ribbon; cape with fringed sash 


canvas. Then cover neatly with ma- 
terial like the sash; or crochet and rams 
embroider it over, if you have the 
time and taste to execute it. Metal 
buckles are not regarded as either ele- 
gant or in keeping with the Directoire 
styles of the moment, so that, aside 
from the question of economy, the 
home-made article, round, oval, or 


is y roper one. : r) 
oblong, - really the prope BLACK GRENADINE DRESS with fringed cape of ° 
In addition to the sash forms there same material: latter is adjustable. Q 
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GROUP OF STOLE AND BRASSIERES: 1. Cloth brassiere, braided. 2. Brassiere of stole bands in filet 


embroidered with silk 3 


If to be worn with a cloth, 
tweed skirt, it may be sympathetic in 
color, but it must differ in weave. A 
khaki brassiére, for example, or one 
of Suéde leather, may be worn with 

blue, green, or taupe skirt. A vel- 
vet brassiére on the same general 
lines may be worn with any sort of 
a skirt. 

The third figure in the same group 
shows a brassiére in floss-embroidered 
filet and finished with silk bands. 
This is the ideal form of the bras- 
siére, and may be infinitely varied by 
Oriental embroideries or rich solid 
color. It may be made in cream filet 
embroidered in Chinese blue; made 
over blue silk and banded with simi- 
lar silk. It may be massed with “ ver- 
micelli” soutache designs,. and be 
worn with practically any style of 
dress. 

To make these suggestions really 
useful, however, general rules for 


serge, or 


Brassiere in embroidered filet, 


with silk bands 


distinguishing the gar- 
Here they are: 


making and 
ment are necessary. 
All brassiéres are low-necked, but the 
shape of the neck is optional. It may 
be round, square, U, or V shaped, or 
double curved—i.e., heart shaped. The 
majority are entirely sleeveless, but 
some have. slight shoulder 
epaulettes that lap over and obliterate 
the shoulder seam of the waist worn 
underneath. The brassiére may fas- 
ten in the centre of the a at the 
under-arm or shoulder seam, in which 
ease it is slipped over the sa ad. It 
must he made upon a perfectly fitted 
lining. Canvas, linen, coarse tussah, 
filet, and fish-nets all form the basis 
for the embroidered brassiére, and 
Roumanian stitches and 
massed upon some of the richer ones. 
Again, some are of delicate and span- 
gled tulle; or in black tulle (over taf- 
feta), with bands and pastilles of 
erépe set on and embroidered. 


caps or 


colors are 
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fOw1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publica- 
tion in this department, no more contributions are desired.—Epiror. ] 


From Servant to Teacher 
Prize Paper. 

I was sixteen, had twenty dollars in my 
pocket, and knew not a soul in the city when 
I arrived in Chicago, for the first time in 
my life absolutely dependent on myself. For 
six years I had been out of school, taking the 
place in the house of a sick mother. Then 
things happened which are best not spoken 
of, and I was thrown upon my own resources. 

Friends in the town I left told me to go 
to the Young Women’s Christian Association 
when I reached Chicago. This I did; and, 
as housework was the only thing I could do, 
through the agency of the assoviation I 
sought and obtained a situation as nurse- 
maid, at eight dollars a month. This place 
I kept for a year, during which time I made 
very few friends, filling all my spare time 
with reading. 

At the end of the year my employers gave 
up housekeeping for a while, and for the 
next three months I slaved—really slaved— 
as maid of all work in a boarding-house. | 
ache now whenever I think of those four 
flights of stairs and the number of times a 
day I went up and down them. But then 
came my salvation. A lady, staying in the 
house temporarily, took a fancy to me and 
often used to stop and talk to me. She dis- 
covered my fondness for reading and encour- 
aged it in every way. When the time came 
for her to leave she called me into her room 
one day and had a talk with me that changed 
the whole course of my life. She told me I 
was wasting myself doing housework; with 
my good head and intelligence (her words) 
I should be doing something more congenial 
to me as well as lucrative. 

The upshot of our conversation was that 
she asked me to work for her. In return 
for what help I could give her with her 
children she would give me three dollars a 
month, and I was to have half of each day 
for study, with the idea of entering some 
school later. 


It did not take me long to decide, and the 
next two years were spent with her. My 
work was hard, for there was plenty to do 
in a house with four growing girls, and | 
had been out of school so long that system- 
atic study was hard at first. But I stuck 
to it. The number of my friends increased, 
too. One, especially, the children’s private 
French teacher, was good to me. Having 
heard what I was trying to do, she permitted 
me to go to lessons with the girls, and -final- 
ly, when she found what rapid progress I 
made in French, she gave me special lessons. 

It was hard work making three dollars a 
month clothe me decently, but the will made 
the way; and when, at twenty years of age, 
my friends told me they had got a free schol- 
arship for me for one year at a first-class 
preparatory school, I had a small outfit and 
twenty dollars in cash to start with. 

The school was in a city about forty miles 
from Chicago. I had letters of introduc- 
tion, and as soon as I had registered I found 
a place where, in return for my room and 
board and one dollar a week, I did all the 
housework but the washing in a family of 
six. This, with my schoolwork and a mile 
walk each day, kept me working early and 
late. But I was used to that by this time. 

In a year and a half I graduated from the 
academy, and the next fall I returned to 
Chicago and entered the university. For the 
next two years I made my expenses by odd 
jobs—clerical work for the professors, darn- 
ing, mending, and occasional house-cleaning 
for their wives, and later by tutoring in 
French. At the beginning of my junior 
year I was chosen as assistant in one of the 
language departments, and after that all was 
clear sailing. 

At twenty-six—just ten years after I had 
arrived in the city, a little friendless, ignorant 
girl—I took my degree at one of the largest 
universities in the land. At twenty-six I 
was no richer in money than at sixteen, but 
the riches I had gathered were of the kind 








THE GIRL 
that no “ panic” can imperil. My Phi Beta 
Kappa key emblem of scholarship is my most 
And when I look back 
to the days when, with aching back and feet 
in a Chicago boarding-house, I toiled up 
and down stairs, and compare them with my 
days now as a high-school teacher, I know 
that the struggle was worth while. 

CHICAGO. 


precious possession. 


J. B. 


An Architect’s Experience 
Prize Paper. 

Wuen I was nineteen, family misfortunes 
made it necessary for me to seek my liveli- 
hood. I had had a smattering of art, a fair- 
ly good education, a love of mathematics, but 
had been thoroughly trained in nothing. I 
tried teaching one year as children’s govern- 
ess, with a small compensation, but felt dis- 
satisfied, as this could never lead to inde- 
pendence. 

During the holidays I went to visit rela- 
tives in P——. On the train, I noticed, in 
front of me, some men discussing architects’ 
blue prints, which they held so I could see 
them. I had never up to that time seen a 
blue print, and knew absolutely nothing of 
mechanical drawing. But I made up my 
mind that I would be an architect. On 
reaching the city, I got a list of all the ar- 
chitects from a directory. I called upon 
seventeen architects, but of these 
men gave me any encouragement. The last 
and the eighteenth one was out when I en- 
tered the office. He had one assistant at that 


not one 


time. I sat down, and said I would wait. 
The young man first took me for a _ book 
agent. After some conversation with him 


I told him my errand. He said that his boss 
wanted a perspective made, and that I might 
get the job if I could do it. I never had 
made one, but had done some pen and ink 
work. I felt it was a case of “sink or swim.” 
When the architect came in, I said, “I hear 
you wish a perspective made; please let me 
do it.” “How do I know you ean do it?” 
he said. I then said, “ Let me try, and if 
not satisfactory you need not pay for it.” 
As a result I was allowed to come that after- 
noon to the office, and do it there. It was a 
large perspective for a city court-house. The 
assistant was most kind, and helped me in 
many ways to cover my greenness. By study- 
ing nights and making the effort of my life 
I succeeded in making a presentable pic- 
ture, for which I received fifteen dollars. 
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I then received an offer to stay and do 
some tracing, for which I received three dol- 
lars a week, for six months. 

During this time I studied stenography, 
typewriting, and every available book on ar- 
chitecture. At this time the assistant left; 
the architect was very busy, and as I was 
then capable of writing specifications, design- 
ing, and tracing I was made foreman of the 
office. I soon designed some large buildings, 
schools, office-buildings, and churches, and 
was given every opportunity by the architect 
to learn the business thoroughly. I went out 
every day and helped superintend. 

I found out that while the workmen at 
first were inclined to smile at finding a wom- 
an in this position, as soon as they found 
out that I understood the work and that sex 
had nothing to do with it, they always treated 
me with the greatest courtesy. By wearing 
bloomers and a skirt of ankle length I had 
no difficulty in climbing ladders and getting 
to any part of the building under construc- 
tion. 

After two years I was offered a partner- 
ship, which I accepted and kept until I went 
into business alone three years later. 


E. M. W. 


A Housemother’s Story 
Prize Paper. 

Wiru about $300, realized mainly from the 
sale of our household effects, and with about 
eight years’ experience as housekeeper, I came 
to the city. My two brothers married ‘im- 
mediately after mother’s death and went into 
their own homes, in which there was no room 
for the sister. I came to Pittsburg, and 
hunted for work in stores, factories, and em- 
ployment offices, only to be told, “We want 
experienced hands.” How on earth is a girl 
who is bright, intelligent, and willing to work 
going to become an experienced hand if she 
isn’t given a chance to demonstrate her abil- 
ity? I was almost disheartened, and one eve- 
ning after the usual unsatisfactory meal 
served in the boarding-house where I lived, 
I happened to hear three or four of the 
boarders complaining of the poor service for 
the money, etc., ete.—you know the wail that 
comes from the heart of every man or wom- 
an who has ever had a home and has sud- 
denly found the difference between the kind 
that mother used to make and the kind the 
servants set before you. 

Well, I had an inspiration right there. If 
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I kept house for eight years for only my 
board and an occasional five-dollar bill that 
I received from my brothers, why couldn’t T 
do it for these poor, homesick people and 
make it pay? They all were enthusiastic, 
and promised me their co-operation. 

I rented a house of eight rooms near the 
business centre of Allegheny City, and scour- 
ed second-hand stores for furniture. The 
two rooms on the first floor I turned into one 
large dining-room. I had one thousand cards 
printed and paid a boy fifty cents to deliver 
them to the store employees and offices. I 
hired a maid to do the housework and help 
wait on the table; the cooking I did myself. 
I attempted nothing elaborate, serving only 
good, homelike meals. 

I rented my three second-story rooms, with 
meals included, for $35 a month each. That 
paid my rent, which was $40, and my gas 
and light bills, and still gave me a good 
margin. I served nineteen breakfasts at 25 
cents, twenty-five dinners at 35 cents, and 
nineteen suppers at the same price, daily, not 
including my three roomers. 

I just coined money, but it meant long, 
hard hours of work. I had a few experiences 
with cheats, but we meet that class in every 
walk of life. As a whole, I found the people 
honest. 

I have carefully banked all my money. 
Now, after five years’ hard work, I find I 
must take a long-needed vacation and rest, 
and it is with genuine regret that I lay down 
my pots and pans. “I am away ahead of the 
game,” as the boys say, but it took plenty of 
courage, for I was a total stranger in the 
city, plenty of work, and good management. 

HovuseKEEPER. 


An Art Student’s Failure 

I soMETIMES wonder if any one else ever 
felt that the country was simply unendur- 
able. I know I did at one time. It seemed 
as if I were simply throwing my life away. 
I had arrived at the mature age of twenty 
and was fast going down the hill into old 
age, and what had I ever accomplished? My 
one dream was to be an artist. Of course, to 
get an art education it would be necessary 
for me to work to pay my way, for my father 
did not believe in educating girls. My plan 
was to work in a store or office during the 
day and study at an art school in the eve- 
ning. 

I secured a position in an office through 
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correspondence, and one day about two weeks 
before Christmas I found myself in the city 
and ready for work. 

On arrival at the store my first disappoint- 
ment awaited me. Instead of a large, airy 
place, I found a small, dark shop right in 
the heart of the business section. My first 
thought was, how could I ever work there? 
One morning I saw an enormous dead rat 
lying in a corner of the room, and, on speak- 
ing of it to the proprietor, he merely said, 
“Oh, the cat killed it last night!” and 
then he went away and left it. All morning 
I imagined I could feel rats and mice play- 
ing around my feet, and the slightest rustle 
of paper on the floor set me wild. A young 
man who worked up-stairs came and removed 
it for me. At the end of a week my em- 
ployer paid me, telling me I did not suit, so 
I was saved the bother of resigning. 

Here I was stranded in a big city at 
Christmas-time, with no work and very little 
money. My one determination, however, was 
not to tell at home. So I wrote home glow- 
ing accounts of the way I was progressing, 
and the beauty of the big city, while every 
night I cried myself to sleep. I tried to get 
work in some of the picture-enlarging estab- 
lishments and lithographing houses. Every 
one was very kind, but told me I would need 
to attend a school for a while to get on to 
the way of doing commercial work. 

One day I hopelessly wandered into a large 
establishment where opal glassware was dec- 
orated. On inquiry, I was told, “ Yes, they 
needed help. Would I see the manager?” 
The manager came and conducted me down- 
stairs, and to'd me to try and see what I 
could do. I always had a great contempt for 
the kind of painting done “by the yard,” but 
anything to get work. The manager in- 
formed me I would get two cents for each 
dish decorated. Liberal pay, was it not? 
When one got expert, she could make from 
five to nine dollars a week, so my hopes were 
high. Then the manager started to tell me 
about the business. He modestly intimated 
that he was the best at that kind of work in 
Canada, though he did not profess to be a 
great artist or teach painting, like those fel- 
lows who had studios. I foolishly thought 
he was apologizing for the kind of work he 
turned out, for it seemed to me it needed an 
apology. So I said, “Oh, I do not expect to 
find high art here. It is all right, I expect, 
to go to an art school to get an art educa- 
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tion.” I was surprised at the result. His 
face turned white with rage, and he clenched 
his hands. “By gad! you country people 
make me sick with your superior airs! You 
come here to the city thinking you know it 
all. High art, indeed!” And he shook his 
fist in my face. I was fairly shivering with 
terror, but managed not to show it too much, 
and made my way out. 

I went to my boarding-house, and threw 
myself face downwards on the bed and “ en- 
joyed” my misery. I thought of home and 
the long, glistening white road stretching 
like a silver ribbon over the snow; the cozy 
farmhouses nestled among the trees; the 
quiet village street, and not a jarring note 
in the whole landscape; and, best of all, the 
faces of the people, so honest and open, most 
of them, and all so comfortable and cozy. 

After a while I pulled myself together, and 
decided that next day I would settle the work 
question one way or another. I heard of an 
artist in the city who sometimes took stu- 
dents to help around the studio to pay for 
tuition. On applying to him, he said that 
he had none at the present time, and if my 
work showed promise I might come in. On 
seeing some samples of work he immedi- 
ately consented to take me if I could pay 
my board. I decided to pay my board 
for a while, until the depression following 
Christmas was over. There were no other 
students studying at that time, so I had the 
immense room to myself. Such a refuge as 
it was, after wandering about the streets, 
homeless, as it were! To be able to look at 
beautiful pictures and statuary! To sit and 
draw and dream all day long! It seemed too 
good to be true. I sometimes would shake 
myself to see if I were really awake. It was 
my duty to receive visitors if the artists were 
out, and such delightful people as came in! 
So many of the notable men of the city, who 
came to have portraits painted; clever ar- 
tists, who did not seem to feel their clever- 
ness in the least and were just like ordinary 
mortals. 

It was so nice to don a dress that some 
lady had been presented at court in, and sit 
while the artist painted in the details of the 
costume. I almost imagined myself at court, 
too. The models who came in were very in- 
teresting, especially the little newsboys. To 
hear them tell of their lives was a revelation 
to a country-bred girl. 

On Sunday it was a never-ending delight 
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to slip into the big churches and ‘listen to the 
roll of the pipe organ. It was so grand and 
inspiring. I never tired of it. And the ca- 
thedrals, with their stained windows and pic- 
tured saints, were a revelation of beauty. 
I was perfectly content to sit and dream, and 
watch the people come and go, and weave 
fancies about them. 

But all too soon this came to an end. My 
money was gone and I would not ask for 
any more from home, so I had to start out 
and look for work again. The result was the 
same as before, until I applied at a big de- 
partment store and secured a place as sales- 
girl there. I fully intended keeping up my 
evening study, but when night came I was 
so tired I could not get to bed quickly enough. 
How my feet ached with standing, and there 
was never any time to sit down. 

One rainy day I got my feet wet, and took 
a heavy cold, which developed into pneumo- 
nia. I was taken to the hospital, where I 
gradually recovered, and was then ordered 
home. 

I arrived home late one Saturday night. 
How good it was to get back again, and how 
clean the house was! I could not get over 
that at all. And to lie in bed up-stairs, next 
the roof, and hear the rain pattering on the 
shingles! To think that I ever thought it 
commonplace! The sound of the frogs in 
the evening coming up from the swamp, and 
the fireflies down in the marsh! The whole 
world seemed so beautiful and new. Every- 
thing was a wonder. I never tired of the 
white drifts on the cherry-trees, or the fra- 
grant apple-blossoms. It was so nice to lie out 
in the hammock and simply luxuriate in the 
beauty of everything! The saucy robins 
wading through the violet-sprinkled grass, 
and even the dandelions were a delight. 

Some things in the city were beautiful, and 
the advantages very great, and I would 
dearly love to go back again, if possible to 
go where and how I wanted. But I got out 
of it all so gracefully by being sick, and no 
one need ever know that I was glad I could 
creep back home and was just pretty tired 


of it all! Of course, I am telling you, but 
you will never tell. C. N. 
CANADA. 


A Manicure’s Experience 
Our home was in a small town of Michi- 
gan. I lived a simple, uneventful life until 
I was thirteen years of age; then mother 
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died. I went to live with my married sister. 
Shortly after I was taken with typhoid fe- 
ver, and for three years I was in such poor 
health that I was unable to attend school. 
By that time I was far behind those of my 
own age in my studies, and, being naturally 
a delicate child, I was allowed to stay at 
home, sister promising her home should al- 
ways be mine. We finally moved to Detroit. 
After living there two years circumstances 
suddenly arose which necessitated my look- 
ing out for myself. Having a cousin in 
Cleveland, who often, when visiting us, would 
say: “If you ever want work come to Cleve- 
land; I ean get you something good,” I ar- 
rived in Cleveland September 15, 1903. 

Previous to leaving Detroit I had obtained 
from a friend of our family a letter ot rec- 
ommendation to a prominent lawyer of Cleve- 
land. Reaching Cleveland with $3.50 in my 
pocketbook, I was not greeted with the en- 
thusiasm that I had expected by my cousin. 
However, I felt confident that I would soon 
obtain employment. 

The second day of my stay I went to the 
lawyer’s office, located in one of the sky- 
scraper buildings, found him in, and _ pre- 
sented my letter. He treated me politely, 
but said he had no work for me. He said 
that a friend who had an office with him 
might give me some copying to do. 

I called the next day by appointment, met 
Mr. B in Mr. R ’s office, was again 
politely treated and requested to call the next 
day. I did so; I had begun to look upon 
them as my friends, so did not notice what 
might have been considered familiarity until 
Mr. B said: “ Yes, I will give you copy- 
ing to do, and in return for your work I will 
give you a suite of rooms, fine clothes that 
would match your pink cheeks, and an auto 
to ride in.” How I ever got out of the build- 
ing I do not know, I was so blinded with con- 
fusion and shame. I did not take the ele- 
vator, but reached the street somehow by the 
long stairways, with the last words of this 
man ringing in my ears: “ You will be glad 
to take up with my offer, after you have 
searched elsewhere.” 

I began watching the want columns of 
the daily papers, and finally secured a posi- 
tion as nurse-girl. 

In the position of nurse-girl, I received 
four dollars a week, and was fairly well 
treated. However, the work was monotonous, 
everything being done by rule, and the free- 











dom of life was what I missed, and I was 
anxious to get into something better. At 
last I found what I thought was a good thing. 
A manicurist, wishing an assistant, would 
teach all the work free, including room and 
board, in exchange for light housework. 

The smooth-tongued madam became a dif- 
ferent being after I had settled in her room, 
but I decided to stick to it until I had learned 
the profession. But little was I allowed to 
learn. However, being quick to see, I ac- 
quired much more knowledge than madam 
supposed. One wealthy customer, whom I 
had been allowed to serve, advised me to try 
home work, giving me her address and the 
addresses of two or three of her friends. These 
I called upon the one evening of the week I 
was allowed out. This seemed like an open- 
ing to success, until madam, learning of it, 
promptly discharged me and notified my pa- 
trons not to employ me longer, and they 
obeyed. So the little money I had saved up 
fast disappeared, until I was down to my last 
ticket for a meal and my trunk had been 
put out in the hall by my landlady. 

That day—a cold, rainy one—I walked the 
streets, hoping that something would turn 
up. Someway, the parting words of Mr. 
B——, at the law-office, kept coming to my 
mind; and with a heavy heart and a bursting 
head I went to the restaurant with my last 
meal ticket. I could eat nothing, neither did 
I pay attention to those at the table; for I 
had decided to let the waters in the harbor 
end all that night. I barely tasted the food, 
and seemed to choke on what I attempted to 
eat. I left the table, and had searcely reached 
the pavement, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a voice saying: “ Miss K , are 
you in trouble—what is it? Let me help 
you.” I- broke down completely when I 
learned that the voice came from a young 
man whom I had formerly met at the restau- 
rant. We walked blocks before I could com- 
mand myself sufficiently to speak —then I 
told him my troubles, and he insisted upon 
my taking five dollars as a loan. I accepted 
it, hastened back, and secured my room. 

The next morning I started out with re- 
newed courage, and finally secured a position 
as manicurist in another place, and later rose 
to the position of manager. Later I married 
the young man who gave me a helping hand. 

But, dear girls of the country, don’t go to 
the city for work, unassisted and alone. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. fe ee A 

















Crochet Applique 


By Belen Pattison 





lace is made by the application of 
crocheted figures to a background of 
fine white net. The work is simple, and the 
result very effective and original. The cro- 
chet-work is done by itself and then is sewed 
to the lace with a needle and fine thread. 
A number of designs are given here, with 
directions for crochet stitches. Ch. means 
chain; s. ec. means single crochet; d. c. means 


A NOVEL style of insertion and edging 


double crochet, or with 
the thread thrown 
onee over the needle; 
pe. means picot, or a 
little chain of four or 
five stitches caught 
into the first, making 
a loop; tr. ¢c. means 
treble crochet, or 
thread over twice; d. 
tr. ec. means double 
treble erochet, or 
thread over three 
times; sl. means slip 
stitch; |. d. tr. means 
loose double triple. 

For Design No. 1 
use linen thread No. 
90, steel hook size 0. 

This pattern shows 
an all-over lace in 
very simple but ef- 
fective design, the tiny 
flowers being tacked 
lightly here and there 
in different positions, 
giving the effect of careless strewing. Made 
in sheerer material, a lovely veiling would 
be the result. 

Flower: Ch. 4, join, fill with 8 d. ¢., join, 
ch. 4, 3 d. tr. in same st. (keeping top loops 
on hook and working off together), ch. 4, d. 
ce. in same st., skip first d. ¢. in next, re- 
peat three times, join, ch. 7, turn, cover with 
13 d. ¢., fasten off at back of flower. 

The material for No. 2 is linen thread 
No. 70, or finer if desired, fine steel hook, 
strip of Brussels net or bobbinet. 





With needle and thread run a point ten 
or eleven meshes deep; then cut out, leaving 
two rows of meshes outside.of thread; make 
a row of d. c. around points (working over 
thread); fasten off, go back to beginning, 
make another row of d. ec. with a pe. at 
every fourth st. Picots are made of 5 ch. 
caught in first st. 

Flower: Ch. 5 or 6, join, 10 d. e. in ring, 
join, 20 d. c. over this, join, skip 1, a ¢. in 
next, * ch. 3, 1 d. tr., 
he a 4, 1.4, te 1 
tr., in same st., ch. 3, 
s. c. in same st., skip 
1, s. ce. in next, skip 
1, s. c. in next, repeat 
from star four times, 
ending with 1 s. e. 
and making five pet- 
als; ch. 10 or 11 for 
stem, turn, cover with 
17 d. c., fasten off at 
back of flower. Place 
in position and hem 
lightly to the net on 
right or wrong side. 

For Design No. 3 
use No. 80 or 90 linen 
thread. Ch. 10, join, 
partly fill with 6 d. ¢., 
repeat twice, ch. 6, 
catch in second st. 
(forming pe. of 5 
ch.), repeat twice, ch. 


TWO SIMPLE DESIGNS IN APPLIQUE. 1. s. c. in first d. ec. 


of first eyelet, turn, 1 
d. ¢., pe. 1 d. e¢., under 1 ch., 1 d. ¢., pe., 
1 d. ce. pe. 1 d. ¢., under next 1 ch., (be- 
tween pe.’s), same under next, last like first, 
ch. 10, join, partly fill with 10 d. ¢., repeat 
twice, and then repeat from beginning to 
end of row, turn, work on other side, revers- 
ing directions. 
Use any fine number of thread for No. 4, 
with a very fine hook. 
Make a ch. much longer than required 
length of insertion, 16 d. ec. in 16 sts. of ch., 
ch. 6, catch in second st., repeat twice, ch. 
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INSERTIONS AND AN EDGING. 


1, sl. st. in first d. e., turn, d. ¢., pe. d. ¢., 
under 1 ch., repeat three times under next 
spaces (between pe.’s), 16 d. c. in 16 ch., 
repeat from beginning to end of ch., turn, 
repeat down other side of ch. 

For Design No. 5 use linen thread No. 70. 

Qh. any length, turn, 15 d. ¢. on ch., ch. 
20 for stem of flower, insert pin in last st. 
(to mark), ch. 2, 12 d. ec. in first (for centre 
of flower), join, ch. 4, 3 d. tr. in same st., 
keeping top loops on hook and working off 
together, ch. 4, d. c. in same st., skip first st., 
d. c. in next, repeat four times, over stem 
put 3 d. e¢., pe. five times, 2 d. c. (this is 
five and two-thirds groups, with 5 pe.’s be- 
tween) (pe.’s are made of 5 ch. caught in 
first st.); ch. 14 for upper stem, place pin, ch. 
10, join, fill with 20 d. e., close around base 
with s. c., ch. 12, join, 2 d. e. in ring, join 
with sl. st. to first leaflet, 22 d. c. more in 
ring, close, make another leaflet like first, 
joining as before, cover stem with seven 
groups and 6 pe.’s, finish lower stem with 


one-third and four groups and 4 pe.’s, 15 d.° 


ce. on ch., ch. 20, insert pin, make clover leaf 
as before, joining centre leaflet at twelfth st. 
to centre st. on foundation ch., and third 
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leaflet at tenth st. to third pe. of previous 
stem, over stem put five and two-thirds groups 
and 5 pe.’s, joining second and third pe.’s to 
third and fourth of previous upper stem, ch. 
14 for upper stem, make flower, join third 
petal to second pe. of previous stem, repeat 
directions, appliqué lightly to the net, being 
careful to fasten down all the picots. 

Edge: Ch. the length of work, turn, 6 d. 
ce. on ch., turn back (this means to turn the 
work), ch. 6, fasten with s. c¢. in sixth st. 
(counting backward), turn back, 3 d. c¢., pe., 
6 d. c., pe., 3 d. ec. in loop, 9 d. ¢. on ch., turn 
back, ch. 6, fasten in sixth st., turn back, 3 
d. c., pe.; 3 d. e¢. in loop, turn back, ch. 9, 
fasten in top of first loop, turn back, fill loop 
with six groups of d. c. and five pe.’s, finish 
next loop, repeat to end, invert the work, and 
on the other side make a row of d. ec. with 
a pe. at every fifth st. This row should be 
made first, as a better working foundation 
for the wider row. 

For No. 6 use linen thread No. 70, or finer. 

Make a chain the desired length, turn, 10 
d. ec. on ch., ch. 10 for stem (or 12 if worked 
tightly), insert pin to mark end of stem, ch. 
12, 6 d. ec. in second st. of ch., join, cover 
this with 12 d. c., join, ch. 4, 3 d. tr. in same 
st., keeping top loops on hook and working 
off together, ch. 4, d. c. in same st.: (this 
forms one petal of flower), skip a st., d. e. 
in next, repeat five times, making six petals, 
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TWO FANCY APPLIQUE BANDS. 








CROCHET APPLIQUE LACE 


cover stem with 18 d. ec. in groups of three 
separated by five pe.’s (made thus: ch. 5, 
catch in first with s. c.), 10 d. ec. on ch., ch. 
10 for stem of leaf, insert pin, ch. 10 for 
first leaflet, join, fill with 20 d. c., close with 
s. c. around base, ch. 12, join, 2 d. ec. in ring, 
join to second st. of first leaflet with sl. st. 
(made thus: remove hook from loop, insert 
in st. to be joined, and draw loop through), 
10 more in ring, join to third pe. of previous 
stem, 12 more in ring, close, make another 
leaflet like first, cover stem with 18 d. ec. and 
5 pe.’s, repeat to end of ch., ending with 5 
d. ec. on ch. (a half space), invert the work 
on the right side, 14 d. ce. over 10 of last row 
(working around the sts., not through them), 
7 on either side of stem, repeat the flowers 
and leaves, letting them come between those 
of first row. 

Use for No. 7 linen thread No. 80. 

Ch. any length, turn, 13 d. ec. on ch., ch. 
20 for stem of leaf, insert, join in last st. (to 
mark end of stem), ch. 10, join, fill with 26 
d. e¢., close around base with s. ec., ch. 12, 
join, 2 d. ec. in ring, join to second st. of first 
leaflet with sl. st., 10 d. c. more in ring, join 
to seventh st. on foundation ch., 12 d. e. in 
ring, close, make third leaflet like first, 9 d. 
c. over stem, ch. 11, catch in second st. (this 
for centre of medallion), 7 d. ¢. in ring, -turn 
back, ch. 10, fasten in fourth st. (counting 
backward), turn back, 14 d. e. in loop, 3 d. 
ce. in ring, turn back, ch. 8, fasten in fifth 
st. of previous loop, turn back, fill with 12 
d. e., 1 d. e. in ring, turn back, ch. 10, fasten 
in sixth d. ec. of previous loop, turn back, fill 
with 15 d. c., make two loops more like first 
two, 3 d. e. in ring, 3 d. ec. over 1 ch., 5 d. e. 
over stem, ch. 11 for leaf, join at second st., 
10 d. ec. in ring, pe. of 5 ch. caught in first, 
10 d. ec. in ring, 3 d. ec. over 1 ch., 15 d. ec. 
over stem (catching to first leaflet at sixth 
st. Repeat directions, fastening third leaflets 
to previous stems, and first loops of medallions 
to last of previous ones. 

The edge is worked in No. 90 thread, and 
is exceedingly dainty. First row: ch. 12, 
join, half fill with 12 d. ¢., repeat for the 
length desired, turn, fill other side of rings 
with 3 d. ¢., pe., 3d. ¢., pe., 3 d. ¢@., pe., 3 d. e. 
Appliqué plain side, and cut away the net. 

This design of a single flower (No. 8) used 
singly makes a pretty insert for dress garni- 
ture or other purposes. 

Flower: Ch. 7 or 8, join, fill with 14 d. c., 
join, over this work 28 tr., join, skip 1 s. c. 
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in next, ch. 3, 2 tr., 3 d. tr., 3 1. d. tr., 3-d. tr., 
2 tr., all in same st., ch. 3, s. c. in same st., 
repeat six times, ending with 1 s. c., ch. 21 
for stem of flower, turn, d. c. in second st., 
13 around ch., ch. 10 for stem of leaf, insert 
pin in last st., ch. 11 (for first leaf), join. at 
tenth st., fill with 18 d. ¢., 1 d. ¢. around 
base, ch. 7, pin, ch. 13, join at twelfth st., 
fill with 20 d. ¢., 3 d. ec. around base, ch. 4, 
pin, ch. 14, fill with 24 d. ¢., 4 d.c¢. over 4 
ch., 1 at base of second leaf, repeat second 
leaf, 6 d. c. around ch., 1 at base of first leaf, 
repeat first leaf, 7 d. c, around ch., repeat 





APPLIQUE FLOWER MOTIFS. 


first leaf, 11 d. c. over stem, work very closely 
over remainder of flower stem, putting 3 pe.’s 
at even distances. 

The flower insertion No. 9 is done with No. 
90 thread and steel hook size 0. 

Flower: Ch. 5 or 6, join, fill with 10 d. c., 
join, ch. 4, 5 d. tr. in same st., ch. 4, d. ec. 
in same st. (this forms one leaflet), skip a 
st., d. c. in next, repeat four times, ch. 12 
or 13 for stem, turn, d. c. in second st., 11 
d. ce. around ch., ch. 5, 3 d. tr. in first st. (of 
ch.), keeping top loops on hook and working 
off together, ch. 4, s. c. in same st., cover 
remainder of stem, and fasten off at back. 


























N the old fairy-stories which have delight- 

ed the human race for centuries we read 

with pleasure and without surprise of the 
fair maidens of humble origin who are sud- 
denly called upon to fill a royal station. 
When Cinderella marries the prince or the 
beggar maid weds King Cophetua, we close 
the book with a sigh of satisfaction over the 
happy ending of the pretty story. 

The old chroniclers did not trouble their 
heads about the difficulties of Cinderella’s 
new position, or perhaps life was so much 
simpler then that it was quite easy to learn 
to be a princess. Times have changed, how- 
ever. Tennyson, in his “ Lord of Burleigh,” 
gives us a modern version of the old fairy- 
tale, and one which ends sadly. The village 
maiden was overwhelmed, it will be remem- 
bered, by the greatness unexpectedly thrust 
upon her. Her sweet spirit drooped under 
the burden—she pined away and died. 

An American woman would have behaved 
differently. Cradled in the theory of the es- 
sential equality of all men, she would not 
have felt herself to be hopelessly inferior to 
her lord; accustomed to independent thought 
and action, she would have made every effort 
to rise to the requirements of her new posi- 
tion. 

Through the wonderful development of our 
country in wealth and power America has 
become a true fairy-land. With the mar- 
riages of our girls to dukes and princes from 
over the sea we have grown to be familiar. 
We are sadly familiar, too, with the unhappy 
endings to many of these international 
matches. If people marry for ambition in- 
stead of for love, they cannot expect “ to live 
happily ever afterwards,” like the heroines 
of the fairy-tales. The foreign marriages, 
surrounded with the glamour of the unknown 
and heralded with all the vigor of modern 
newspaper enterprise, appeal most strongly to 
the popular imagination. But there are 
plenty of other miracles happening all about 
us. American fortunes grow (and sometimes 
deerease, too!) with the rapidity of magic. 


FLORENCE 
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Hundreds of our girls become the wives of 
men whose possessions are far greater than 


those of the average foreign nobleman. In 
other cases the increase in wealth comes after 
the marriage. The very rich people, the 
multimillionaires, are comparatively few, 


even with us, but the number of men whose 
possessions have increased so much as to 
enable them to change entirely their manner 
of living is very large. Necessarily absorbed 
in the cares of business—for rich men are 
often slaves to their own possessions, though 
they seldom know it—they leave all 
matters to their wives. Some men are kind 
and considerate. They realize that it takes 
some time to become accustomed to a com- 
plete change of position. Doubtless Aladdin 
had many homesick moments before he learn- 
ed to feel thoroughly comfortable and at 
home in his brand-new palace. Other hus- 
bands are more exacting. A man of the lat- 
ter sort, like a modern Bluebeard, presents 
a great bunch of keys to his Fatima, expect- 
ing her to open every door and to put the 
whole domain in apple-pie order. This done, 
she must array herself charmingly in well- 
fitting purple and fine linen, in order to play 
the part of a gracious and agreeable hostess 
and to entertain guests on a scale entirely 
new to her. 

Give her time and she will learn to do all 
this much better than one could expect, for 
the American woman is full of energy, cour- 
But it cannot be denied 


social 


age, and resource. 
that she is confronted with some serious 
problems. 


One of the first things she must learn is 
not to attempt to do much herself. 
Every business man knows that the higher 
he rises the greater must be the number of 
his assistants. The private soldier attends 

his own affairs himself, but the captain 
employs an orderly, and the general has an 
entire staff to do his bidding. Many women 
have not learned this lesson. They are so 
anxious to do their duty in all respects that 
they try to perform the tasks of general and 


too 
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private soldier at the same time—a thing 
manifestly impossible. 

The woman who gave all her time and 
strength to the superintendence of her house- 
hold when she had but one servant or did all 
her own work must alter her way of life 
when she moves into a larger house and em- 
ploys several domestics. She must, of course, 
use her best efforts to secure competent help 
and to plan out their work. The machinery 
being once in good running order, she must 
content herself with a general supervision. 
If she spends her days watching over her 
servants and worrying over their shortcom- 
ings, if she attempts constant interference 
with their work, she will exhaust all her 
nervous force, and have neither time nor 
strength left for her social duties and for 
the self-culture necessary in her new position. 

I once knew an estimable lady whose habit 
it was to rise at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing in order to see that her servants attended 
to their duties, and whose mind was so much 
occupied with the dish-towel question that 
she would discuss it at length with her 
friends. She was certainly a notable house- 
keeper, but not an agreeable hostess. 

The wife of a rich man and the mistress 
of a large establishment should employ a 
housekeeper if she wishes to entertain often 
and to go much into society. In the days 
of our mothers it was difficult to find women 
competent to fill the position, but now it is 
easy to do so, provided one is willing to pay 
a proper salary. To make up her mind to do 
this may be a trial to our Fatima. Her 
early habits of economy will make her cau- 
tious about increased expenses unless she is 
of an extravagant disposition. In the latter 
case she may rush into expenditures with a 
recklessness that may seriously impair her 
husband’s fortune. It is an art to be rich 
and to spend money wisely. In older com- 
munities, where wealth is accumulated more 
slowly, its possessors are gradually trained to 
the proper use of money. In European coun- 
tries there are doubtless some people who 
have grown suddenly rich, but they form 
such a small minority that they do not give 
the tone to society. On the contrary, they 
take theirs from the hereditary aristocracy, 
who, whatever their faults may be, have 
learned to spend their incomes with a certain 
degree of wisdom and fitness. 

In the United States our large class of 
newly rich people, having no authoritative 
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standard by which to pattern their expendi- 
tures, are inclined to scatter money about with 
an ostentation that often.runs into vulgarity. 
It has come to them so easily that they often 
do not realize the responsibilities which its 
possession involves. They forget that if they 
pay inordinate prices they raise the cost of 
living for the poor as well as for the rich. 
The multimillionaire who paid a farmer 
three dollars for bringing out his trunk, the 
usual rate in the vicinity being one dollar, 
upset the financial standards of the commu- 
nity in a way that was unkind to his poorer 
neighbors. 

Fatima may be honestly puzzled as to the 
mounting of her new household and the ar- 
rangement of her new budget. We would 
say to her, don’t go too fast and do not spend 
an inordinate amount on clothes, furniture, 
and mere externals. In a word, do not put 
all your money into things which will make 


a showing to the world. A certain Mrs. 
X, whose son had become suddenly rich, 
was greatly elated by his good fortune. She 


bought a very handsome set of furniture for 
his drawing-room, and asked the dealer to 
leave on the tags with the prices. Great was 
her disappointment when her son ordered 
them all removed! “ Why, how can our visit- 
tell how much those chairs and sofas 
cost?’ asked the simple-minded lady. There 
are a good many women who would be in- 
capable of this extreme of vulgarity, but who 
are so ostentatious about their purchases that 
they practically leave on the tags. 

Good, handsome clothes, provided they are 
in proportion to the means of the wearer and 
suitable to the occasion, are excellent things 
to have. It is said that Americans are the 
best dressed women in the world. All these 
externals, however, are only the casket which 
contains the true jewels—the human beings. 
Care, thought, and money must be expended 
on polishing, refining, and perfecting these. 
Of this subject we shall say more hereafter. 

Fatima will remember that her increased 
revenues will inevitably bring new responsi- 
bilities. When her husband’s income was a 
couple of thousand dollars, her contributions 
to charity were necessarily small. 
as it 


ors 


As soon 
becomes thousand she will be ex- 
pected to subscribe to a great variety of new 
objects. In a word, she will belong to a new 
class of givers, and she must do her share 
like the rest. If she could say to herself, 


“Five times as large an income means five 


ten 
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times as much money spent on clothes, on 
food, on amusements, etc.,” the readjustment 
of her budget would be a simple process, but 
this she manifestly cannot do. She will have 
new tastes to gratify, for it is to be hoped 
that she will buy pictures and books, and im- 
prove herself by foreign travel. She will 
also find that the waste in a large household 
is greater in proportion than in a small one, 
where the mistress can herself see after the 
commissariat. The more servants she em- 
ploys the less each one will expect to do and 
the more exacting will be their demands for 
an expensive bill of fare belowstairs. Trades- 
men, too, will ask higher prices— the path 
of the rich woman is not all strewn with 
roses. 

Her former division of expenses will be of 
some use in showing her the limits beyond 
which it will be unwise to go in any direc- 
tion. If her income has doubled, it will clear- 
ly be folly to make her household expenses 
more than twice as large, and wise to make 
them not quite so much. There was an 
amusing story in the newspapers not long 
ago pf a couple whose income had suddenly 
grown from fifteen hundred to ten thousand 
dollars. Completely at sea in their new cir- 
cumstances, they entered upon all sorts of 
extravagances, resolving in each case “to re- 
trench to the bone” in some other direction. 
Of course, the retrenchment never came un- 
til the new fortune was all spent. Then they 
returned contentedly to their old way of life 
with the small income which they knew how 
to manage. 

We should advise Fatima to avoid the com- 
mon error of trying to eclipse her neighbors. 
Competition in the business world has been 
found so ruinous that it has been practically 
abandoned in this country. We have not yet 
learned that it is quite as disastrous in the 
world of society. If each person tries to get 
ahead of every one else the pace soon becomes 
so fast that a smash-up is inevitable. Let 
her rather take a leaf from the experience of 
older countries. There will probably be fam- 
ilies living in her neighborhood, or among 
her acquaintance in more distant places, 
whose incomes approximate that of her hus- 
band and who have become accustomed 
through long habit to the judicious expendi- 
ture of money. These will afford a standard 
of comparison for Fatima, who will not wish 
ta copy any one blindly. If the acquaintance 
warrants it, she should ask the advice of 
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one or more of these ladies about special 
points which puzzle her. People are usually 
glad to tell what they know, if the request is 
made in the right spirit—namely, in that of 
a person anxious to learn from some one bet- 
ter informed than herself. A woman whose 
circumstances have suddenly changed for the 
better stands on delicate ground. She can 
hardly avoid feeling pleased, yet if she be- 
trays undue elation she will be sure to give 
offence. Prosperity is like wine; it is very 
apt to go to the head. Doubtless it is for 
this reason that people, as Thackeray says, 
are more ready to sympathize with ill-for- 
tune than to rejoice sincerely in the success 
of their friends. It will not be well for our 
heroine to seek the counsel of her neighbors 
at a moment when she is filled with a sense 
of her new importance. It will be better to 
wait till a day when the difficulties of her 
new position incline her to greater humility. 

A young man of my acquaintance, who be- 
came a social favorite in New York and 
Newport, owed his success to the absence of 
self-assertion which happily distinguished 
him. Brought up in a quiet family in a 
small country town, he was ignorant of many 
conventions of life in large cities. Neverthe- 
less, his unfailing amiability and natural 
charm made every one like him. When some 
complicated question of etiquette was dis- 
cussed in his presence he would say, quietly, 
“Oh, I really don’t know anything about 
that. I am a country boy, you must remem- 
ber.” Every one was willing to enlighten 
such an agreeable pupil, one who “ never put 
on airs.” 

Fatima should try to think out clearly be- 
forehand the questions she wishes to ask. If 
she merely seeks general information in a 
vague way, her friends will hardly know how 
to help her. This is a busy world, and we 
must not expect other people to take the time 
or the trouble to do our thinking for us. 
Fatima must try to get outside herself and 
to survey her own case as if it were that of 
another person. She must decide, first, what 
she wants to do and to be; second, in what 
direction she needs advice most. She must, 
of course, avoid asking personal questions. 
To do this is “bad form,” and likely to give 
offence. Instead of saying, for instance, 
“When you give an entertainment of this 
sort how much does it cost you per plate?” 
the matter should be stated more generally, 
as, “What would be the usual price?” or, 
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“What should it cost me?” Very often the 
friend will, in her reply, detail her own ex- 
perience, but one must not ask people direct 
questions about their private affairs. 
Perhaps our heroine has no especial de- 
sires or ambitions of her own. Perhaps, like 
the Lady of Burleigh, her sole aim is to please 
her husband. If, like the latter, she is timid 
and diffident of her own powers, she will in- 
cur certain difficulties, but she will avoid a 
host of others. Her path will not be that of 
a powerful conqueror who bears down all 
before him in his rapid progress. But she 
will not make the enemies who are always 
raised up by pride and arrogance. She will 
not be likely to offend others by “the un- 
conscious insolence of conscious wealth.” 
Hence, her progress will be slower than that 
of her more brilliant rival, but it will prob- 
ably be more steady. If she has hitherto 
lived a very quiet and retired life and feels 
shy and awkward in company, she must say 
to herself: “I am now at the beginning of a 
new phase in my social education. Like a 
child learning to walk, I cannot expect to 
succeed in a moment and must not be sur- 
prised if I have several falls, but I can learn 
if I persevere and if I use my wits.” 
Shyness is usually the result of inexperi- 
ence. Contact with the world will always 
lessen and often cure it. A bashful person 
is agonizingly conscious of herself and fan- 
cies that other people are thinking about her. 
She forgets that each person is necessarily 
much occupied with his “ego.” A friend 
of mine who lived in the country received 
a visit one day from a rural neighbor. She 
was distressed to find, on looking down, that 
there was a hole in the hem of her dress. 
The visitor also seemed to have his eyes fixed 
on this unlucky rent. Presently she could 
bear it no longer, and said: “Mr. X, I 
see that you are looking at the hole in my 
gown. I must apologize for it, but the truth 
is I did not know it was there till just now.” 
To which her visitor replied: “Oh no, in- 
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deed, Mrs. Z. I did not notice your dress 
was torn till you spoke of it. I was looking 
at a hole which has suddenly appeared in my 
shoe.” “Quit s’excuse s’accuse.” One should 
rarely apologize. 

A woman who has not been accustomed to 
entertaining on a large scale will probably 
make some blunders at first. She can only 
do her best. The moment she begins to 
apologize she loses in dignity, and she takes 
away from the ease and pleasure of the oc- 
casion by bringing to the notice of the com- 
pany present some defect or want which it 
would be more agreeable to pass over in si- 
lence. We must not imagine our guests are 
lacking in intelligence. They know as well 
as we do that accidents will happen. If the 
soup is burnt or there is salt in the ice 
cream no one supposes this to have been 
done on purpose. It will not improve the 
quality of the soup to talk about it. Better 
try to distract the minds of the guests by 
giving them pleasant food for thought, at 
least. 

A woman who suffers from shyness should 
resolutely endeavor to put herself out of her 
mind and to occupy her thoughts with other 
people and things. It must not be, “ How 
shall I appear to the best advantage?” but, 
“How can I best entertain Mrs. So-and-so 
and make her have a pleasant time?” Even 
the most brilliant woman is more agreeable 
where she has this attitude of mind, but for 
the shy and inexperienced person it is an 
absolute necessity. Of course, she cannot 
forget her own personality altogether — no 
one can do so,—but she should try to think 
of herself as one of a group, not as the lead- 
ing figure in it, as a single instrument in 
the human orchestra. It is her duty to play 
in accord with the other members, taking a 
subordinate part, not to perform a brilliant 
solo on the violin or the clarionet. If her 
natural gifts fit her for the more conspicu- 
ous position, she may hope to fill it later, 
after sufficient practice and training. 
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cake of 
something 
The change may be 
giving 
the touch of elegance the plain cake within 


T holiday time the ordinary 
every day gives place to 
more elaborate. 


only one of surface, the decoration 


scarcely bears out; but whether or not the 
alteration is actual or assumed, it is present, 
lending its gay appearance to the time. 

A good layer cake is capable of many 
transformations. For a basis any familiar 
kind will do, perhaps in winter one not re- 
quiring too many eggs. Here is a simple 
recipe: Cream together two-thirds of a cup 
of butter and two cups of sugar; add the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, and one-half a 
eup of milk mixed with as much water; put 
this in gradually, alter- 
nating with three and 
a half cups of flour; 
then fold in the stiff 
whites of the eggs with 
two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and a 
pinch of salt; flavor to 
taste. This is baked 
in either three layers 
of the usual size or in 
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little leaves. 

One of the most effective cakes for this 
time of year is a pistachio cake. For this 
bake three layers as before; in the middle 
one put, if you like, a very little green vege- 
table color before baking, or leave all three 
plain; flavor with a trifle of pistachio and a 
few drops of bitter almond. For the filling, 
which is the delicious part of this eake, boil 
two cups of sugar with one of water till it 
will make a thread; pour over the stiffly beat- 
en whites of three eggs and when cool flavor 
with pistachio and almond, and add two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of chopped pistachio nuts; 
beat till thick, and put between the layers. Cov- 
er either with a white 
icing or add a_ very 
little green color; when 
firm press all along 
the edge halves of pis- 
tachio nuts, and in the 
centre put a group of 
four or five large green 
leaves cut from citron. 

A third holiday lay- 
er cake is made with a 





two very thick ones. 
With this or any 
similar cake as a foun- 
dation a holiday cake may be begun. To 
make an orange cake of it, instead of putting 
in the milk and water, put in a cup the juice 
of two oranges and the grated rind of one, 
and fill up the cup with water. For a filling 
seald a cup of milk in the double boiler, beat 
up two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one and a 
half tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, and three 
egg yolks; turn into the hot milk and cook 
till it thickens; add a pinch of salt, cover, 
cook five minutes, and then put in two table- 
spoonfuls of orange juice and the grated rind 
of one; spread between the layers while they 
are warm. For a decoration, ice smoothly 
and put on an edge of little green leaves cut 
from slices of citron, and, if you choose, add 
a. few tiny flat orange-colored candies here 
and there, choosing those no larger than holly 
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good deal of coffee, and 
is called Mocha cake. 
Make the cake as usual, 
and divide it, putting half into one deep tin 
and coloring the other half brown with a little 
very strong black coffee, putting in an extra 
heaping tablespoonful of flour, that it may 
not be too thin. While it bakes cook a cup of 
coffee with a half-cup of sugar; thicken with 
a heaping tablespoonful of cornstarch dis- 
solved in half a eup of milk and a pinch of 
salt; let this soak till thick; spread between 
the two layers of cake, and slightly color 
and flavor the icing which goes over all with 
more coffee. If you choose, put a row of 
halved English walnuts around the top. <A 
rather richer filling for this cake is made by 
beating two egg yolks very light, adding two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch and a small half- 
cup of sugar and cooking them till thick, then 
adding a cup of hot milk and a teaspoonful 
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of butter, and, when it boils, half a cup of 
strong coffee. 

A delightful maple filling for a layer cake 
is made by mixing two cups of light brown 
sugar with one cup of maple syrup and one 
cup of water, and a third of a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, putting the last in only 
when, after boiling the other ingredients, a 
soft ball is formed in water; take immediate- 
ly off the fire, and beat well till it is cool 
and smooth; then spread at once on the cake; 
this may have an edge of walnuts. 

An unusual chocolate layer cake with a 
tutti-frutti filling is something quite de- 
licious. Make any layer cake, and to the 
batter add grated chocolate till it is a good 
brown; add more sugar if necessary; bake in 
two layers. Between them put a filling twice 
as thick as usual, nearly half an inch in 
depth, made in this way: Cover two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine with cold water and 
set over the steam of the teakettle to dissolve. 
Boil two cups of sugar with eight table- 
spoonfuls of water till it will thread, pour 
over the melted gelatine, add a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and in a cool room beat till it is 
thick; then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped crystallized fruits — cherries, green 
angelica, pineapple, or others—and one ta- 
blespoonful of chopped nuts. This filling 
may also be used in a plain layer cake with- 
out chocolate. 

Those who prefer a solid loaf to a layer 
cake will like one made with nuts. For this 














A FESTIVE 


PISTACHIO CAKE, 


follow this rule: Cream a small cup of butter 
with a cup and a half of sugar, add the beat- 
en yolks of three eggs and a tablespoonful of 
vanilla; sift three level cups of flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and add 
this and half a cup of milk alternately till 
all are in; then put in a cup of pecan nuts, 
VOL. XLIL—86 


Bake in 


halves of 


and last the stiff whites of the eggs. 
pan, and decorate with 
nuts; or put on a faney edge, using a bag, 
and when stiff press on candied violets and 
little green leaves cut from citron. 

A simple fruit cake, suitable for the holi- 
day season, but yet not too rich and difficult 
to prepare, is made quickly. Cream a cup 
of butter and two cups of brown sugar; add 


one 1ce 5 
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CHERRY-DECORATED CAKES. 


the beaten yolks of three eggs, half a cup 
of milk, half a cup of dark molasses, a cup 
of stoned raisins, a cup of currants, two tea- 
spoonfuls of mixed spices, and four cups of 
flour mixed with two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; flavor to taste, with vanilla or any- 
thing else, and, last, fold in the whites of 
two eggs, reserving the third white for the 
icing. To this rule may be added chopped 
figs or nuts, mixing part of the flour with 
them. 

Small cakes are especially useful at holi- 
day time for serving with ices and also for 
evening parties or afternoon teas. To make 
some that are very attractive, mix one cup 
of sugar with half a cup of butter and beat 
to a cream; add half a cup of milk, two 
cups of flour, and two small teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder; flavor, and, last, fold in the 
stiff whites of four eggs; bake in well-but- 
tered tins. Make some of these cakes larger 
than others by using larger patty-pans; ice, 
and while still fresh press on top a few bits 
of citron, forming stems and leaves, and two 
halves of candied cherries; make one spray 
altogether. On the smaller cakes press on 
the fresh icing an edge of chopped pistachio 
nuts; in this icing you can put a very little 
green coloring if you choose, and pistache 
flavoring; or chopped almonds, though not 
so pretty as the green pistachio nuts, may 
be substituted for them, and almond flavor- 
ing used. To the cakes with the cherries a 
trifle of pink may be added if wished. 
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Roll out very thin, using a 











marble slab if you have one, 
and brush over with slightly 
beaten egg white, and sprin- 
kle with mixed cinnamon and 
sugar; with tin cutters — to 
be had at a department store 
—eut out in hearts, dia- 
monds, clubs, and spades, and 
bake till light brown. These 
eakes may be covered with 
chopped almonds instead of 
cinnamon. 

Icing for cakes is most 
easily made by mixing con- 








A NOVEL CHOCOLATE CREAM 


A wafer which is quite unlike those usu- 
ally seen is made in this way: Beat light 
two eggs without separating, and add to them 
five tablespoonfuls of flour mixed well with 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
and as much salt; then add half a pound of 
light brown sugar and a cup of English 
walnut meats, broken, not chopped. Bake on 
a shallow, well-buttered tin till brown; mark 
into squares, but do not cut until entirely 
cold. ' 

A curious and most delightful cream cake 
which is quite new is made by using the 
rule above for the small cakes, or any 
other which gives a good result; when 
cool, but still fresh, cut the cakes in two 
and take out part of the crumb; fill the 
centres with a spoonful of whipped cream 
sweetened and mixed with chopped nuts, pref- 
erably almonds, and put together; ice, and 
serve these as they are; or bake the cakes as 
before, but do not cut them; with a sharp 
knife make the tops perfectly flat, and on 
top put a spoonful of the cream, sweetened 
but without nuts, piling it like a meringue; 
over this scatter cocoanut, and quickly pass 
a red-hot poker over them till light brown. 

For a holiday card-party a pretty sort of 
sand cake may be served appropriately. 
Cream a heaping cup of butter, add two and 
a half cups of sugar, one whole egg, and the 
yolks of two more, beaten together, four cups 
of flour, and a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


CAKE. 


fectioners’ sugar with a little 
milk or water, and putting it 
on the cake at once. It may 
also be made by boiling a cup 
of sugar with a third of a cup of water with- 
out stirring, till it threads, then pouring it 
slowly into a beaten egg white mixed with a 
third of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
beating constantly till cool and thick, when 
the flavoring is added. This is colored with 
chocolate if desired, or chopped nuts or fruit 
flavors may be put in. 

Pistachio nuts are to be purchased at a 
large grocery or at a confectioner’s; they are 
green inside and of a high flavor; ten cents’ 














A DELICIOUS NUT CAKE. 


worth is sufficient for one cake. Candied vi- 
olets and cherries may be had at the con- 
fectioner’s, and the same amount is also suf- 
ficient. Citron comes from the grocer, and 
angelica, green cane sugar, which may also 
be cut up and used for decorating, from 
the confectioner; five cents’ worth of this is 
a large amount. 














Vs O pay a visit,” says de Tocqueville, “ is 
for me to incommode myself by call- 
ing on another man to incommode 

him, thereby obliging him to incommode him- 

self-in turn, and to further incommode me.” 

This is the view of a very busy and a very 

brilliant man of cities. 

Emerson exclaims in “ The Visit ”: 


“ Askest, ‘ How long thou shalt stay?’ Devasta- 


tor of the day!” 


In both these utterances there is an echo 
of Horace’s despair at the persistent atten- 
tions of the bore, Crispinus, who was always 
reading him his poems, lying in wait for him 
on the Appian Way, besieging him at his 
lodgings. 

“ Ecce iterum Crispinus!” (“Here is Cris- 
pinus again,”) Horace exclaims. 

We all know Crispinus, devastator of the 
day, and have suffered from him or her. Busy 
people have a most fatal attraction for the 
idle. When the devastator knocks at the 
door, our hearts sink; it is often kindest and 
wisest to frankly decline to have our day dev- 
astated, if we are sure that we shall devote 
it to higher things. Yet do not let us carry 
the principle too far. It may be hard to leave 
our own chosen occupation for the devasta- 
tor, but in denying him the door we may 
be denying ourselves the opportunity of giv- 
ing him the sympathy or the advice of which 
he may stand in need. 

One of the greatest preachers of my time 
told me that he had given up writing his ser- 
mons and always spoke extemporaneously, be- 
cause he felt that, in denying himself to the 
visitors who so often rang his bell during the 
hours of solitude he had formerly reserved 
for writing out his sermons, he might lose 
the chance of helping some soul sorely in 
need of comfort. 

We have here the two extreme views con- 
cerning visiting; for most of us the only way 
of reconciling them is by compromise, by fol- 
lowing the inevitable middle course of the 
average man and woman in this complex, but 
interesting, experience we call life. 


In our large American cities the rules that 
govern “ visiting ” have insensibly relaxed, as 
little by little the woman, with us par ez- 
cellence the social representative of the 
family, has been drawn more and more into 
the active life of the community. Whether 
we like it or not, and however we choose to 
account for it, the fact remains that every 
year fewer and fewer American women are 
able to give the time to punctilious visiting 
their mothers gave. Free education has so 
overcrowded the ranks of the brain-workers, 
competition has become so fierce, that, willy- 
nilly, the woman has been called in to help 
row the boat. A friend of mine advertised 
in the same edition of a’ New York daily 
paper for a secretary and for a butler. One 
mar applied for the place of butler, twelve 
hundred for the position of secretary. I have 
known a hundred instances where it has be- 
come a question between the family going 
down a degree in the social seale or the wife 
becoming a breadwinner. Thirty years ago 
if a married woman of the upper class was a 
breadwinner, it was safe to suppose that her 
husband was either mentally or physically 
“no good.” Even if she was successful in 
her work, she was looked upon with sym- 
pathy; it was wondered “how such a smart 
girl could have made the mistake to marry 
such a poor stick.” To-day it is the most 
obvious commonplace that a fair proportion 
of good men and true are unable, though 
working to the limit of their power, to main- 
tain their families on the same basis of cul- 
ture they themselves enjoyed in their fathers’ 
houses, so the working couples of the intel- 
lectual class are no longer objects of com- 
passion or of scorn. It goes without the 
saying that a working woman cannot give 
much time to social duties, and society gen- 
erously concedes her the right to enjoy such 
of its pleasures as she can afford, without de- 
manding the quid pro quo of punctilious call- 
ing and card-leaving. 

Among rich women we find the same cut- 
ting down of spare time as among the bread- 
winning women. More and more the work 
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of administering the magnificent charities en- 
dowed by our rich men devolves upon their 
wives and daughters. I have a friend whose 
father left her an income of sixty thousand 
dollars a year. She hardly spends six on her- 
self; the balance is spent for the public good. 
She has an office and a number of aides; she 
is as regular in going to her office as the 
average business man. Money is cheap to- 
day, time is priceless! In the wonderful flexi- 
bility of the American woman lies the possi- 
ble solution of the new problems which beset 
her; in her ingenuity in meeting the exigen- 
cies of the hour. 

The visiting code differs with every city, 
and depends, alas! like most other things, on 
the price of time in that city. In New York, 
the centre of our maelstrom of hurry, great 
latitude is allowed in the matter of “ calling.” 
Distances are so great, cabs so dear, cars so 
overcrowded in the visiting hours, that many 
New York society women do not pretend to 
make calls. Common-sense dictates that 
when the duties of life become more than a 
woman can fulfil, the social duties shall be 
the first neglected. We cannot neglect our 
husbands, our children, our housekeeping, and 
our homemaking (the two are quite distinct) ; 
we ought not to neglect our intimate friends; 
we must not neglect ourselves. We must not 
give up the scant time we manage to snatch 
from the hurry of every day for the pursuit 
of that which most deeply concerns us, our 
own moral and intellectual life. A little time 
for reading, or playing the violin, or painting, 
or bookbinding, we must keep if we are not 
to degenerate into a life of mere superficial 
pleasure or tedious drudgery, The inner life 
must be lived, whether it is lived in devo- 
tion, in reading, or in practising Beethoven. 
Whatever else we neglect to exercise, we must 
exercise our wings. 

I was much impressed by what the head 
of a large and prosperous bourgeois French 
family said to an American friend: “ During 
the day we are all busy with our various avo- 
cations. The evenings are devoted to more 
serious things—reading, music, conversation, 
-society.” This is surely the normal point of 
view of a civilized man living in a civilized 
society. 

In Italy, where social life, as in France, 
is taken somewhat more seriously than with 
us, it is usual for the women prominent in 
society to receive in the evening. One eve- 
ning a week (sometimes two, in a few cases 
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every evening) is set apart for receiving the 
friends and habitués of the house. In Rome, 
where society is more crystallized, where the 
social game is better played than in any com- 
munity I know, one or two of the great 
are open to visitors on every éve- 
ning of the week. 

Oh! the winter evenings when the cur- 
tains are drawn, the great logs burn merrily 
on the hearth, the grandfather is given the 
warmest seat in the inglenook, the little chil- 
dren sit on low stools at his feet, and the 
old tales are told! So are the fine traditions 
of man’s courage and woman’s faith handed 
down; so is the child’s most precious inherit- 
ance made over to him, while the wind roars 
in the chimney and rattles at the door. 
Happy the family, fortunate the friend of the 
house wherein lingers something of the spirit 
of this primitive social life, wherein the 
evening is still held sacred to friendship and 
to family life. There are a great many of 
these houses. I believe that they are in the 
majority in our country, but there are the 
others! 

Under the existing conditions of life in 
our cities, evenings at home are not always 
likely to be successful! Man, with us, has 
almost ceased to be a social animal. The eve- 
ning finds him so tired that an armchair, a 
novel, a pipe, is all the society he wants. The 
alternative is an afternoon at home. The 
evening is better, for it gives the business or 
professional men an opportunity of meeting 
people on the broad basis of society, but the 
practical cheerful American woman argues 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, and, 
if she cannot compass an evening at home, 
stays at home one afternoon in the week. 

With what a feeling of restful certainty I 
seek the friend who, for all the years I have 
known her, has devoted Monday afternoon 
to “being at home.” She is a social soul, a 
working woman, full of public and private 
business, but no invitation tempts her from 
her drawing-room on Monday afternoon. If 
I want to see her alone I go early; if I want 
to meet the mutual friends who frequent her 
home, I go late. She is always there, kind, 
cordial, generously giving herself and her 
sympathy to all her circle. It is some trouble 
to her, but she and all her friends find the 
trouble well taken; the investment of time 
yields a large return of pleasure and profit. 

Whatever call we omit to pay, let us never 
forget the visit of condolence. In the quiet 
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that usually follows a great loss, or a severe 
illness, a visit that at another time might 
not make much difference is often welcome. 
“Some people cannot bear to speak of their 
troubles!” Then do not refer to them; the 
fact that you have come, in itself expresses 
sympathy; it need not be put into words. 
Even if the friend cannot see us, it may com- 
fort her to know we have taken the trouble 
to call, It is the same with a letter of con- 
dolence. If there is any possible excuse— 
sometimes, even if there seems to be no ex- 
cuse—if your thoughts stretch out kindly to 
the person in trouble, put the thoughts into 
words, no matter how clumsily expressed; 
for if the sympathy is there, it is felt behind 
the most inadequate expression of it. 
However, the overworked city man or wom- 
an may dread an ill-timed visitation, the 
visit remains our most purely ethereal point 
of contact with our kind. The spirit has 
moved me to seek Martha—she of the 
chafing-dish dinner-parties. I have found 
her at home, the cheeriest denizen of the 
cheeriest den I know. I find her in a long 
room with a wide bay window, sitting by her 
fire, marking towels! That means she has 
time, has perhaps an answering desire for a 
good “crack.” In the windows her yellow 
jonquils and purple Roman hyacinths are 
blooming like mad, just as if there were no 
blizzard howling through the blank deserted 
street. I have brought my knitting, not to 
be shamed by her industry. We spread our 
sail to the idle winds of talk. To-day there 
is no advice to ask or give; we drift idly 
hither and thither on the chance currents of 
vagrant thoughts. We speak of the last 
novel, of Martha’s newest recipe discovered 
in an ancient note-book of her great-aunt 
Tabitha, of the incomprehensible behavior of 
A, of Shakespeare, of Bernard Shaw, of how 
Fanny’s baby cut her first tooth. The visit 
being unexpected and unpremeditated, has 
a certain subtle charm, difficult to put into 
words, the charm of l’imprévue, the unfore- 
seen. There was no reason for me to call, no 
duty on either side; I took the chance, 
gambled for that priceless thing, an hour of 
purely disinterested talk with a person deeply 
sympathetic to me. Both were surprised 
when the maid came to light the lamps; dark- 
ness was upon us; it was time for me to go. 
In the country, where there is more time 
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than in town, visiting counts for more. In a 
small New Hampshire village, where I pass 
part of every summer, lives my friend and 
neighbor, Mrs. Rustica. What splendid 
visits I have with her on her back piazza, a 
sort of kitchen porch. I never find her idle 
there are always pease to shell, or beans to 
pick over, or a patch to put into the well- 
worn breeches of Farmer Rusticus. Some- 
times she is making butter in the most casual 
manner. A small stone crock rests on her 
knees; with a tablespoon Neighbor Rustica 
stirs the cream till golden flakes begin to 
float in the yellow liquid. When “the butter 
has come” it is time for me to go; what fol- 
lows, the washing out of the buttermilk and 
pressing the butter into pats, needs her un- 
divided attention. Till that crisis I am wel- 
come; the give-and-take of our conversation 
means something to us both. I hear the 
news of the farm: “ Last night a fox carried 
off four young turkeys; this morning there is 
a new calf in the cow-barn; yesterday Flora 
Temple cast a shoe—He has taken her to the 
blacksmith’s.” Can she be as much inter- 
ested in my news as I am in hers? I don’t 
count visits with Mrs. Rustica. She cannot 
walk as far as my house; I can walk to hers; 
I know I am welcome, though my visits will 
not be returned. The tables are turned on 
me. I, who have raged and fretted at the 
devastator of my busy city mornings, when 
I am “serabbling” to get a little work done, 
have become the spendthrift of time! 

Mrs. Croesus lives in a magnificent me- 
dieval Italian chateau set on a bare rock- 
bound New England coast, not too far away 
for me to drop in once or twice during the 
summer, I like to take her unawares, when 
she is not tuned up to concert pitch by the 
thought of expected company. When I go 
to the chateau by invitation, she is prinked 
and preened in the most gorgeous Parisian 
raiment, which she cannot help thinking 
about; the atmosphere of the chateau with 
all its treasures, polished and set out in the 
best light, is a trifle ponderous. When I 
find the chatelaine alone, dressed like an 
ordinary mortal, she shows me her great doll- 
house delizhtedly, lets me play with her toys, 
as if we were two children in a nursery. 

No, we cannot spare the visit; it gives the 
simplest and the best opportunity for the in- 
terchange of sympathy. 
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How One CWorking-woman 
Dresses Well dy Aaymond Mcbride 











‘““W WONDER what it would feel like to be 
able to walk into a store and say, ‘ Please 
send me that hat, this gown, yonder 

coat, that party wrap, six pairs of these love- 

ly long gloves, that pretty veil—how much ¢— 
here’s my check,’ and not have to think any 
more about it?’ 

More,than one business woman—or mar- 
ried woman, for that part—has thought the 
same many times. 

Dressing oneself becomingly, stylishly, and 
doing it when one has to figure out to a cent 
how much may be spent, is truly an art. 

The girl I have in mind learned early in 
life to use her needle. From a French grand- 
mother she inherited good taste and the 
knack of combining colors and effects. 

These two form one of her most valuable 
assets. All women desire to look well. If 
there are exceptions they are not normal 
women. 

This girl has a fair salary. She considers 
it her duty to herself to live among the best 
people she can afford to for the money she 
has to spend. This she considers of the same 
importance as dressing well. 

She has the reputation of always being 
well gowned, and always looks neat. She 
alone knows the secret of how it is done. 

Well, in the first place she sticks to one or 
two color schemes. Both black and blue are 
becoming to her, and she therefore bravely 
resists all desire to buy something brown, 
or green, or red. White goes with blue and 
black, and, in fact, almost any of the light 
colors combine with black. So hats, gloves, 
and extras may have a touch of a color which 
will go well with either blue or black. In 
summer she wears white as much as possible. 
Different girdles, ete., add a touch of color 
and make change possible. 

She has one new suit every year. This en- 
ables her to wear her best of the season be- 
fore for second best this year, and next year 
it will serve as a rainy-day suit. 

Her figure is not suited to strictly tailored 
gowns, but she avoids very extreme things. 

. Bargain sales are a great waste of time in 


many cases, but the wise woman knows that 
in the time of the white sale every year she 
may buy her underwear at a great reduction. 
She lays in a supply of nightgowns, etc., 
which she buys cheap because they are shop 
soiled. As every ready-to-wear undergar- 
ment should be laundered before worn, as a 
sanitary precaution, she often has quite a 
bargain. 

Shoes she selects carefully and gives the 
best of her attention to, as this is a most im- 
portant part of her wardrobe. She has two 
pairs of shoes for daily wear, and alternates 
them, thus resting her feet and making the 
shoes last much longer. She has a pair of 
dainty slippers for evening wear, and a pair 
of dress shoes for state occasions. 

She has her shoes shined where she pur- 
chased them, and does not use fancy dress- 
ing, which cracks the leather. When the 
heels tutn she has them straightened. 

She is just as particular with her gloves. 
During the vogue of the long glove she 
mends the fingers as long as they will stand 
it, and then she has a new pair of gloves 
sewed on the uppers of her four-dollar pair, 
at a cost of $1.75, and these will last a long 
time. Her best long black ones and her 
white ones she lays away carefully when she 
takes them off. 

Hats are the easiest part of her wardrobe 
for her, as she can trim her own hats almost 
entirely. One new fall and winter hat she 
buys each year, and perhaps when prices are 
reduced she finds a summer hat which dur- 
ing the remainder of the year will answer as 
a best hat for evening wear, and buys it. 

Laundry work and cleaning and pressing 
she considers actual necessities, and if she 
is extravagant it is in these two lines. She 
knows that if her skirts are pressed and cared 
for they will last twice as long and look 
twice as well, and here she takes a lesson 
from her brother, for men know this fact 
about clothes very well. 

White linen skirts and dainty waists are 
perhaps as pretty and girlish a thing as a 
woman can wear, and so she watches the sales 
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of these things. Oftentimes a dainty waist 
which has been in the window a few days is 
sold at a very low figure. It needs but a 
few alterations to look dainty; the buttoning 
is usually what betrays the store-made. lin- 
gerie waist. She rips off the buttons, makes 
new buttonholes, and puts on new buttons, 
and when the waist is laundered it is just 
as pretty as the far more expensive one. 

When asked how she looks so well on such 
a small outlay of actual cash each year, she 
says: “Attention to little things is the se- 
eret of being well dressed on a small income.” 
To go away back to an old proverb, it is 
“The stitch in time.” 

She figures her outlay carefully, and then 
eternal vigilance does the rest. 

Here is her outlay for new things for the 
last twelve months. Add to this her cash 
outlay of $15.00 for repairing and altering 
what she had left over from last year, and 
you have her total ovtlay. Remember she is 
a well-gowned business woman, dressing on 
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what most people would consider a very mod- 
erate amount, considering her appearance: 


One well-made new gown (street)..... $50 .00 
Two new hats (one at sale)........... 20.00 
Light summer suit (reduced price).... 20.00 
Laundry and cleaning................ 30.00 
Gloves, veils, hosiery, corsets, ete., and 
WR ec ateae oo Uy Fe os ad's aaa Nw 25.00 
One new walking skirt................ 12.00 
Three new waists (wash)............. 15.00 
Two new waists (silk)........ 4 side er , ee 
One new silk skirt (sale)............. 10.00 
New underwear (at sale)............. 15.00 
EG oes Pires oe Abad waives . $217.00 


Taking in round numbers $250.00 on which 
to dress well, and adding to it the knack of 
earing well for clothes, fixing over, getting 
right combinations, ete., it is not so hard as 
it looks. Of eourse, this girl, in common with 
many others like her, sighs for the day when 
she won’t have to “serimp,” and then, as 
the small boy exclaims, “Jes keep you’ eye 
on dis chile!” 
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COATES 


BY FLORENCE 


EARLE 


Tuey that read my message clear, 


When the sun is shining near, 


Know that moments tarry not 
. Though I keep no record here. 


Noiseless as the river’s flow, 
Onward still the moments go; 
Naught delays them—yet they be 
Freighted for Eternity! 


As the.sand drops from the glass, 
Unreturning, so they pass; 
And the Power that bids them fall 


Knows their value—each and all! 
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Dainty Embroidered | 


_ Cnwels 


By &. A. Luther 








RINGED towels, while they still exist, 

are rapidly disappearing, and in their 

place we have embroidered ones. These 
make delightful gifts for housekeepers and 
for the baby’s layette. Gifts for the layette 
are as ancient as the first “new baby ”—as 
ancient as his immemorial little necessities, 
the making of which must ever have glad- 
dened the mother heart of even the veriest 
spinster. 

The average woman finds no more alluring 
piece of needlework than some wee bit of 
daintiness destined to accompany the stork. 
Such tiny things call forth her best efforts, 
and even the modern woman seems glad to 
emulate the stitchery of her grandmother’s 
day when busy with the little article of such 
trifling size. When the gift is for a house- 
wife the thought of the future owner’s pleas- 
ure makes the work a delight. 

Just which one of the small babe’s requi- 
sites is most worth while must be a question, 
but one of the most acceptable and least often 
given is the set of baby towels. These may, 
of course, be made in many attractive little 





THREE SCALLOPED BORDERS FOR 


TOWELS. 





ways, with much or little needlework, accord- 
ing to the fulness of one’s days, but whether 
elaborately wrought with drawn-work, or 
more simply finished with hemstitching and 
scalloping, the results will be equal in their 
usefulness. 

Flowers of rather simple workmanship 
were chosen for this article—four designs 
with scalloping and two with embroidery 
and hemstitching. Sets of six may be made, 
each one different, or of one or two patterns, 
each idea having something in its favor. 
There is no monotony in making the harle- 
quin set, while, on the other hand, greater 
speed comes with repetition. 

The dimensions of the towels illustrated are 
18x27, but there is no fixed law for this, save 
in selecting one’s material. Fine bird’s-eye 
linen or huckaback is excellent for the pur- 
pose, three-quarters of a yard of eighteen 
inches width for a baby, or one yard of 
twenty-seven inches width huckaback for a 
“grown-up.” Fine damask is also very soft 
and lasting, and the familiar polka-dot pat- 
tern bought by the yard can be cut to re- 
quired size, the sides being 
hemmed to replace the cus- 
tomary selvage. 

Like table napery, the 
most suitable embroidery for 
these towels is well-padded 
French work. It may be 


done with quite a coarse 
marking cotton, too—a 30, 





or even 25, for plain scal- 
lops — but stitches must be 
close and padding even, or 
the result will be most un- 
satisfactory. After the 
manner of marking linen it 
will generally be found easi- 
er to embroider these towels 
without a hoop, for one may 
then make a complete stitch 
at a time and not make two 
separate insertings of the 
needle, which are required 
when working with a hoop. 








DAINTY EMBROIDERED TOWELS 


Some people do not care for scalloping 
directly on the edge of towels and such like, 
as they think the fabric likely to tear down 
through the embroidery, and, accordingly, 
they prefer to work the scallops and leave 
them uncut on a previously folded wide hem. 
This is, in fact, a very 
pretty and decidedly serv- 
iceable finish, and any one 
of these patterns may be 
adjusted to this manner of 


working. 
In the first illustration 
the upper towel owes its 


daintiness to the pretty lit- 
tle cartouch form, composed 
of a bow-knot with a super- 
scribed are of little forget- 
me-nots. Within this may 
be placed an initial if de- 
sired, which will, of course, 
make the design more com- 
plete. The scallop is ex- 
tremely simple, one solid 
dot for the most part sur- 
mounting each _ tri-lobed 
curve, and as the cartouch 
effect is only necessary on 
one end, the towel, complete, 
entails but little labor. 

A second shows, in the main, merely a 
modification of the seallop seen above. An 
inner seeding of four-petalled flower forms 
gives a distinctly different aspect, however, 
which is further emphasized by the presence 
of the heart-shaped framing for the initial. 
Within this are little graduated quatrefoil 
units, but, in ease of a large initial, this 
may be omitted. The heart-shaped form ap- 
pears’ on one end only—on the towel’s oppo- 
site end the little surmounted seallop finishes 
this in unbroken sequence. 

In appearance the third towel seems more 
closely worked than the first and second, but 
this is mainly due to the little curling seal- 
lop used. 

A line of hemstitching gives a very pretty 
variety to the first towel in the second illus- 
tration. Placed diagonally, directly in the 
centre of the border is a buttonholed square 
for the initial; the hemstitching line extends 
from the corners of this square. The actual 
finishing of this towel is practical, either 
buttonholed on the single material or else 
folded hack in a hemstitched hem. In this 
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latter case care must be taken to place the 
stamping pattern evenly upon the linen, 
which has first been stretched straight. The 
threads are drawn outward after the design 
is transferred, from the corners of the square, 
and the double material is cut away back of 





HEMSTITCHED TOWEL 


BORDERS. 


the square itself, the edge being covered by 
the buttonholing. 

A second design likewise shows the hem- 
stitched hem, with material likewise cut 
away where the centre deep scallop serves 
to cover the edges. A graceful bow-knot teps 
the centre opening in the pattern, which 
forms an admirable position for an initial. 
This design is particularly dignified, ‘and 
could be equally well finished with plain in- 
stead of hemstitched hem. 

In the last design the towel is shown with 
a scalloped edge, but the same scallop worked 
on a hem and left uncut would be quite as 
pleasing, the plain, unbroken line giving a 
certain bit of dignity to the pattern. The 
English lettering seems specially fitted to 
this design. Like those previously described, 
the opposite end of the towel is finished with 
an unbroken seallop. 

The border patterns are for sale; prices are 
given in the advertisement at the-front of 
this issue. The initial is not included im the 
design. It must be bought separately. A one- 
inch letter is large enough for such a design. 
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F this: group of persons just now in 
() the public eye all are so much talked 

of that they need no introduction. The 
love-affair between the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
the cousin of the King of Italy, and Miss 
Katherine Elkins, the daughter of Senator 
Elkins of West Virginia, has been a matter 
of newspaper comment for months. Natu- 
rally, the talk of the marriage of an Ameri- 
ean girl to a member of a royal house has 
aroused much interest. Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Leavitt is William J. Bryan’s daughter. She 
takes a keen interest in politics, as is natural 
for her father’s daughter. She is devoted, 
too, to her two small children who are 
photographed with her. They are, it is said, 
very dear to the heart of their distinguished 
grandfather. 

Among the musical attractions of the win- 
ter will be Mr. Joseph Lhevinne, the Russian 
p'anist, who has returned to us for another 
suceessful concert season. Mr. Lhevinne is 
a iative of Moscow, and has been pronounced 
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DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 


by the eminent critic, Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
the real Rubinstein second. 
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Copyright, 1908, by Pach Bros., N. Y 
MR. AND MRS. TAFT, WITH THEIR SON CHARLES. 


The elder son of King Alfonso of Spain, their son Charles need no formal introduc- 
though young to be wearing a uniform, is_ tion to the American public. They have had 
already an army officer, and we may expect a large share of its interest recently. Mrs. 





KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, WITH HIS ELDER SON. JOSEPH LHEVINNE, THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 


soon to see pictures of his baby brother in Taft, however, is not a woman who seeks the 
military costume. fierce glare of publicity, although she feels 
Last, but not least, Mr. and Mrs. Taft and great interest in her husband’s career. 
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BY Caille Alan Lowe 
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LTHOUGH a previous article contained 
the gist of tooled and carved leather- 
work, it was therein described for dress 

trimmings, and it seems wise to follow this 
first with another, treating of other uses for 
the work. Such delightful latitude of choice 
is aecorded the leather-crafter! So many 
charming and thoroughly useful articles are 
adaptable to this medium that, whether treat- 
ed seriously as a remunerative craft, or 
merely for amusement, a knowledge of the 
work is a truly comforting acquisition. 
Unlike many crafts, 
the essential imple- 
ments are few in 
number. To transfer 
a design upon leather, 
a pointed tracer of 
metal, agate, or even 
an orange-stick is em- 
ployed. For carving, 
a little knife is used 
which is sharpened at 
an angle on the end, 
and not on the side 
of the blade, as the 
illustration shows. 
The opener and mod- 
eller is the tool used, 
as its mame implies, 
to .open the leather 
along Jines previously A 
cut, and the modeller, .“ 
likewise, may be used for this as well as to 
flatten down or raise certain portions of the 
design. A small light-handled hammer is 
absolutely necessary. Any large art-store 
or ,shop .selling craftsmen’s tools should be 
able to supply the foregoing implements. A 
few sets for background work are, of course, 
necessary. We -maysas well confess that 
faney runs riot regarding the number eventu- 
ally demanded, but good results are obtain- 
able when only the simplest are used. These 
little tools are of steel, variously cut and en- 
graved, and used to stamp the leather with 
their different devices. Simplest to use in 
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AUTHOR 
this way are the nail-head sets, which, in 
many sizes, are found at hardware-shops. 


With them we make circles of various sizes. 
A steel rod, one-eighth inch in diameter, may 
be used if cut to desired length and the end 
scored with diagonal or parallel lines. This 
may seem quite hopeless to a woman, this 
making of tools, but everywhere one comes 
across some handy man who ean properly file 
up and emery down a few tools for leather- 
work if the feminine experimenter is too far 
removed from a base of supplies. Manual- 
training movement in 
the schools throughout 
the country has 
brought leather-work 
much in evidence, and 
accordingly the tools 
are no longer hard to 
procure, but only in 
Europe may one find 
an assortment of sets. 
In this country work- 
ers depend upon mak- 
ing their own or hav- 
ing them made by 
machinists. 

A slab of marble is 
also necessary, for one 
needs an unyielding 
surface when doing the 
tooling. A very weak 
solution of oxalic acid 
is useful to remove spots, but must be ex- 
tremely weak, else it will remove both spot 
and surface, and one will be confronted with 
a blemish which art may not hide. 

The last rite in leather-work is the wax 
finishing, and for this ordinary floor wax is 
most excellent. 

Russian calf-skin is the leather ‘best suited 
for tooling when fashioning small articles, 
for it is easily cut and handled. Cowhide 
makes excellent pillows or heavy mats, but 
from its texture and weight is not practical 
for really dainty work. Only a little expe- 
rience will be required to recognize the prop- 
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er weight of calf-skin; it must not be too 
thin, and if very thick will be clumsy. 

Leather is generally bought by the whole 
or half hide, and charged for by the square 
foot. The size of the hide never seems to 
agree with the size of the bill, and, accord- 
ingly, one learns to practise economy, and, 
by cutting the leather with straight, true 
lines, to leave remaining portions in the most 
workable condition. 

With all tools and material of proper size 
at hand, one begins to work, first placing the 
design upon the leather. For this the lea- 
ther is moistened with tepid water, and the 
design, upon either heavy manila paper or 
muslin, is laid over and traced on with the 
tracer. Next, the design is cut, or merely 
portions of it may be cut. With the work 
still moist, cut directly on the tracing line, 
just a grain beneath the glazed surface of 
Russia leather, but deeper, of course, for a 
heavier hide. Never make a slip—use a ruler, 
if desired, for straight lines. Never cut up 
to the very tip of a corner, but leave a wee 
bit of leather, like a ligature, to hold things 
together—a successful result hangs on this 
little thread of leather, for, once cut clear, 
the corner point ever twists and pokes itself 
into a nowise ornamental obtrusion. 

The next step is to open the design’s cut 
lines and to model those uncut. For opening, 
the smaller end of the modelling-tool is used. 
It is held upright in the right hand, and 
guided by holding it against the outer edge 
of the left index finger, which, with the left 
hand flat on the leather, should be made to 
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\ WHITE KID OPERA-BAG. 

swing as a pivot. As the tool must be held 
firmly against this finger, it is wise to pro- 
tect it with a band of leather. The tool 
must move evenly and firmly, and one soon 
sees how a little bevel edge may be formed 
on one or both sides of the opened line. 
What may be called dragging the tool will 
flute the leather instead of bevelling it 
very objectionable trick, brought about by 
allowing the tool to sag in the hand along 
the direction of the line followed, as is nat- 
ural when holding a pen or pencil. The 
marble slab should be placed under the work 
after the leather has been cut, 
and until all earying and tooling 
are finished the work must be 
kept moist. 

In using the background sets 
practice is the main requirement 
after one fixes in mind to hold 
the tool perfectly upright and to 
strike with even hammer blows. 
Always to lift the hammer equal- 
ly and let it fall upon the tool- 
head is better than to actually 
strike each blow. An even sur- 
face in tooling is the aim, and 
this can only be brought 
by even blows. 

A tiny piece of floor wax, well 
wrapped in muslin, may be rub- 
bed over the leather as a finish. 
Let this be done near the fire so 
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that the heat will help distribute it. Allow 
it to dry for a few minutes, and then polish 
with a soft cloth, and, if streaked, keep near 
the fire until these lines evaporate. 
Attractive work is shown in the card-case 








A DAINTY 


LEATHER CARD-CASE. 


illustrated. On an oblong of leather, 414x6, 
the design was transferred, carved. and mod- 
elled. The card-case lining may be either 
of leather or of silk; the latter, however, never 
fits as well as leather, and ooze goat or the 
leathers used in bookbinding, called skiver, 
are far more satisfactory. Cutting the case 
and its pockets requires a sharp knife and 
true angles. Fold the outside of the case 
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while still damp, and allow to dry before 
adding the leather lining. Next, put in the 
lining leather, securing it with flour paste 
around the edges and making sure that it 
fits well up into the fold at the centre of the 
ease. After this, hold the pockets in place, 


sew the case together. 

The book cover has an interlacing design, 
very simple to carve, its background being 
sunken by pressing the leather down with 
the modeller. Inside, it is finished much 
like the ecard-case, pockets being laced to the 
outside with Y-inch thongs of leather. 

In the ten-inch mat the background is 
tooled, but this, like the book cover, may be 
merely pressed down, if desired. 

Coloring may be introduced in all of the 
designs. Aniline dyes are simple to use mixed 
with alcohol or water. Keep the leather 
quite moist while working; use sponges to 
apply the dye where an entire surface is to 
be covered with one color, putting .the color 
on lightly and sponging up, down, and cross- 
wise to keep out streaks. Deepen by means 
of successive baths. 

An extremely dainty opera-bag is illustra- 
ted, made of white lamb-skin. This leather 
is too soft for tooling, so the design was 
traced on in pencil and outlined with a fine 
brush and brown water-proof ink. A pretty 
scheme of tans and yellow was carried out 
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THE INSIDE OF THE CARD-CASE. 
in coloring the design. The top of the bag 
was faced with tan ooze leather, like the 
lacings. A soft satin lining was sewed to 
the base of this top facing, which extended 
just below the drawing thongs, the ends of 
which were finished with yellow beads. 

The working patterris are for sale by the 
Bazar; price, 25 cents for all but the bag, 


and 35 cents for that. 
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INDOWS, highly desirable though 
W they are to the health and happi- 

ness of humanity, may easily be- 
come an irritating drawback to that health 
and happiness if not properly curtained. As 
spots of light, attracting the eye unpleas- 
antly, they may be disagreeable in themselves, 
but as transmitters of light, throwing every- 
thing in the room into harsh, uncompro- 
mising relief, and constantly irritating the 
sensitive nerves of the eye by compelling it 
to see too much, they may become even more 
seriously objectionable. Many people, filled 
with a blind, unthinking belief that the eyes 
love light and that their work is always made 
easier for them if an unstinted supply is al- 
lowed them, are entirely unconscious of the 
effect this unlimited supply may have on 
their nerves. In the effort to see all that 
there is to be seen the nerves of the eyes and 
of the whole body are drawn there. It is 
only when some one thoughtfully draws a 
curtain that the immediate relaxation and 
sense of restfulness reveal the extent of the 
former strain. The old Pompeians, going to 
the extreme in their appreciation of the re- 
lief of a soft light, after the intense glare 
_of the Italian sun, had no windows at all 
in their rooms. We would certainly not go 
to that extreme, but it is well to recognize 
the physical necessity of curtains as well as 
their artistic qualities. 

To some ultra-practical people, especially 
the male portion of humanity, the simple 
Holland shade seems all sufficient. This is 
an absolute necessity, especially if there are 
no shutters; but, although it succeeds in 
shutting out the light, and in obstructing 
the view of passers-by, especially at night, it 
is too uncompromising in its methods to 
successfully soften the light without shut- 
ting it out entirely. Moreover, there is noth- 
ing uglier than a long stretch of shade 
when it is drawn down its full length, if 
there is nothing between it and the room to 
soften that as well as the light. More than 
that, whether drawn or not, it does not soften 


the lines of the casement, either inside or 
out, and it is generally needed in both places. 
There are rare instances in which the case- 
ment is so beautiful that it would be a crime 
to conceal it, but in most instances the lines 
may well be softened. Aside from their lack 
of beauty, nothing will make a room ap- 
pear more dreary and unlivable than bare 
easements. All who have been through the 
constant repetition of spring and fall clean- 
ings—and none of us can hope to lay claim 
to responsibility if we have not—can appre- 
ciate the difference between the “ out-of- 
doors,” “not-at-home” feeling when the cur- 
tains are at the laundry, and the comfortable, 
“stay-at-home” feeling when they are re- 
turned. 

If we add to these practical considerations 
the wsthetic and justifiable desire to take 
advantage of this best of all opportunity for 
introducing beautiful color and completing 
the harmonious effect of our rooms, we may 
feel that it is both a duty and a privilege to 
enter soulfully and prayerfully upon a subject 
so full of perplexities and complications as 
the curtain question. 

The perplexities will be lessened if we keep 
constantly in mind the three principal rea- 
sons for having the curtains—to soften the 
light, to soften the outlines of the window, 
and to complete the color effect of the room. 
To carry out these purposes, neither elabo- 
rate draping nor expensive materials are 
needed. The simpler the material, the sim- 
pler the arrangement, the simpler the whole 
effect, the better. Nothing is more beautiful 
than straight folds, gracefully hung, without 
any draping, and nothing softens the lines of 
the casement better than these same straight 
folds, whether they are of net or of some 
heavier material. The general rule at pres- 
ent is to allow them to hang only to the 
sill, unless the shape of the window prevents. 
When windows are very broad, or when they 
are double, sometimes a valance is used 
across the top. This is run on one small 
brass rod, and the curtains on another un- 
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derneath it so that they can be drawn back 
and forth. 

All curtains should be made so that they 
will draw readily, making it possible to regu- 
late the light easily. These curtains usually 
have a heading and are shirred over brass 
rods; heavier curtains are hung from inch 
or inch-and-a-half brass poles by means of 
rings. If, instead of the ordinary rings, 
traverse rings are used, it will simplify the 
process of drawing the curtains back and 
forth materially and will prevent the pulling 
out of shape or tearing of the curtain. The 
traverse ring has two small wheels, hardly 
recognizable as such, but serving that pur- 
pose, by means of which it runs smoothly on 
the pole without effort. When used for very 
heavy curtains or portiéres it has a small 
pulley cord attached to it, but this is not 
necessary for the lighter curtains. 

For small houses and the bedrooms of more 
elaborate houses one usually has one set of 
curtains only to a window. These may cost 
anywhere from ten cents to a dollar a yard. 
For living-room, hall, and dining-room they 
are usually of net. This comes in pure white, 
ivory, deep cream, or écru. The color should 
harmonize perfectly with the woodwork and 
walls. In a room with ivory-white wood- 
work and yellow or green walls the curtains 
should be ivory white; with weathered oak 
woodwork and green walls, écru; with walnut 
woodwork and yellow-ochre walls, a deep 
cream; etc. The same care should be taken 
in selecting the shades. The shades should 
be the same all over the house, so that com- 
promises must be made in some rooms, but 
as much as possible they should harmonize 
with the woodwork. LEither a lemon color, 
écru, or deep cream is generally better than 
a pure white. 

To return to the subject of the nets, they 
vary from thirty cents up to a dollar and 
a half a yard. The thirty-cent ones are the 
simple fish-nets and the bobbinets. The fish- 
nets, although simple, are very artistic. The 
bobbinets are not quite as artistic, but very 
simple and pretty. The more expensive nets 
are very soft in texture and color and have 
very beautiful designs. They are more ap- 
propriate for a drawing-room. All of these 
nets, when used alone without another heavi- 
er curtain, are gathered over a small brass 
rod, but the rod is supported by brackets 
placed on the casement of the window. When 
there is a second set of curtains’ the net cur- 
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tains are gathered on a rod in the same way, 
but the rod is placed inside the casement, 
generally next the glass, and supported by 
sockets instead of brackets. The second, 
heavier curtain hangs from a pole supported 
by brackets attached to the casement. The 
shade is placed inside the casement between 
the net curtain and the heavy curtain. In 
this way the net curtains show from the out- 
side of the house instead of the shades: 

In making the net curtains, two inches 
should be allowed for the lower hem, and 
from four to six inches for the shirring, 
heading, and shrinkage. They will shrink 
some in washing, especially the cheaper fish- 
nets, but a little extra material can easily be 
folded in at the top to allow for this. The 
sides of the curtains may be finished with a 
little cotton edge made for the purpose, or 
left plain. 

For bedrooms we have a fascinating array 
of dainty, inexpensive materials. Chief 
among them just at present are the old- 
fashioned prints and chintzes. With plain 
or self-toned walls these are charming. For 
instance, a room with a silver-gray, self- 
toned, striped paper on the wall has straight 
sill curtains of a chintz with a grayish-white 
background and a stiff little rose design with 
bright, pink roses and old-fashioned blue- 
green leaves; a room with plain fawn-colored 
walls has chintz curtains with a light brown 
background and a queer little lavender figure. 
The paper-hangers will try to make one take 
a paper to match the chintz, but if the paper 
is used, plain curtains are usually needed 
for the sake of variety. Plain white dimity 
curtains with ball fringe are always attract- 
ive in an old-fashioned room, especially when 
there is a four-poster bedstead with valance 
spread, etc., made of the same material and 
trimmed in the same way. 

The thinner cretonnes are always pretty 
with plain walls, especially if one can find 
designs and colors that are a little unusual. 
One with a small dull blue and brown design 
on an écru ground is beautiful with either 
old-blue or brown walls. 

The India and Java prints may be used in 
this same way with very unusual effects. For 
instance, a brown background with dull blu- 
ish green in the design was beautiful in a 
room with brown walls. The dull green was 
emphasized in the other furnishings. There 
are prints in blue, green, and écru appro- 
priate for green walls; old-yellow, blue, and 
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brown, for either yellow or blue walls; and 
Indian red on an écru ground, for écru 
walls. 

The Japanese crépes, either plain or fig- 
ured, are extremely pretty. The plain colors 
are lovely and cost only thirty cents a yard. 
There are beautiful soft shades of green, 
gray, brown, blue, and dull red. The dull 
red goes beautifully with fawn walls; the 
gray is charming with a paper with a gray 
crépy background and a little red figure. 

For still simpler effects there is always 
cheesecloth. This sounds impossible, but is 
really very artistic. The plain white or cream 
washes beautifully and can be dyed any color 
that one wishes. It will not hold its color 
very well when dyed, but since it costs only 
ten, or, at the most, twenty, cents a yard, it 
is possible to replace it frequently. It hangs 
beautifully, and in selecting materials for 
curtains this quality is very important. 

Muslins are always attractive used with 
light, dainty papers. We must not forget to 
yatch the bargain-counters of summer dress 
materials for our bedroom curtains. Some 
of the daintiest colors and designs may be 
found among them. Some of the silk mus- 
lins with colored dots are lovely; one with 
a light blue dot was recently used in a room 
with a very pale blue paper. The cheapest 
flowered dimities sometimes make the pret- 
tiest curtains imaginable. 

The printed linens in the lighter colors are 
perfectly appropriate for bedrooms. They 
are more expensive than the materials just 
described, but are extremely artistic in both 
color and design. They, too, need plain or 
self-toned walls to be effective. One with an 
écru ground and a little lavender and brown 
figure is beautiful used in a room with fawn- 
colored walls and dark brown rugs and up- 
holstery. One with a grape design in dull 
reds and browns is very effective in a gen- 
tleman’s room with brown walls and fumed 
oak furniture. 

The newest of all are the hand-woven cur- 
tains. Again the dyes and the looms come 
into use, and most unusual results are obtain- 
ed. These are woven of linen or homespun, 
with small figures in dull, soft colors above 
the hem. Some of écru linen roughly woven 
with a design of bats in old-blue were very 
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attractive in a room with old-blue walls and 
blue and écru hand-woven rugs. 

Curtains of brown lawn or linen with a 
stencilled design of woodbine leaves in dark- 
er shades of brown are very artistic; so, too, 
are some of green linen with a peacock de- 
sign in blue and green. Instead of using 
the stencil, designs are sometimes painted in 
free-hand with dyes, on either silk or linen. 
Wonderfully beautiful curtains are made in 
this way, but they require the hand of an 
artist. Dull, harmonious are some- 
times blended in the curtains without any 
fixed design, and the effect is beautiful, es- 
pecially when the colors of the room are 
carefully studied, as they usually are. 

These curtains are possibly more appropri- 
ate for the second set of curtains in the 
drawing-room or dining-room, used in com- 
bination with the net, than for bedrooms. 

Raw silks in plain colors are very beauti- 
ful for this purpose also. They come in 
very artistic tones. There are several differ- 
ent kinds of thin silks that hang very softly 
and give beautiful color effects with the light 
shining through them. They are made as 
simply as the net curtains, and cost from 
seventy cents up to two dollars a yard. The 
larger the window the heavier the silk must 
be. If too long a length of thin silk is used 
it is apt to hang in a stringy way in time. 

The plain and printed linens in the darker, 
ri@éher colors are also very appropriate for 
these inner curtains. One in dull greens 
and purples with a touch of brown is beau- 
tiful in a room with brown or green walls. 

In selecting these inner curtains the great- 
est possible thought must be given to color 
in relation to the rest of the room. They 
form a very important factor in the color 
scheme. If the walls are plain the curtains 
should be figured. If the walls are figured 
the curtains should be plain. They usually 
emphasize the contrasting color used in the 
room instead of the prevailing color. _ For 
instance, with green walls, a blue and green 
rug, and blue upholstery the prevailing color 
in the curtains is blue instead of green, but 
there should be some of the green. With 
green and blue figured walls and a plain 
green rug the curtains should be plain green 
or blue. 
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[of hes are few of us who, in our heart 





of hearts, do not like to give Christmas 
presents, for we feel that it proves to 
our friends at this joyous season of the year 
our desire to add to their portion of joy, 





AN EASILY MADE CENTREPIECE. 


even though our share be ever so tiny. If 
one truly wishes to remember those whom 
she loves or whom she wishes to favor, there 
is no especial need of expending any large 
amount of money unless one particularly de- 
sires to do so, for there are numberless little 
gifts which may be bought for a trifle, not 
to speak of the great number which may be 
constructed at home by those who are clever 
with the needle, with the least imaginable 
outlay of money. 

At present there is a strong crusade against 
gift-giving at Christmas, and while I know 
there are some women who begin and end 
their Christmas shopping in the most fran- 
tic fashion, each year adding greater cost to 
each present and increasing the number 
thereof, these are now in the minority, and 
while their example is bad we still have 
enough of the sensible women to keep up the 
good work in an unfrenzied manner. 
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The great value in any gift is not its in- 
trinsic worth, but its appropriateness. A 
person will feel real delight in the receipt of 
even the smallest gift which is just suited 
to her, whereas an exceedingly expensive 
article may utterly fail to please. Gifts 
which are the product of one’s own handi- 
work are generally most highly prized, for 
they carry with them the sweet assurance 
of many moments of painstaking effort and 
loving thoughts with every stitch or stroke. 
The few suggestions presented may not only 
be duplicated, but offer ideas which the in- 
ventive woman may carry out according to 
her own fancy. 

In one of the illustrations is a pretty apron 
to be worn when at the chafing-dish or while 
sewing. This is of such simple construction 
that one or even two can be made in an 
evening. Two handkerchiefs of the large 
size are chosen, the colors and floral pattern 
being selected according to one’s fancy. For 
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APRON. 


A NOVEL CHAFING-DISH 


the bertha or upper part cut a square, six 
inches each way, from exactly the centre of 
one handkerchief. Turn the raw edge over 
in a small hem and work a feather-stitch in 
red or some other bright color all around 
for a finish. 

The lower or apron part has one point of 
the handkerchief held somewhat above the 
waist line, while the fulness which is occa- 
sioned around the waist is held in place by 
three or four tucks which taper top and bot- 
tom. Fit the bertha handkerchief over the 
shoulders and tack the apron portion to it 
lightly, but firmly, the strongest stitches 
being at the sides where the hems join; the 
double thickness of the hems making this 
quite possible without showing the stitches 
too plainly. A full bow of long and short 
loops of ribbon is tacked to the right-hand 
side, the ribbon passing around the waist 
and catching the opposite side of the apron 
with a small bow. If preferred the ribbon 
may cross the front of the apron on the 
outside. 

One of the daintiest bags imaginable is 
pictured in another illustration. This may 
be used for an opera or theatre bag, al- 
though its dainty colorings permit it to be 
worn with a visiting or other costume. The 
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outer bag is of gray ooze leather cut in a 
fanciful design on both front and back, al- 
though only the front might be cut if one 
were careful always to see that the cut side 
be out. The inner bag is of light blue radi- 
um silk made double so that the satin side 
is shown for both outside and lining; this 
also gives additional strength. 

Two rows of machine stitching form a 
casing through which double tie-ribbons are 
run. The leather is stitched by machine all 
around the fanciful outline to the silk bag 
underneath; this holds the leather firmly to 
the silk, the leather forming a substantial 
bottom to the bag. 

A novelty which is particularly dainty and 
proves a most acceptable gift is shown in the 
second illustration. This is a hanger, with 
sachet-bag decorations, for suspending ladies’ 
skirts and light frocks. It is made from 
the ordinary trousers-hanger of wire, with 


‘wood nippers, and is ornamented with rib- 


bons. The wood portions have a little pyrog- 
raphy work upon them, or they may be paint- 
ed with water-color paints, or simply stained. 
Wrap the ribbon around the wire, lapping it 
well, so that it may not become displaced. 
For a needlewoman there is no more useful 
gift than that pictured in the fifth illus- 
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tration. In fact, it is desirable for any one, 
for every one must need to put in a stitch 
at some time or other, and to have all the 
necessaries as compact as possible certainly 
facilitates matters. The girl who is always 

















FOR THE “STITCH IN TIME.” 


making “ necessaries” for the soldier or the 
man who travels, could not do better than 
take this for a model. Cut a heavy piece 
ef cardboard in hexagon shape, having each 
side about three inches and a half. Cover 
this on both sides with a _ bright-colored 
satin or sateen. Make a circular pin-cush- 
ion, dividing it with strands of embroidery 
silk, and sew it firmly to the centre of the 
base. 

Cover three little boxes with ribbon their 
own width, then put a band of narrow rib- 
bon around the inner box with a loop of 
baby-ribbon on the bottom to draw it out 
easily. Alternate these boxes with spools, 
holding the boxes securely by sewing  rib- 
bons on the base and tying them in bows on 
top of the boxes. In the remaining spaces 
run ribbons through the base from the under 
side, pass each through a spool, and sew se- 
curely underneath. The little boxes will be 
found most convenient for buttons, hooks 
and eyes, and odds and ends. 

The embroiderer is always delighted with 
a new good design, and at Christmas-time, 
when there are so many gifts to be made by 
hand, she is particularly pleased with one 
that is quickly made. In the first illustra- 
tion is a table-centre twenty-seven inches in 
diameter, showing a design of daisy sprays 
embroidered on a green linen. This is worked 


in what is called lazy-daisy stitch, which. is 
a loop stitch, made by inserting the needle 
from the wrong side, then putting it in 
again just a few threads of the material away 
from the first stitch. Allow a loop to form, 
not too short, then insert the needle at the 
stamped line for the broad end of the petal, 
and take a tiny stitch here to hold the loop 
in place. A number of these stitches radi- 
ating from the centre form the daisy. 

Fill in the centres of all these white daisies 
with yellow French knots, and although sat- 
in stitch may be substituted, French knots 
are more effective. 

Work-boxes are always in demand, and one 
which also includes a work-bag is quite a 
novelty. This is pictured in the final illus- 
tration, and consists of a collapsible box 
which, when opened, allows the whole thing 
to be folded and carried conveniently in one’s 
trunk. The bottom cardboard is eight and 
one-half inches by four and one-half inches. 
The broad side is eight and one-half inches 
wide and six inches from bottom to point; 
the narrow side, four inches and a half wide 
and six inches from bottom to point. All 
four sides of cardboard may be arranged on 
one piece of cretonne and the shape cut out, 
then the lining treated the same, instead of 
covering each board separately. 

The bag is cut to fit the box, and thirteen 

















A CHARMING WORK-BAG. 


inches high, made with a shirr-cord. A little 
pocket is placed on the reverse side to match 
the pin-cushion which is visible in the pic- 
ture. Eyelets are cut in each upper corner, 
and the box is drawn into shape with a single 
pull of the cords. 
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either a 


one follows 


of conscience, one uncon- 
luxuries; 


glass, 


cut 


not quite, 


about twelve 


bly there is a 


pe S- 


edge, or the middle of one side. When there 
is a plain satin band around the cloth the 
monogram is usually placed just above it. 


The napkins matching the cloth are embroid- 
ered in the same way with a smaller mono- 


gram. The monogram for the cloth should 
measure about two inches and a half, and 


that for the napkins about an inch and 
half. This hand embroidery is not only very 
beautiful, especially on damask that is plain 
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or nearly so, but it gives the added value of 
individuality. 

Even if the cloths are not perfectly plain 
the latest designs are simple, graceful, and 
dignified, not as large, bold, and flaunting as 


those ot last year. 
There are straight-line designs and dot 
designs. One of the most beautiful has a 


broad satin band about two inches from the 


edge, that a very narrow band in 
These two bands hang 


table: on top of the 


and above 
a mistletoe design. 


below the edge of the 


table is a broad cireular band like that on 
the edge, with the mistletoe inside. It is 
simple, but very dignified and beautiful. 
Many of the designs have a circular design 
in the middle of the cloth to + the top of 
a round table. This cloth—2'4x2™% yards 
square—costs seven dollars. the linen is 
very fine. One with a plain band without 
the mistletoe costs six. The heaviest Irish 
linen cloths, the finest made, with a plain 
band, cost eighteen dollars in the same size. 


The same design frequently comes in several 
different: qualities, and the five and six dollar 
cloths are very good indeed. 

The flower designs are, many of them, 
charming, not too large and not too conspicu- 
One with a wistaria design, called the 
Bridal Veil, lovely. The shamrock design 
is equally beautiful, and so, too, is the clover 
leaf. The clover-leaf design has two plain 
satin bands about two inches wide 
edge to hang down, and two more 
bands for the top of the table. Interwoven 
hetween the bands and scattered gracefully 
over the cloth are the clover leaves, large and 
small. In the 214x2'4-yard size it six 
dollars. The dinner napkins that go with 
these cloths average about the same price for 
a dozen as the cloths, sometimes a little less 
and sometimes a little more. The breakfast 
napkins are less. Dinner napkins are now 
twenty-seven square, and breakfast 
napkins twenty-two inches. 

Table-cloths 2x21%4 yards square may be 
bought as low as two dollars. The cheapest 
are bought by the yard. The best and most 


ous. 


around the 
éircular 


costs 


inches 
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expensive linens are usually French and Irish, 
but these come in the cheaper grades as well. 
The Seotch damask is wonderfully good. 
Some of the best cloths are made of that. 
The cheaper Irish linen is coarser than the 
Seotch of the same price. 

It is possible to get round as well as square 
cloths. Frequently the design is round, and 
the cloth may be cut round or not, as one 
pleases. The exquisite cloths trimmed with 
hand-made lace, intended to be used over a 
delicate color, are usually round. They cost 
as high as eighty or a hundred dollars when 
trimmed with Irish lace. There is a little 
hand embroidery as well as the lace on some 
of the cloths. 

The time has come to an end for natu- 
ralistic colors to be used in floral designs on 
linen table-cloths. Most of the embroidery 
is now solid white, and it may or may not 
be combined with lace. If colors are used 
they are very, very delicate, and must, of 
course, match the color scheme used. One 
can get the table centres with the Irish em- 
broidery and lace combined, with the more 
delicate solid French embroidery, with the 
Italian cut-work, the Japanese shadow em- 
broidery in old-blue or white, or the cut- 
work of India, Japan, and Mexico. This 
Oriental cut-work is now very reasonable. 
Very beautiful cloths are made of it at sur- 
prisingly low prices, and the table centres 
containing the finest work are almost cheap. 

Exquisite tea-cloths are made and adorned 
in all these different ways. They may be 
used not only for the tea-table, but for the 
breakfast-table, if it happens to be a mahog- 
any table. They look very beautiful against 
the dark, polished wood, and are a very at- 
tractive substitute for a large cloth. They 
are usually from a yard to a yard and a half 
square or round. The square ones look as 
pretty on the table as the round. 

When the top of the table is beautiful 
enough to make it possible, doilies are used 
for lunch instead of a large cloth. For prac- 
tical reasons as well as for esthetic reasons 
these smaller, less bulky substitutes are being 
used more and more. It saves heavy laun- 
dry. Doilies and tea-cloths are much easier 
to handle and, consequently, may be washed 
oftener without complaint. 

A set of doilies for a lunch-table should 
be all alike in material and design. There 
should be a large centrepiece, a round doily 
for every plate, small ones for the bread-and- 
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butter plates, tiny ones for the glasses, and 
both oval and round ones for the serving- 
dishes, bonbon-dishes, ete. Again the Irish 
lace and embroidered ones are the most beau- 
tiful, but the Japanese are lovely. A table 
set with a Japanese effect of white shadow em- 
broidery, combined with the green Sedji dishes 
and some Chinese lilies in the centre of the 
table in a shallow green dish arranged in 
the true Japanese way, is an artistic delight. 
One set with the blue shadow embroidery 
and blue Canton or Nankin dishes is almost 
as attractive. This is true harmony of spirit 
as well as of color. 

The Japanese dishes are lovely for lunch 
and breakfast. The Sedji ware, of a pale 
beautiful gray-green, very thin and delicate, 
is yet very reasonable in price. At first it 
was possible to get only a few odd pieces, but 
now the entire sets may be found at all times, 
so that if pieces are broken they may be 
easily replaced. Most of it is plain, but some 
of the plates and a few serving-dishes have 
a characteristic design of Fujiyama in white. 
This china looks particularly beautiful on 
white doilies against polished mahogany, with 
white lilacs or fleurs-de-lis for a centrepiece. 
It also adds very much to the tempting ap- 
pearance of fresh fruit, such as strawberries 
and peaches, when they are served on it. The 
color has the charm of freshness, and adds 
that charm to the table and all that is served 
on it. 

The blue Canton ware is also very inter- 
esting for a lunch or breakfast table, and 
pieces of that may’ also be replaced when 
broken. Both of these wares—the Sedji and 
the Canton—are also perfectly appropriate 
for the family dinner-table. 

Of other chinas, the English is both the 
most beautiful and the most durable. It 
costs more than the French, but it will last 
infinitely longer. It is heavier and less brit- 
tle. The two come in exactly the same de- 
signs. Again, in china, as well as in linen, 
the simpler, more dignified designs are both 
more beautiful and very much the latest 
style. Plates costing five, six, and eight dol- 
lars apiece frequently have only a very nar- 
row border of gold, with a little color for dec- 
oration. Nothing is more beautiful than this 
little narrow gold band. It may be plain, or 
it may be the Greek-key pattern or some other 
equally simple and dignified. It is always in 
good taste, no matter what the price, and the 
prices for patterns similar to this vary from 
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the lowest to the highest. Instead of being 
gold, the band may be a very dark blue or a 
very dark red, with a gold line on the edge. 
The great beauty lies in the shapes and the 
quality of the china, combined with this great 
simplicity in decoration. In buying cheaper 
china it is well to remember that these are 
the important qualities. The best-known 
French china is the Limoges and Haviland; 
the best-known English, the Copeland, Spode, 
the Colburn, Minton, and Doulton. The 
shapes of these English makes are very dif- 
ferent, but the designs are similar. The 
Minton shapes are unusually beautiful. They 
are like the graceful shapes of some of the 
china we have inherited in this country from 
our great-grandmothers. 

The Maviland china is cheaper than these 
English chinas, and the best designs are very 
dainty and attractive. 

The best of the cheapest chinas are copied 
after the blue, gray, and green china of our 
grandmothers. Some of them are very cheap 
and also very pretty. 

Cut glass is very much less expensive than 
it was. The designs do not change. Newer 
than the cut glass is the rock crystal, and 
newer and more beautiful than that the white 
Bohemian glass. The shapes and designs in 
this are fascinating. The designs are wholly 
floral, but the lines are unusually graceful, 
and the effect of the glass itself lovely. The 
prices are about the same as for cut glass, 
possibly a little higher. The gold and white 
Bohemian and Venetian glass is very pretty 
if the decoration is not too ornate. There is 
frequently too much gold, but when there is 
not they are exquisite. 

It is possible to get some remarkably pretty 
dishes, goblets, and tumblers in the pressed 
glass which is very much cheaper than the 
Bohemian, crystal, or cut glass. The shapes 
are good, the etched designs very simple and 
pretty, and the glass itself thin and delicate. 
A table may be made very pretty indeed with 
this kind of glass only. 

The handsomest table silver is heavy, 
marked with a beautiful monogram, and very 
graceful in shape, but the design is very 
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simple. In its shape, weight, and quality lie 
its virtues. It may be perfectly plain, but 
it is less apt to show marks if there is a 
simple design. One of the most beautiful 
has a line design following the edge of the 
spoon, fork, When the monogram is 
added nothing could be more effective. There 
are numerous very ornate designs on the 
market, but their beauty is very questionable. 
One needs only to look at the old English 
silver and the Sheffield plate to appreciate 
how infinitely more beautiful the simple de- 
signs are. Some are fortunate enough to 
have old English small silver and serving- 
dishes and platters of the Sheffield plate, but 
those are decided luxuries. 

Some of the silver made by the arts-and- 
crafts workers is beginning to attract atten- 
tion, and it may well do so. They pay par- 
ticular attention to shape and workmanship, 
and the designs depend upon those two qual- 
ities for their beauty rather than upon orna- 
ment. The prices, unfortunately, are still 
very high. 

Candlesticks for the table may be of silver, 
eut glass, Bohemian glass, or brass. Here, 
again, the simpler designs are the more grace- 
ful. There are some very beautiful shapes in 
the Bohemian and cut glass. Cheaper ones, 
still very good in shape, come in glass. 

Shades made of cut glass or silver over 
linings of different colors are very pretty and 
also very practical, since the color can be 
changed so easily. The silk shades made of 
imitation rose petals come in all colors, and 
are not expensive. Those with the bead 
fringe are very pretty, but are apt to bend 
the candle with their weight. Hand-painted 
shades are sometimes extremely attractive, 
but frequently not in good taste. The Em- 
pire shapes are at present highest in favor, 
but certainly are not as graceful as the more 
flaring shapes. 

The porcelain candle-holders which come 
in all colors are very economical, because 
the entire candle can be burned without leav- 
ing useless ends. 

The little glass lamps are also very pretty 
for the table with dainty shades. 


etc. 














F there were no other reason for using 
holly on the Christmas dinner-table, the 
long association connected with its use 

at this winter festival would surely commend 
it to us: but, besides the sentiment, there is 
also the fact that if skilfully arranged there 
is nothing more decorative. The prettiest 
of dinner-tables may be laid thus: 

First, put on the white damask cloth, and 
in the centre lay a silver tray, if you have 
one; if not, take a round mirror; or dispense 
with either; around the edge of the silver or 
glass, or on the cloth, put a wreath of the 
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owns 


in keeping with the day. If one 
fruit these may be used instead of 
the fruit in shells, and the stems may be 
concealed by holly placed on the plate in a 
Use holly instead of parsley 


grape- 


glasses, 


small loose pile. 
in decorating the dishes. 

This menu can be added to to 
elaborate, if any one chooses; a course 
might follow the turkey,’ with a 
green salad accompanying it; however, it 
must always be remembered that it is better 
to err on the side of simplicity rather than 
elaboration, 


make it 
more 
of game 











Grapefruit with cherries 
(surrounded by holly). 
Cream of celery soup. 


Lobster patties. 
turkey with 
chestnut 


Roast 
dressing; 
caramel] 
pease; cranberry 
salad; 


wafers. 


oyster 
purée ; 
sweet-potatoes ; 
jam. 
balls; 


Orange cheese 


Individual plum puddings 
(surrounded by holly). 
Coffee. 

If a little supper is to be 


served in the evening make 








FROZEN FIG PUDDING WITH WHIPPED 
holly, not too heavy, because that would give 
a dark effect, and in the middle put a glass 
or silver bowl with the holly branches bear- 
ing the greatest number of berries; wipe off 
all the leaves with a cloth on which is a very 
little oil, to make them reflect the lights. 
Then place candles in single sticks here and 
there, and use shades of red, or white edged 
with painted holly; last, put at each cover 
a good-sized plate holding a smaller one, and 
on this stand half a grapefruit in its shell, 
and arrange a small wreath of holly on the 
edge of the larger plate, letting the leaves 
conceal it and come up around the fruit. 
Put a cherry or two in the middle of each. 
The effect of the table is charming and most 


CREAM. 


the celery soup with the root 
and tops only to 
and reserve the best 
use then. Simmer with a pint of water, a 
slice of onion, salt, and pepper till all is a 
pulp; add a pint or more of rich milk, thick- 
en slightly, and strain. Add a little whipped 
cream if you wish. 

For the patties, instead of buying the shells 
at the baker’s, press rich pie crust into ordi- 
nary scalloped tins, and bake; pick up and 
cream a large cupful of lobster meat and 
season highly with salt, cayenne, and a dash 
of lemon juice, and after heating the shells 
heap them with the mixture. 

For the stuffing for the turkey get a quart 
of small drain them, saving the 
juice to use later on; put a heaping cup of 
soft bread crumbs into a hot frying-pan with 


season it, 
parts to 


oysters ; 
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a thick slice of onion, a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter, salt, and pepper; toss, and stir 
till the crumbs are golden brown; then put 
in the oysters, and heat till their edges curl; 
take out the slice of onion, 


is something richer and much more delicious, 
which is easily made. Get a quart or more 
of cranberries, pick them over, and put them 
to cook in barely enough water to float them; 





wipe out the turkey, and 

p stuff lightly, leaving room to 
swell; roast with the breast 
down in the pan, supporting 
the bird by cups put in the 
corners of the pan, if gou 
have no wire supporters made 
on purpose. 

For the purée, which goes 
so well with turkey, get a 
quart of French chestnuts or 
use two quarts of home- 
grown; boil them till the 














shells will come off; peel and 
put on and cook till 
tender; press through the pu- 
rée sieve, season with salt and a little pepper, 
wet with a very little cream if it seems too 


again, 


dry, and serve piled loosely in a hot dish. 
With chestnuts it is not necessary to have 
any kind of potato, since the two are rather 
however, if 
Sweet-potatoes ; 


alike in consistency; any are 
use caramel boil and 
slice them, dip each piece in butter and then 
in sugar, and brown. Or, in place of these, 
have mashed white potatoes; with either pass 


giblet gravy. 


needed 


For a vegetable canned pease are good, 
since something rather light is desirable; 








t 

A PRETTY HOME-MADE CAKE. 
drain them, season well, and heat in a very 
; little cream, but have them served dry, not 
; at all wet. 


Instead of the usual cranberry sauce there 
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ICE-CREAM WITH HOLLY AND CHERRIES. 


when all the berries have broken, and the 
water is absorbed so that the whole is a thick 
mush, measure and add as much sugar, the 
pulp of three oranges, and a cup of raisins, 
with the grated peel of one orange; cook this 
down till it is thick and pour into a mould, 
or serve as a jam. 

For the salad have something cool and re- 
if lettuce is obtainable choose that, 
and after arranging it in a dish cover first 
with French dressing and then with chopped 
almonds; 


freshing: 


pass with it a little dish of cream- 
let- 
tuce cannot be had, have instead some 


cheese balls and some thin crackers; if 


thickly sliced peeled seedless oranges; 
flat dish in 
lapping circles, and pour French dress- 
ing over; this must be served very cold; 
have the crackers and cheese as before. 

The plum pudding may be made in 
small tin moulds and when 
ready to use take prunes which have 
been slightly moistened till the stones 
ean be slipped out, and, after drying 
well, soak them in pure alcohol; press 
one into the top of each little pudding, 
and light it; it will make a very pretty 
flame which will last till the prune is 
entirely consumed. Arrange the pud- 
dings on a large flat dish, and put 
plenty of holly all around the edge. 
This is an excellent rule for the pudding: 
Mix a pint and a half of soft white bread 
crumbs with a pint of chopped suet, a pint of 
mixed stoned raisins and currants, half a 


arrange them on a over- 


steamed; 
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pint of chopped figs, all slightly floured; half 
a cup of thinly sliced citron, a small cup of 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, five slightly beat- 
en eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 
with half a cup of milk. Butter cups or tin 
moulds, half fill them, and steam three hours, 
or less if the moulds are small. Use a high- 
ly flavored hard sauce with the puddings. 

If an ice is desired for the close of the 
dinner, either in place of the plum pudding 
or following it, here is something particu- 
larly nice: Make, first, a quart of rich, plain 
ice-cream; freeze soft, and stir in half a cup 
of powdered stale macaroons and half a cup 
of finely chopped hazel-nuts; mix well, scrape 
down from the sides of the freezer, and let it 
stand two hours. Meanwhile take a whole 
cup of hazel-nuts and blanch them by drop- 
ping first into hot water and then into cold; 
slip off the skins, and brown them in the oven 
by adding to them a half-beaten white of 
egg; dip out the cream, and pile it lightly 
in tall glasses, and put several of the browned 
nuts on top of each glassful. 

For another dinner which has the Christ- 
mas goose as the main dish, the course of 
fruit might be omitted and the soup come 
first : 


Oyster bisque. 

Creamed scallops in individual dishes. 
Roast goose; baked stuffed onions; sweet- 
potato puff; cranberry jelly. 
Asparagus or lettuce salad; wafers. 
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of butter rubbed smooth with as much flour; 
strain, and keep hot; when the edges of the 
oysters curl take them up, chop them, and 
put through the press; add to the hot milk, 
bring just to the boiling-point, and serve im- 
mediately. 

For the little fish course have creamed or 
deviled scallops. To cream them, drop them 
into boiling water, cover, take off the fire, 
and let them stand three minutes. Drain 
well, and add to them barely enough thick 
white sauce to cover; season, and serve in 
small dishes. To devil them, after scalding 
them, drain, season with lemon juice, salt, 
cayenne, and chopped parsley to taste; put a 
little butter in a hot frying-pan, and turn 
the scallops in this till they are slightly 
brown; serve in small dishes with a slice of 
lemon and a sprig of parsley on top of each 
dish. 

As a goose is too often tough, it is always 
best to parboil it the day before it will be 
needed; for a stuffing take a cup of soft 
bread crumbs, a cup of chopped apple, and a 
cup of minced celery; put all in a frying- 
pan with a heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of minced 
onion, and brown; wipe out the goose; fill 
two-thirds only with the stuffing, and roast 
with the breast downward; serve with a giblet 
sauce. 

For a vegetable have large onions, slightly 
cooked in water till they are soft; then the 
centres are removed, and a bread-crumb stuff- 
ing put in; brown these in 














the oven, and serve in the 
same dish. Have sweet-po- 
tatoes, boiled, mashed, and 
beaten up light with an egg, 
and browned in the oven. In- 
stead of having cranberry 
jam or jelly with goose, have 
some spiced apples. To make 
these get large ones which 
are rather hard; peel and 








HOME-MADE LOBSTER PATTIES. 


Mince pie and cheese. 
Marshmallow ice-cream. 
Coffee. 

For six persons a pint of oysters will be 
needed; drain them, heat the juice, and skim 
well, and then add the oysters; heat a quart 
of very rich milk, season with salt and pep- 
per, and slightly thicken with a tablespoonful 


quarter them; make a thick 

syrup of a pint of cider vine- 

gar and a heaping cup of 
sugar, boiled down with a tablespoonful of 
whole spices; put in the apple quarters, and 
cook till tender, but remove them before they 
break. 

Instead of the lettuce, which is always the 
best choice for dinner, you can have a nice 
celery salad. Dice it evenly and not too 
small, cook till transparent, and drain well; 
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put on ice, and just before dinner add a 
cup of English walnuts and French dressing. 
Or, instead of either of these, have canned 
asparagus, drained and covered with French 
dressing, served ice cold. Do not have cheese 
with any of these salads if you are to have 
mince pie, because it must go with that. 

As to the pie, bake it in a large plate and 
slip it out on to a larger dish; 
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Or dice the celery and dry it well, and add 
a pint of oysters cooked in their own juice, 
drained and chilled; mix with stiff mayon- 
naise, “¥ serve with cold sliced turkey, with 
coffee atid sandwiches. 

If goose is the main dinner dish, slice the 
breast and serve with celery and hard-boiled- 
egg salad made with mayonnaise; or have 





warm it, put holly around, 
and just before serving cover 
quickly with pure alcohol, 


and set it on fire; all the al- 
cohol will be consumed, but 
the flame is after the Christ- 
mas tradition. 

After this course, or in- 
stead of it, there may be a 
new kind of ice-cream which 
has a decidedly holiday look. 
To make this, get a pound of 
marshmallows; lay half of 
these candies away; chop the 











other half, and put them to 
soak for six hours in a bright 
red fruit juice; home-made 
cherry preserves often give this color, or you 
can buy ten cents’ worth of any flavor at 
the soda-fountain or a drug-store. Make a 
quart of rich, plain white ice-cream, and 
freeze it, and when half stiff drain the mal- 
lows and fold them in; take the cream from 
the freezer and pack in a regular mould or 
a small pail with a tight cover, and bury two 
hours or more in ice and salt. Turn out on 
a cold platter and surround with the plain 
marshmallows, standing some also on top; 
on each one put a candied cherry, and around 
all put a little whipped cream; decorate pro- 
fusely with holly. 

Or, instead of this cream have a caramel 
fig pudding, frozen. Melt a cup of sugar, 
and let it brown; put in a pint of thin cream, 
flavor with vanilla, cool, and freeze. When 
half-done add a half pound of figs chopped 
and wet with plain cream, and put the pud- 
ding into a melon or other mould and let it 
stand two hours or more in ice and salt. 
When time to serve it, turn out and put 
spoonfuls of stiff whipped cream all around. 

For the little supper in the evening take 
the celery and oyster juice left from the first 
dinner; mince the celery, heat it in the juice, 
and add diced turkey and a little cream; 
season, and serve from the chafing-dish. Have 
olive sandwiches and coffee with this dish. 


LITTLE BURNING PLUM PUDDINGS. 


the cold goose and plain celery, sandwiches 
and hot chocolate, the latter with one marsh- 
mallow dropped into each cup. 

A charming little French sweet for Christ- 
mas, for either dinner or supper, is a new 
sort of cake. Make a plain sponge-cake in 
a thin layer in a biscuit-tin, and while warm 
cut it out in circles. Cut more of it into 
little squares, and with the scissors shape 
these into balls the size of marbles; roll each 
one in boiled sugar-and-water syrup cooked 
down to a thread and colored with fruit juice 
or vegetable paste, so that they are pink or 
orange color; flavor the syrup well; while 
these are warm stick them on the sponge-cake 
rounds and top each with half a cherry; 
when cold fill the centres with whipped cream, 
either plain or frozen. Serve on a flat dish 
on a large paper doily or on individual plates, 
giving each one a fork and a spoon. 

If a simpler sweet is required, take halved 
preserved peaches and stand each one on a 
round of stale sponge-cake, the open side of 
the peach up; heap with whipped cream, 
plain or frozen, and put a cherry on top. The 
cream may easily be frozen by being first 
whipped and sweetened and then merely put 
into a pail, and put in the snow a few hours, 
or in a pan of ice and salt; the dish repays 
the extra trouble of freezing the cream. 
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HERE is a tradition that a man and a woman, being married, shall live iz ' 
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together. This is grounded in the Bible history of the origin of species; gy 


woman in the beginning was created, so history goes, that the man might 
not be alone. The revelation of the Gospel 
Living Together egain confirms the notion; Christ commanded 
the man to leave even his father and his mother 
to cleave to his wife. The civil law of every land recognizes the same necessity 
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as binding upon the man and woman, and the violation of it, under definite 
conditions, is understood to be violation of the marriage contract. 

In view of all this, will you, American husbands and wives, mentally cal- 
culate how many hours a day you actually spend together? Surprising, is 
it not? Up-to-date hygiene decrees that you have each your separate room, 
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and just as distinctly separate have you each your own business, friends, 
pleasures, duties. Where do you live? in the country, to be sure; it is so 
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beneficial for the children. That is to say, you, the husband, take an early is 
train to town, and sometimes you do, though more often you do not, spend Ka 
five minutes with your wife before leaving in the morning. In the evening Di 
you return just in time for dinner, and you and your wife may have as much Ds 
as two or three hours together then out of the twenty-four. This is if nobody i 
comes in to play bridge, or if you have not missed your train out and had Se 
to stay in town so late that you have made a night of it and put up i 
at the club. Of course, you who are fortunate enough to live in small towns 4? ' 
and villages can show a better record, but answer this: How much of the time ba 
that you and your wife are together do you spend planning how you can oe 
get away to the city to live? Does it ever occur to you that the mere matter $3 


of being together is a duty so sweet and sacred, a joy so dear and supremely 
lawful, as to justify making sacrifices to that end? 

Have you ever thought that this is reason enough for living contentedly 
in Pokeville? Have you ever considered moving down into the heart of the 
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city, near enough to business that you could lunch, together at home? Do De 
you know that living separated as you do is living in a state of tacit, virtual ns 
, divorce, and you only want a chance temptation, a little unexpected strain 7 
on the thin, loose tie uniting you, to declare the fact of the matter to the 4 4 
world, to separate you as thousands of American couples have separated, oJ ; 
legally, for good and all? ' 
President Roosevelt lately said in public: “I think it is a great pity that rp 
husbands and wives do not spend more time together in our country. I fe | 
should like to see them taking their pleasures together. I should like to see as 
clubs for husbands and wives substituted for clubs where each goes separately ‘igs 


= 


to pass the time.” 

Why not turn over a new leaf, you American husbands and wives, and for 
the year 1909 make the resolution to be together all the time you can? “I 
ain’t smart enough to tell what love is,” said a plain American of the Eben 
Holden type, “ but it seems to me that, more’n anything else, it’s just liking 
to have her around.” There is a simple test of how you stand in relation 
to your marriage vows—do you like to have her (or him) around? 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





HE case of X vs. X was called. The woman was the applicant for the 
divorce. She was a thin, pale woman, fifty-three years old, poorly dressed. 
She had been married thirty years; she had borne ten children, six of whom 


were living. The complaint she made was, briefly, 
Her Earnings that her husband gave her no money for the 
support of the household and kept her in total 
ignorance of how much he had. When she tried to get money from him he 
beat her. They lived on a large farm, where the house had been built with 
money which she had when she married—money which she had saved from 
school-teaching. She owned now, she said, three cows and some chickens, 
and from the proceeds of these her husband expected her to clothe herself 
and buy groceries for the family. 

In response to the wife’s complaint, the husband, when he took the witness 
stand, said, “ There never would have been any trouble if she had just minded 
her business.” 

The man was perfectly sincere. It was simply impossible for him to com- 
prehend that the money affair of the family was as much the wife’s business 
as his own; he really could not see that the work she did in the house and 
on the farm, that the children she had borne (four were at work on the farm), 
that the money she had put into the farm, made it any of her business what 
he did with the farm or, for that matter, with her. This man happened to 
be mean and brutal, so he cheated his wife and resorted to brute force to 
induce her to accept his views of running the farm and her. How many 
other men, good-natured men, who are kind to their wives in money matters 
as in everything else, base their generosity on precisely the same notion that 
animated the brutality of Mr. X? The money the wife receives belongs to 
the man to give or to withhold—it is “none of her business.” The husband 
may give her all that she has earned and more, but the fact that she has 
earned any part of that which she receives operates not at all in determining 
how much or how little she shall have. 

Work is work the world over, in the home the same as in the shop; it is 
still work when done by a wife for her husband, and the human nature of 
the laborer is also pretty much the same throughout the world. One likes 
to have it admitted that the laborer is worthy of his hire. “ Husbands love 
your wives,” says St. Paul, and very properly; but what if some later-day 
saint were to command, “ Husbands love your wives, and, in making their 
allowance, pay for the work your wives do in your homes”? For adjusting 
the allowance of a wife on this basis, here is an easy method—Estimate the 
cost of replacing by paid labor the work which she does in the home. 























UT in the West, from which so many good things come, a great move- 
ment has been started for the betterment of wage conditions among the 
women clerks of America. An International Protective Association has been 
formed, with a Woman’s Auxiliary whose mem- 
Our Women Clerks bership already includes many of the best-known 
women in America—Clara Barton, Mrs. Phebe 














Hearst, Helen Keller, and other women of equal standing. Their first work 
is the sending out of an appeal for public sympathy and support. They 
should have both in generous measure. Mass-meetings are to be held in all 
the largest cities, and addresses will be made by those who have the cause at 
heart. 
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PUPPETS. 


TIME’S CHANGES 
“ Before we were married you said you'd lay 
down your life for me,” she sobbed. 
“T know it,” he returned, solemnly; “ but this 
confounded flat is so tiny there’s no place to lay 
anything down.” 


EXPLAINING THE THUNDER 

A severe electrical storm was in progress, and 
peal after peal of thunder, loud and deafening, 
shook the foundations of the house. Little Annie, 
trembling with fright, huddled close to her 
mother. 

Presently a lull in the storm followed and, 
emboldened by the brief silence, Annie uncovered 
her face from the folds of her mother’s dress, and 
with an awe-struck voice timidly exclaimed: 

* Mamma, jus’ listen at God hollerin’.” 








SHE: A WOMAN SUFFERS IN SILENCE. 
HE: Yes. THAT MUST, INDEED, BE UNTOLD 
AGONY TO HER. 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 

Brivcet O’Frynn: I’m livin’ out with Mrs. 
Greene, wan 0’ the foinest ladies in the town, and 
nawthin’ would induce me to l’ave her. 

Mrs. Perry: Mrs. Gillet is looking for a cook, 
and has only two in the family. 
“Here I amM—susT our! YET THEY CALL ME A Bripcet O’Fitynn: Ye don’t say. Will ye be 

CHESTNUT!” after givin’ me her address? 
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HE (LOST): 1 S-S-SAW HER LAST AT THE R-R-RIBBON-COUNTER! 


CAUTION THE ONLY WAY 
Sue: You didn’t speak a word at the tea, dear. 


TERENCE: So yez are goin’ as cook fur Mrs. 
He: I had forgotten my megaphone. 


Bloodgood to-morrow. Shall I write yez at her 

address ? 
Bripcet: No. Better sind yer letter care Gin- ) Pi Bars | 
eral Delivery. ¢ "Ze: sf 1 
- ni \A/ \ ZG 1 Yi 


THESE HARD TIMES ARC eee AC Se 
J: \\o77 | Gi 
Wire: The front of my skirt is disgracefully fH J 


shabby. I must get a new one. 
HvusBaNnD: Wouldn’t an apron do? 











‘ So <a apo 5 7R SHAVER 

THE BUTCHER: Have ye cot SMITH’S LEG, 
AN’ JONES’S SHOULDER, AN’ BROWN’S TONGUE? 

THE BOY: Yep. 

THE BUTCHER: WELL, YE BETTER TAKE 
THE LIFE LINE! Forp’s RIBS AT THE SAME TIME. 
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“SAY, MA, 1 NEVER KNEW THAT SANTA CLAUS WAS TWINS.” 


THE OUTLOOK SUSPICION 
Wire: Please bring me up one hundred dollars FaTtTHErR: Don’t you forget to say, “ Thank 
in cash to-night, John. you,” for your Christmas presents, Tommie. 
HusBanp: What! You haven’t spent that Tommie: I don’t have to till I see what they 
hundred I gave you yesterday, have you? are, do [? 


Wire: No, but I will have by the time you 
reach home this evening. 


x 


I 
“ig Wd 
My ? 
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S S1es x = 
FARMER SPRINGWHEAT: Yes, sir; I’vE 
NOTICED THAT WOMEN IS LIKE THE WEATHER. YE * SHE’S VERY STATUESQUE, ISN’T SHE?” 
CAN’T NEVER TELL WHAT KIND 0’ DAY IT’S GOIN’ “YES; AND THE MARBLE HEART SEEMS TO BE 


TO BE TILL "LONG ABOUT SUNDOWN. HER SPECIALTY.” 




















“Conducted By ZLB Cutting 


Will you kindly give a programme for the year 
for our Shakespeare Club?) We meet semi-month- 
ly ten months in the year. We are not making 
the headway we should, and we have concluded 
that we would work better with a programme. 
We also have an Afternoon Reading Club, and 
are reading the Odyssey. Will you give us a 
list of books that will help us?— L. E. G. 

Had you given me your address, a programme 
for your Shakespeare Club could have been sent 
you at once by mail. As it is, I fear the neces- 
sary delay in giving it to you through the col- 
umns of Our Home Study Club may cause you 
inconvenience. First, I will give you a list of 
books which vou will refer to in earrying out 
the programme. For the study of Shakespeare’s 
life: Shakespeare the Boy, W. Rolfe; William 
Shakespeare, Brandes: Shakespeare's 
Primer; William Shakespeare, His Mind and Art, 
Edward Dowden. Criticism: Walter Bagehot’s 
Literary Studies ; Emerson's Representative Men; 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship; G. Lewes’s 
The Women of Shakespeare ; H. N. Hudson's Life, 
iri, and Characters of Shakespeare; 8S. T. Cole 
ridge’s Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare. For 
the historical setting: Seccombe and Allen's Thi 
ige of Shakespeare; J. R. Greene’s Short History 
of the English People, Chapter V., Sections V.., 
VI., and VII. For the literary setting: D. G. 
Mitchell's English Land, Letters, and Kings; 
George Saintsbury’s Elizabethan Literature; A. 
W. Ward’s History of Dramatic Literature. It 
will be well to have a Shakespeare Concordance, 
and Bartlett’s is excellent. The following out- 
line will serve for your programme, and you will 
be able to assign to different members single 
topics which they will read papers upon at the 
meetings of the club. England in Shakespeare's 


‘ 
wOree 
George 


Time: (a) The historical setting; (6b) The lit- 
erary setting. 2. Stratford and Shakespeare’s 


surroundings: (a) Early life and school-days; 
(b) Marriage and London life. (c) Retirement 
in Stratford. 3. The Elizabethan Theatre: Read. 
William Shakespeare, George Brandes, Chapter 
XV. 4. “ The Merchant of Venice”: (a) Sources 
of the play; (b) Outline of the play—the main 
theme. 6. Study of the characters—Antonio, 
Bassanio, Shylock, Portia. Mark the scenes and 
lines which describe these characters. What 
impression do you get of Portia’s personal ap- 
pearance?’ What are her chief characteristics? 
Give the scenes and lines. I have given the out- 
line for one play, but this may be applied to 
any that you may read. With a view to mak- 
ing a study of some of the most winning of the 
women of Shakespeare, 1 suggest that you read 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “ As You Like It,” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet.” There is an excellent 
Shakespeare game which your club would find 
it both a pleasure and a profit to use, and I 
VOL. XLIL—88 





information 
which is to 


further 
club 
read from the Odyssey, I suggest that you make 


shall be glad to give you 
about it by mail. For your 


use of the following books: Myths of the Odyssey 
in Art and Literature, J. E. Harrison; Art and 
Humanities in Homer, W. C. Lawton; Women 
of Homer, W. C. Perry; On Translating Homer, 
Matthew Arnold; and the most recént work, Life 
in the Homeric Age, T. D. Seymour. If you mean 
to buy but one book, I would advise that it be 
this last. In the Sixth Book of the Odyssey, read 
with care the description of Nausicaa, 
the lovely characters in literature, and also in 
tjook Seventh, that of the garden of Alcinous. 
You would find it interesting to make note of 
the various household utensils mentioned in 
Homer, the ornaments for women, and the 
weapons of the men. You must let the Bazar 
hear how your work progresses. 

Will wou kindly tell me where I 
material for the study of longevity, and authen- 
tic cases of longevity?—Mkrs. L. E. 8S. 

You are certainly interested in a very vital 
subject, and you will find that the more you read 
about it. the more absorbed you will be. The 
book which will give you the best information 
on authentie eases of longevity is entitled Mas- 
ters of Old Age, by Nicholas Smith. When you 
read of Conora, you will be tempted to read his 
own book—The Art of Living Long. The most 
recent book on the subject is that of the Russian, 
Elie Metchnikoff, The Prolongation of Life 
a volume that has oceasioned much discussion 
and presents an interesting theory as a means 
for attaining old age. 

I have read with interest your suggestions for 
home study, and it occurred to me that you might 
give us some material help this winter in our 
work on Spanish literature. Will you. kindly 
make an outline and books of refer- 
ence?—W. S. T.. Hawaii. 

The Home Study Club is glad of an. oppor 
tunity to assist you in your work on Spanish 
literature, and I hope the list of books and the 


one of 


may obtain 


name sonie 


outline will meet your need. You do not say 
whether or not the members of your club read 
Spanish, so I must ask your indulgence if in 


referring you to books I give only English titles. 


However, in one of the books on the list is an 
excellent bibliography, and with this, if you 
care to, you will be able to sail the Spanish 
main. I assume that you wish a broad, general 


outline for work, and that then you mean to 
specialize among the really great writers of 


Spanish literature. Books that will help you are: 
Spanish Literature, Butler Clarke; Spanish Lit- 
erature, Fitzmaurice Kelly; Spain and the Span 
iards, Edmondo de Amicis; Conquest of Grenada, 
Washington Irving, also his Alhambra and Span- 
ish Papers ; Chronicle of the Cid, Robert Southey : 
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Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Europe. 
This is a vivid account of the learning of the 
Arabs. Articles of value on the subject may be 
found in Harper’s Montuiy, Vols. XL., XLL, 
LXIL., and LXIII. Also I suggest that you read 
the volume on Spain in the “Story of the Na- 
tions This gives you briefly the histori- 
cal setting. Preliminary outline. Three Periods. 


” Series. 


1. 1200-1500. The Poem of the Cid. The first 
monument of Spanish literature. La Siete Par- 
tidas, Alfonso the Wise. Basis of Spanish juris- 
prudence. Count Lucanor, Don Juan Manuel. 


The volume is a collection of tales, and one forms 
the groundwork of “ Taming of the Shrew.” Bat- 
tle between Sir Carnival and Lady Lent, Juan 
Ruiz. Shows his power as a story-teller. Other 
forms of literature: Chronicles, ballads, ro- 
mances of chivalry, and the drama. Character- 
istics of the age: (a) Religious faith? (b) 
Knightly loyalty. The outline of the two other 
periods, 1500-1700 and 1700 to close of: 1800, I 
am sending you by mail. Whenever it is possible 


to read the writings of different authors, I 
commend that practice. The book I would 
urgé you to own is Butler Clarke’s. The Home 


Study Club will wish to hear how your readings 
progress, and also to have you ask other ques 
tions. 

I am greatly interested in Our Home Study 
Club, and so venture to send an appeal for help. 
A group of ladies are organizing a little club, 
and we want to study a history of literature, 
going back to the early literature, and continuing 
our study down to the present. Would you sugq- 
gest what is the best way to do this, and also 


will you send us an outline for the study of 
American literature?—Mrs. L. K. p 

Your club is certainly ambitious and has 
undertaken a great deal of work, and I make 


the suggestion that you limit your study either 
to certain phases of literature in the countries 
of the world, or else that you take given periods 
in different countries, and study the various 
forms of literature as found in them at these 
times. If you mean to study universal litera- 
ture, I would advise your club to take as a 
basis for work an admirable book—Handbook of 
Universal Literature, by A. C. Botta. This gives 
an account of the origins and formations of the 


literatures of the world. The facts are told 
briefly, the work is arranged chronologically, 


and a list of the authorities used in compiling 
the book is given. You might assign different 
chapters to the members of your club, or dif- 
ferent sections of one chapter to several members, 
and in this way have instructive and interesting 
meetings. Have you a good library? If so, I 
could refer you to various books which would 
help in the preparation of the papers or talks 
the members will give. If you mean to take up 


a course of study in American literature, I 
suggest you pursue the following method: a 


careful study of the lives, writings, and crit- 
icisms of certain American writers. For ex- 
ample, begin with Nathaniel Hawthorne. Books re- 
lating to his life: “ English Men of Letters” Se- 
ries—Nathaniel Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His 
Cirele. by his son, Julian Hawthorne: Memoirs 
of Hawthorne, by his daughter, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. Writings: read, Twice Told Tales, 
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The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles, The Marble Faun, and if you are interested 
in travel, Our Old Home. Criticism: My Liter- 
ary Passions, W. D. Howells; Warner’s Library 
of the Best Literature, Vol. XII.; Literary and 
Social Essays, G. W. Curtis. Assign to one mem- 
ber a paper on the life of the author; to another, 


or possibly two or three others, criticisms’ of 
him and his work. Then agree among your- 


selves which of the writings you will all read 
The Marble Faun, for example—and devote one 
meeting to a discussion of the book. Contrast 
the characters of Miriam and Hilda. Have you 
any solutions for the mysteries of the story? 
I predict that the discussion will last above 
one meeting. Then have the members choose 
which of the romances each will take, and, in 
turn, report on the impressions each received 
of the book she read. In this way you will 
gain some knowledge of the different writings 
of an author. I would make a study of Lowell. 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, and Irving 
in the same way. If you decide to do this, I 
shall be glad to furnish you with an outline and 
a list of books for each author. 

Will you kindly suqgest a good programme for 
the Christmas meeting of our Art Club? We 
always try to have this meeting more elaborate 
than the others. is you know, we are studying 
Italian art this winter.—W. C. W. 

Yes, with pleasure, and since you say you 
extend your usual programme for this holiday 
meeting of your club, I venture the suggestion 
that you begin with reading that exquisite ro 
mance which Dr. Henry van Dyke constructs 
from the story of the wise men from the East 
seeking the Christ-child. You know, of course, the 
one to which I refer, entitled, The Story of the 
Other Wise Wan? This will lead you quickly 
into the Christmas spirit. Then I would 
four of your members to describe the following 
pictures, tell the story of the lives of the ar- 
tists, the circumstances under which the pic 
tures were painted, and where they are now to 
be found: “ The Nativity,” Fra Filippo Lippi; 
* Madonna and Child,” Andrea del Sarto; “ Ma- 
donna della Misericordia,’ Fra Bartolomeo; 
“ Madonna of the Magnificat,” Sandro Botticelli. 
The first three picture the Christ-child as a 
very human babe. The revelation of His divin- 
itv is shown in the face of the Madonna. But in 
Botticelli’s picture the wonderful light in the 
upturned face of the Child tells the divine 
origin. I am sending you by mail the list of 
books which will give you the stories of these 
pictures, and in which you will find copies of 
them. ‘Then, to close your programme, ask one 
of your members to read Milton’s “ Hymn to the 
Nativity.” I hope these suggestions will meet 
with your approval, and the Home Study Club 
sends you Christmas greetings. Unless I am 
much mistaken, your club will be so much inter- 
ested in this phase of art, the Madonna and 
Child, that you will wish to make a collection 
of pictures of the subject as treated by the dif- 
ferent artists, and as a basis for that study I 
ean offer you no more real pleasure than to first 





ask 


make their acquaintance through the pages 
of Dr. van Dyke’s book, The Christ-child in 
Art. 
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ReEADER.—I am very sorry that you did not 
send in your name and address when you wrote 
to the Bazar, so that a reply could be sent by 
mail, since I am afraid it was necessary for 
you to wait some time before finding it in the 
columns of the BAZAR. 

As a rule it is safer to have furs cleaned and 
freshened by professionals, but I think that it 
would be perfectly safe to try washing the small 
portion at the back of the neck, which has been 
made oily by your hair, with soap and water in 
which there is a pinch of borax. If your fur is 
very valuable, | would send it immediately to 
a professional furrier. 

Mrs. 8.—If you wish to wear your velvet 
suit commonly it would certainly be better to 
have it escape the ground, but I would not make 
the skirt very short. The newest skirts for 
cloth and velvet suits lie on the ground. The 
jackets are long and the waist line high. These, 
however, are merely practical for dressy gowns. 
They would never do for walking. The shorter 
skirts are pleated. They are, however, pleated 
all the way around instead of in groups, as last 
year. You will find both kinds illustrated under 
‘Street Gowns for Young Girls” in the October 
number of the Bazar. The long skirts and coats 
are shown under the French coats and wraps. 
Shirt-waist sleeves are really both short and 
long still, but the newest ones have the long nar- 


row sleeve. You will find them on pages 964 
and 965 of the October Bazar. Nos. 675 and 


717 among the cut paper patterns are very good 
Nos. 636, 656, and 657 are good skirt 
models. No. 716 is a good sleeve for your jum- 
per suit. I will request the department of cut 
paper patterns to send you a catalogue. 

Miss J. D. M.—TIn regard to proof-reading, 
there is no school. It is a question of going into 
a publishing-house and learning the trade, or pro- 
fession—whichever you like to call it—from 
start to finish. In order to get the union wages 
it is necessary to begin and learn all the details 
of the: printer’s trade from the start up to proof 
reading itself. The work cannot be done at 
home. 

I am very glad that you have been interested 
in the columns devoted to the successes and fail- 
ures of girls coming to the city. Undoubtedly 
there are many heart-breaking failures, and also 
undoubtedly many of them could have found 
work at home. But, on the other hand, it is 
not casy to find many kinds of work in small 
towns. There are a few kinds which girls can do, 
but the field is not very broad. Moreover, it is 
usually difficult to get training for the different 
professions in a small town, and in these days, 
if one is to compete with the best workers in 
ach profession, it is necessary to have the best 


sleeves. 








training. There is really very little interest in 
a profession for a girl unless she feels that het 
training has been the best and that she can look 


forward to gaining the top in the end. That 
is what makes it worth while, and that is usu 


the girls’ going to the 
leaving their 


ally the explanation for 
cities to the larger schools and 
homes. 

Library work is a very interesting work for 
girls. It is, of course, necessary in these days 
to go to one of the best training-schools if one 
is to enter in competition with other trained 
librarians; and there are usually a few posi- 
tions to be had in smaller towns and possibly 
some in the girls’ home towns. 

Dressmaking has been discussed in the Bazar 
and has been recommended in editorials. It is 
now taught both as a science and as an art at 
some of the best schools, and there seems to be 
no reason why girls should not make a great 
success of it in their home towns. 

Nursing is another paying profession, but it 
is necessary to go to a training-school for that 
Usually there are positions waiting at 
home for those who have had the training away 
from home. Stenography is also a very promis 
ing profession. Millinery comes under the same 
head as dressmaking. 

The number of domestic-science 
increasing all the time, so that those who take 
the training in them are not only capable of do 
ing the work themselves, but of teaching domestic 
science in other schools, and very likely in their 


also. 


schools is 


home schools. Publice-school teachers are spe 
cializing, and the specialists have much the 
better paying work, and the more interesting 


work, since they are more independent. There 
is usually now in each public school a sewing- 
teacher, a writing-teacher, cooking-teacher, man- 
ual-training teacher, etc. Mrs. Helen Candee has 
written a book on the subject of women’s work, 
entitled, How Women May Earn a Living, which 
I think you will be interested in reading. I am 
sending you by mail the name and address of a 
firm where you will be able to have lantern 
slides colored. 

CoLLeceE Girit.—If you still wish to teach, I 
would advise you to write to your college and 
ask its assistance in getting a position; or ask 
it to refer you to an agency. If you feel that 
you can do more studying, possibly you would 
find your work more interesting if you would 
try to specialize and train yourself in some 
special line, so that you will be prepared to 
take a position in a college or advanced school. 

It is not easy for a person with overwrought 
nerves to take a position as governess. A 
erness has not only the difficulty of teaching the 
children, but she has the added difficulty of 


gov- 
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living in a family of strangers and of adapt- 
ing herself te the life there. She has practically 
no independence. You should consider this be- 
fore deciding upon that line of work. 

If you can afford to study and prepare your- 
self for specializing, I think that you would find 
that more interesting and more worth while 
in the end. If you ‘still think that you would 
like to be a governess, however, I have no doubt 
that your own college will be able to refer you 
to an agency which will be most apt to give 
you a desirable position. 

Mrs. H.—I see no reason why you should not 
learn metal-work by yourself, although it will, 
of course, be very much slower than with a teach- 
er. There is a very good chapter on simple 
work of that kind in The Art Crafts for Begin- 
ners, by Frank G. Sanford. The best book on 
the subject is Copper Work, by Augustus F. Rose. 
This book will give you the desired information, 
I am sure, better than I possibly could, about 
tools, ete. 

Mrs. W.—I have asked that the date of the 
BAZAR in which the article you describe was 
published be sent to you by another department. 
You will find something about Wedgwood china 
in almost all the books on pottery, but I do not 
know just where you will find the jasmine flower 
pattern described. There is one very good book 
on pottery by C. W. Elliott; another, called The 
Old China Book, by Mrs. N. H. Moore; another, 
Scientific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and 
Porcelain, by Cantor Lechin. There is also an- 
other, called Ceramic Art in Great Britain, by L. 
Jewett. 

I hope, however, that you will get the informa- 
tion you desire from the article which was pub- 
lished in the Bazar. 

Mrs. McC.—1 first want to advise you not to 
change your work unless you have very good 
reasons for doing so. At forty-five it is difficult 
to enter into competition in a new profession 
with those who have had a thorough training 
since youth. If you desire a change and can 
afford to stop work for a while, would it not be 
interesting to go to a school of domestic science 
and study dressmaking from an artistic and 
scientific standpoint as they teach it now? 
They teach one how to design as well as to cut 
and make, and it is extremely interesting. There 
are good positions as teachers in similar schools 
for those who have taken the training, also. 
Your work would then become new and _ inter- 
esting, and all your years of experience would 
be of practical value in pushing you ahead and 
giving you the advantage over those beginning 
at the beginning. Fitters in tailoring estab- 
lishments get from twenty-five up to sixty dollars 
a month. Those who are trained to design as 
well get as high as a hundred. 

300k-binding is an extremely interesting pro- 
fession, but requires long practice and experi- 
ence before the pay is very good. In large bind- 
eries each girl works on one part over and over. 
It is generally piece-work, and the pay of a good 
worker is about ten dollars a week. <A _ good 
book on practical book-binding is called Book- 
binding and the Care of Books. It is by Doug- 
las Cockerell. 

My advice would be to study design in dress- 


making so that your former experience will 
help you. 

Mrs. T. R. B.—One of the mistakes often made 
by travellers who go to California for the first 
time is in not taking warm, clothing with them, 
so my first piece of advice to you is, be sure and 
take vour furs. Either a dark blue or brown suit 
for general wear would be satisfactory, and 
made .with a circular. or gored skirt—either is 
correct—close fitting at the hips, and not too 
full around the bottom. The models on page 
936 of the October number of the Bazar may 
appeal to you. I would suggest cheviot or a 
light-weight broadcloth for the material. The 
waist for the suit should be of either messaline 
or surah, matching exactly the cloths; and the 
designs on page 967 of the October issue are 
very attractive. The lower model, if piped with 
a lighter shade of blue or brown, as the case 
may be, would make the waist very effective. 
You will need a winter hat, but why not have it 
made of the cloth of your suit—a small toque 
shape—and then trimmed with wings of a con 
trasting eolor? I would use chamois gloves for 
travelling. They wash beautifully, and one al 
ways seems better dressed when wearing white 
gloves. They .cost $1 a pair. For your baby, 
[ would have a little suit like the Cut Paper 
Pattern No. 710, also in the October Bazar. It 
comes in two-year-old size, and I think you would 
be safe in trying the little knickerbockers which 
are part of the pattern. The usual blue sailor 
coat and round hat will be suitable for your 
baby boy, and will not soil in travelling. The 
material would better be dark blue serge, for 
he, too, will need warm clothing. 

Mrs. 8.—The name of the author ot a story 
is usually written under the title. It is not 
absolutely essential to indicate the number of 
words. It should be placed at the end, if it is 
given. 

Any one is free to send stories to any editor, 
and every story is read in the course of time, 
although it is sometimes necessary to wait a 
long time before receiving any response. Stories 
are sent to the editor of each publication. In 
sending out stories it is wise to study the dif 
ferent magazines to determine the character of 
the stories preferred by each one. There is a 
decided difference which I am sure you must 
have noticed. I warn you that at this season 
it is not easy to dispose of stories or of any 
other literary material unless it has unusual 
merit. The editors are buying very little. 

Miss F.—The most competent managing house- 
keepers have a training now at some domestic 
science school. You have a very good school 
of that kind in Philadelphia. If you take a 
year there, or possibly just a few months’ train 
ing, if you are already experienced, you will 
have the name of having graduated, and this 
will give you a start. I think, too, that the 
school will help you to get a position; other 
wise the only way to obtain one is to apply to 
an agency. I judge from what you say, however, 
that you are willing to give a little time to 
training before you start in with serious work, 
and I think that the school will be the best place, 
especially as you have such a good one in 


Philadelphia. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Handing Out Money 


for ‘‘ Nerve Medicine’’ and keeping right on drinking coffee is like 
pouring oil on a fire with one hand and water with the other. 

Coffee contains a drug—Caffeine—and much of the “ nervous- 
ness,”’ headaches, insomnia, indigestion, loss of appetite, and a long 
train of ails come from the regular use of coffee. 

Prove it by leaving off coffee 10 days and use well-made 
Postum. 

Such a test works at both ends of the problem—you leave off 
the drug, caffeine (contained in coffee), and you take on the 
rebuilding food elements in Postum. 


A personal test will prove that ** There’s a Reason ”’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Lit., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—It will be better to send your 
announcements from the home of your father 
and mother, who are announcing the marriage. 
A correct announcement is worded in this way: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
have the honor to announce 
the marriage of their daughter 
Margaret 
to 
Mr. John Jones 
on Wednesday, January the twelfth, 
1909, 
at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Boston, Mass. 
The “ At Home” cards should be separate and 
worded in this way: 
At Home 
after February first 
at Woodlawn Terrace, 
Boston, Mass. 

Your personal card should not be enclosed. 

Miss 8S. E. B.—For your luncheon have one 
of the two following menus: 

Clear tomato soup served in bouillon-cups. 
Broiled chicken with French pease. 
Potatoes Parisienne. 

Endive and beet salad with French dressing. 
Ice-cream served in half peaches (canned Cali- 
fornia peaches). 

The other menu will be: 

Chicken bouillon. 
French lamb chops. 
° Creamed celery. 
Stuffed potatoes. 
Apple and pear salad with mayonnaise dressing. 
Ice-cream served in fruit forms. 
. French cakes. 

Tea should be served with the luncheon, and 
coffee at the end, if you like. It is very nics 
to serve cream cheese in little cheese balls and 
crackers with the salad. 

At a tea serve sandwiches of different kinds— 
salmon, pickle, caviar, and lettuce; thin toast, 
and little biscuits an inch in diameter with a 
filling of eaviar or deviled ham; French cakes; 
tea and chocolate. You can add bonbons, if 
you like. For your tea send out your own cards, 
with the time written down in one corner—the 
left corner—and “To meet Mrs. across 
the top of the card. The hours should be be- 
tween four and six or five and seven, and you 
should serve the tea in the dining-room. Your 
guests should be allowed to wander out and 
in when they please. You should have two 
friends seated at the ends of the table—one to 
pour tea, the other to pour chocolate, and one 








or two more friends should pass the sandwiches. 
cakes, ete. You should decorate your table very 
attractively with flowers. It is very easy to 
make a tea-table and rooms attractive at this 
season of the year. 

CuurcnH Farr.—We are much interested in 
your plans and will gladly do what we can to 
help you. We will extend to you, as you ask, 
the offer of help made to church fairs last year. 
We will send to you or to the chairman of your 
committee, if you will send us her name, twenty- 
five copies of the current number of the BAZAR 
and some display posters for decoration. We 
will give you, also, ten subscriptions to the 
Bazar for one year to sell at one dollar each for 
the benefit of the church, and on every other 
subscription that you can secure beyond these 
we will give you thirty-five cents profit. So, you 
see, it will be worth while, probably, for you 
to have a regular HArRpPER’s BAzAr booth. As to 
decorations, I would suggest that you follow 
out the idea of the Christmas cover, using a 
very dark blue for winding the uprights and 
for draperies, dotting these blue draperies here 
and there rather thickly with small gold-paper 
stars. At the top I would have one large gold 
star alone. A few ropes of Christmas greens 
might be wound around the blue columns for 
relief from the all-blue effect. 

Weppine ANNIversARY.—Either send your own 
visiting cards, with the time, day, and hour 
written down in the left-hand corner, for your 
wedding anniversary, with or without “ Wed- 
ding Anniversary ” written in the other corner, 
or have invitations engraved as follows: 

1883 1908 

Mr. and Mrs. Spenser 
request the pleasure of ———’s company 
on Saturday, December nineteenth, 
at eight o’clock. 

ELLERY I. SPENSER. Mary Brown. 

An appropriate menu will be: 

Cold fresh salmon with cream sauce. 
Cucumbers with French dressing. 
Vanilla ice-cream with canned peaches cut up. 
Cake. Lemonade and coffee. 
Another menu is: 
Chicken patties. 
Small hot rolls. 
Coffee. 
Ices and French cake. 
Still a simpler menu will be: 
Dainty sandwiches of many kinds—caviar, 
salmon, pickle, ete. 
Chicken salad. Ices and cake. 
Coffee. 
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FOR CHAPPED FACE 482 HANDS 
Hinds’ "23.27" Cream 


Quickly Soothes and Heals the Tender, Cracked, Sore Skin. 


To keep the skin soft, smooth, clear and healthy, there is nothing quite so good, so delightful 
to use, and so sure in accomplishing all that it claims, as Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
When the skin is tender, irritated and inflamed from any cause, this pure, snow- 
white lotion will instantly cool and soothe it. And for dry, hard, rough skin at 
all seasons, it will produce a natural softness, without being greasy or sticky. It 
can be depended upon to relieve and heal eruptive conditions.—Is best for baby’s 
delicate skin and for men who shave. Guaranteed pure, and free from bleach and 
chemicals. It cannot possibly cause a growth of hair. soc. at all dealers, or, if 
not obtainable, sent postpaid by us.—Sample and Booklet, free. 








$2,000 In Cash Prizes 


Given absolutely free to winners in the Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream NAME 
CONTEST, as advertised and explained in the following November Magazines :—Munsey, 
Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan, American Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazar, Delin- 
eator, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ World, American Boy, Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine, Red Book, Housekeeper, Pictorial Review Fashion Book, Quarterly Style Book; 
and in these Weeklies as dated:— Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 24; Collier’s, Oct. 24; 
Youth’s Companion, Oct. 29; Christian Herald, Oct. 21; Associated Sunday Magazines, 
Oct. 25. If you wish to enter this easy contest, look for our ad in any of above magazines, 


- 


or write us at once for details of explanation. Contest closes Dec. 31, 1908, at 5 P.M. 


A. S. HINDS, 116 WEST STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and :mvariadly accompanying cach letter witha pian. \etters cannot be answered in these colutlins sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is whally impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn 
The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


Brass.—The old candlesticks and milk-ean, 
which you have just received and which are in 
such a very bad condition, should first be washed 
with strong ammonia suds. After they have 
been rinsed and dried rub them with salt and 
vinegar thoroughly. After this has been washed 
off polish either with paste or with rotten stone 
and sweet-oil. At the best the polishing will 
require both strength and endurance the first 
time after so much neglect. Place the old milk- 
can where the firelight will strike it. This will 
bring out its beauty as nothing else will. The 
patches are an added interest and beauty. The 
candlesticks wili be particularly appropriate 
agaimst the green walls in the dining-room. 

Cover your marble-top table with a_ liberty 
velvet or velours spread. If it is not as large 
as you want, have a round or square top made 
of ordinary wood. This may be placed over 
the marble or the marble may be removed and 
this fnay be screwed on the base. When covered 
with the spread none will know that base and 
top. do not match. 

Mrs. L. C, D.—Your house is full of promising 
possibilities. The plan is so attractive that it 
is a great pleasure to think out a color scheme 
for it. 

In the first place, have as dark a golden oak 
as possible for the woodwork on the lower floor, 
and do not make the serious mistake of having 
a highly polished finish, either for that or for 
the furniture. The most artistic houses now 
have a dull finish for all the woodwork and 
furniture. The beauty is to be found in the 
color and grain of the wood. 

With the oak woodwork in the living-room, 
hall, and dining-room have oak furniture by all 
means, but rather dark in tone and with the 
dull finish throughout. 

Have a self-toned gray-green paper both in 
the hall and in the living-room. In the dining- 
room, opening out of the living-room, have a 
cold fawn paper with a self-toned figure. The 
rugs in the reeeption-hall should be brown and 
blue, and the curtains écru net next the glass 
and brown silk next the room. The rugs in 
the living-room should be green and blue with 
touches of brown and dull old-yellow. The 
eurtains should be of Geru next the glass and 
green and blue silk or linen next the room. One 
of the printed linens, with an écru ground and 
a green and blue figure, would be effective. The 
portiéres between the living-room and the hall 
and the living-room and the dining-room should 
be plain dark green velours, harmonizing with 





ECORATION 








the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisalle that imquirers make their letters as systematic and con 


the walls. Have a brown and blue color scheme 
in the dining-room with the fawn paper; inside 
curtains of blue and brown printed linen and 
rugs; blue and brown with touches of dull 
green, 

Stain the woodwork brown in the son’s room 
on the second floor, and have green walls and 
green and brown furmishings, a green paper, a 
green and brown rug, and brown linen curtains. 
The rest of the furniture should be of oak. 

In your own room with the white woodwork 
have a soft old-blue paper, self-toned or plain, 
and blue and écru furnishings with touches of 
green or brown; blue and écru cotton rugs, and 
pongee silk curtains. 

In the guest-room on the north side have 
cream walls with old-rose curtains, and rugs 
and mahogany furniture. The furniture in your 
room should be mahogany also. 

Furnish the study in browns; plain fawn 
walls, dark brown rugs, and golden-brown silk 
or linen curtains. The furniture should be ma- 
hogany. The bric-d-brac should introduce tones 
of warm copper, dull brass, and dull green. If 
the rug is figured these should be the tones in- 
troduced in it in addition to the browns. 

For the daughters’ bedroom on the third floor 
have silvery-gray walls, gray cotton rugs, and 
dainty chintz curtains in gray, lavender, and a 
touch of green. Have either white or mahogany 
furniture. In their sitting-room, with the 
weathered oak woodwork, have deep cream walls, 
almost a brown, and dull red rugs, curtains, ete. 

Mrs. W. E. L.—You neglected to enclose your 
address when you wrote, so that it has been im- 
possible to send a reply to your questions by 
mail, as I would otherwise have done. 

Try washing your mahogany with cold water 
and soap, if it is not waxed, wiping it very 
quickly. After this polish it with lemon-oil or 
sweet-oil, rubbing hard and long. Be quite sure 
that all the oil is wiped off. If this process will 
not clean it I fear that it will be necessary to 
put it into the hands of a professional polisher, 
but I think that you will be able to restore it 
if some one who is very strong does the rubbing. 
Instead of the pure oil some of the furniture 
polishes are very good, but should invariably be 
rubbed thoroughly off. The best cloth to use is 
cheese-cloth. 

I can suggest no remedy for the leather from 
which the finish and part of the leather itself 
have been rubbed off in spots. I fear that it 
will be necessary to cover the chairs to make 
them at all presentable in appearance. 

















It isn’t what the mattress is made of, or how it looks— 
it is how it is made and how it dasts that counts. 

Other mattresses are made of cotton, but only the 
Ostermoor is made in the Ostermoor way under the 
exclusive Ostermour patents. 

Other mattresses may look like the Ostermoor when 
new, but only the Ostermoor can show testimonials from 
users that say: ‘Your mattress is as good after twenty- 
five years’ use as on the day it was bought.” 


Qstermoor 
Mattress “15. 


It is just as easy for you to get a genuine Ostermoor as 
the inferior imitation—and you will pay little, if any, more 
—for the lower cost of making the imitation is counteracted 
by the larger profit necessary to induce the dealer to 
handle it. 

But you must 








if you want the one Mattress that is zof stuffed, not 
packed; but du/¢ up, sheet upon sheet. Thus, 
an Ostermoor will remain luxuriously elastic, 
supremely comfortable and restful for a life-time. 


Our 144-Page Book Sent Free With Samples 


Our book, ‘The Test of Time,”’ is a mighty inter- 
esting story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, 
and about sleep. It tells you how to get a good night’s 
rest. It’s free—a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month—then, if 
for any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every penny 
of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. If you'll write us we'll give you 
his name. But don’t take chances with imitations, at other 
stores—make sure you’re getting the genuine Ostermoor 
—our trademark label is your guarantee. We will ship you 
a Mattress by express prepaid same day your check is re- 
ceived by us when we have no dealer or he has none in 
stock. The free book—don’t forget it—a postal brings it, 


OSTERMOOR @ COMPANY 


153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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RAG-DOLL dance makes a pleasant diver- 
sion for a Christmas party. It is enjoyed 
by young and old, and requires little in the 

way of costumes or scenery. 

At a recent week-end party at a country house 
two girls were dressed as rag dolls. The-costumes 
were put on back side in front. Ruffled bags, bibs, 
and aprons were properly pinned to their backs, 
while faces painted on cloth were smoothly fitted 
over the backs of their heads and surrounded 
by a ruffle like a cap. 

As the porti@res were drawn the two big dolls 
were discovered lying flat on a table, while in a 
corner of the stage, or room, a small child was 
seen asleep in a crib. A clock struck twelve. 
The two dolls began to come to life with jerks 
and starts, and while some one played softly on 
the piano they struggled to the floor, recovered 
their balance, and executed a loose-jointed, floppy 
dance, watched meantime by the amazed child 
sitting upright in her crib. 

As the clock struck one the dolls bowed with 
the effect of bending far backward, and _ slip- 
ping and sliding, tumbled back on the table. It 
is most amusing if well done. 


A girl who spent the summer with an enthu- 
siastic gardener has brought home not only a 
firm determination to have, next year, some kind 
of a garden of her own, but she has also brought 
with her a fascinating garden basket. It is a 
stout oblong affair made of willow. It is about 
eight inches high and has a smooth, firm handle. 
Carpet binding in shades of brown is woven 
around the basket with the wider spaces inside. 
This is securely fastened and holds small gar- 
dening implements—trowels, weeder, pruning- 
knife, shears, and a large carpenter’s pencil for 
marking stakes. 

In the bottom of the basket is a ball of stout 
twine, an atomizer, and a pair of heavy garden- 
ing gloves. The above would be a most fitting 
Christmas or Easter gift for any lover of gar- 
dening. 


delicious ice-cream with 


Bleod oranges make 
They also give a beauti- 


a most unusual flavor. 
ful color to sherbet. 
The juice from a can of blueberries, which is 
visually thrown away, may be used to color icing 
for little cakes. It makes a beautiful violet color. 
Such frosted cakes, each with a candied violet 
in the centre, would be a novelty to serve with 
tea or chocolate at the afternoon bridge parties. 


A young girl who left home so hastily for a 
visit that there was no time for the usual last 
stitches, came back enthusiastic over the latest 
guest-room convenience. “It was,” she declared, 
“the most sensible thine vet. far bevond the pre 


scribed ‘materials for letter-writing,’ with the 
stamps usually in a solid block, and the ink in 
the same condition, or even the ‘few well-chosen 
books’ whieh you've always read.” 

This latest comforter was a wall work-basket. 
A thin wooden panel ten inches by twelve was 
covered with light green denim. Two tapes were 
tacked across the middle, fastened at intervals. 
These held scissors, bodkin, a six-inch rule, cray- 
on pencils, wax, a little emery-cushion, and 
actually a crochet needle for the still popular 
silk ties. 

Just above the tapes a band of ribbon, two 
inches in width and reaching across the panel, 
was tacked along its upper edge. It covered a 
strip of soft white flannel in which were stuck 
needles, and pins of several varieties. 

Across the bottom of the panel four 
wooden pegs, holding a spool each of black and 
of white silk and of black and of white cotton. 

From four brass hooks below the pegs hung 
four little linen bags holding shoe-buttons and 
studs, pearl buttons of assorted sizes, hooks and 
eyes, and small balls of black and white tape 
and of black and white baby-ribbon. “ Indeed, in 
its complete readiness for any emergency it 
was unequalled by anything but my mother,” said 
the girl. 

Or it might be called, “ First aid to the in- 
jured.” 


were 


Picking up a piece of Benares brass one day 
in a shop, a lady said, “1 would take this bowl, 
but it is so very dull that I could never get it 
bright.” “ Yes, yes; rub lemon, sand!” exclaim- 


ed the little Armenian woman in attendance. 
Pointing to the street and spreading her brown 
hands. “Sand,” she repeated. So the bowl] was 


bought, and after rubbing with lemon juice and 
sand it did come out beautifully bright. 


Handkerchiefs are among the ever-welcome gifts 
at any season, and hemstitching is easily done. 
A set of half a dozen hemstitched by the giver 
would surely be a satisfactory offering. 

Still another personal touch is added by em- 
broidering ‘in one corner a monogram or crest 
copied from the note-paper of the one for whom 
they are intended. 

Sow searlet beans in any dark or neglected 
corner and watch them glorify it. They will 
grow anywhere and cling to anything, and are 
extremely effective on old fences, arbors, or un 
painted shingled sheds. 


Heavy white duck dresses hang better if not 
starched. Ironed while quite damp, like a table 
eloth, and ironed until dry, they will have the 
stiffness and gloss of new material and will not 
crease so badly as when starched. 
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Our $3.00 Gift 


We have six silver butter- 
spreaders waiting for you. 

They are the famous Lily Pat- 
tern, made by Wm. Rogers & 
Son—made in their Rstia Plate. 


You will find similar spread- 
ers in all stores, priced at $3 or 
more for the six. 

These are the fad now. The 
most popular silver piece is a 
butter-spreader, and this is the 
popular style. 

They are free to our custom- 
ers, so don’t go without them. 


Send us one metal top from 
a jar of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Else send the paper cer- 
tificate under the top. 


Send with it ten cents—the 
cost of carriage and packing. 
We will then send you one of 
the spreaders. 

Send more tops as you get 
them, and send ten cents with 
each—either in silver or stamps. 

For each top or certificate we 
will send you a spreader until 
you get enough for a set. 





Six Silver Butter-Spreaders—Just Like This— 
Sent to the Users of Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Thus we return to you, for a little 
time, more than you pay for the Ex- 
tract of Beef. 

But we know that six jars will make 
ou aconvert. Then you'll never keep 
ouse without it. 

We are giving you this $3 gift, there- 
fore, to make you a lifetime customer 
—for your good and ours. 

You don’t know what it means — the 
use of extract of beef. The Germans 
and the French use fifty times as much 
as Americans. 

Their fame as geod cooks comes, in 


Armours 


EXTRACT 
BEEF . 


Learn how you need it — learn the 
myriad uses to which you can put it. 


Learn how it betters your cooking. 
Learn what it saves you on left-overs. 


Our Extract of Beef will teach you 
these facts better than we can in print. 


So we ask you to buy one jar and 
send us the top. Send with it ten cents 
—the cost of carriage and packing— 
and we will send you a spreader worth 
more than the extract costs. 


this again and again, if you are 
satisfied. If you begin at once you can 





rather large part, from their methods 
of using beef extract. 

They use it toutilizeleft-overs. They 
add it to any meat dish which needs 
additional flavor. 

They make their wonderful soups 
with it. They color their gravies, and 
flavor them, with it. They use it in 
chafing dishes. 

There is scarcely a meal to which 
extract of beef would not add richness 
and flavor. 


ARMOUR «A 


We wish to prove these facts to you 
for your good and ours. Thatis why 
we are making this remarkable offer. 

Use one-fourth as much of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef as you use of any 
other. 

Armour’s is concentrated. It is rich 
and economical. Don’t judge it by 
extracts which cannot compare with it. 

The extracts which cost you a trifle 
less only go one-fourth so far. That is 
another fact which we want to prove. 


get a full set 


Then you will know Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. And you will have a set 
of silver pieces which will last you a 
lifetime. 

Order one jar now—from your drug- 
gist or grocer. Send us the top or cer- 
tificate at once. Then judge by the 
spreader we send you if you want the 
rest. 

Address Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Department J. 


> COMPANY 





When writing lo advertisers 


kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


CONCERNING 


Dear HARPER’s BAZAR,—Are you not going to 
give us the names of the authors of the chapters 
of “The Whole Family”? It is certainly dis- 
appointing, after guessing with se much interest, 
not to be told if one is right. My guesses are: 


. The Father—Howells. 

. Maiden Aunt—Wilkins. 

. Grandmother—Phelps. 
Daughter-in-law—Cutting. 

.. Schoolgirl—Jordan. 

. Son-in-law—Bangs. 

. Married Son—James. 

. Married Daughter—Brown. 

9. Mother—Andrews. 

10. Billy—Vorse. 

ll. Peggy—Wyatt. 

12. Friend of the Famity—Van Dyke. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. om ve bs 


[The correct list of authors of “ The Whole 
Family,” with their respective chapters, follows. 
—EpIrTor. ] 


1. The Father—William Dean Howells. 

2. The Maiden Aunt—Mary FE. Wilkins Free- 
man, 

3. The Grandmother—Mary Heaton Vorse. 

4. The Daughter-in-law — Mary Stewart 


Cutting. 

5. The Schoolgirl—Elizabeth Jordan. 

6. The Son-in-law—John Kendrick Bangs. 

7. The Married Son—Henry James. 

8. The Married Daughter—Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 

9. The Mother—Edith Wyatt. 

10. Billy—Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 

11. Peggy—aAlice Brown. 

12. The Friend of the Family—Dr. Henry Van 
Dvke. 





Dear BAzZAR,—We have been wholly delighted 
with “The Whole Family,” especially since we 
discovered in our home circle that we have been 
right about all the chapters except one. We 
thought that Mrs. Phelps wrote “The Grand- 
mother ” chapter, and Mrs. Vorse, Maria’s in- 
stalment. Aside from these we were right in 
every instance. 

It has been many years since I have taken the 
deep interest in a serial which I experienced 
while reading “ The Whole Family.” May the 
book have the splendid success it deserves. 

Cuicaco, ILL. M. R. 8. 





Deak BAzAR,—TI have always been opposed to 
sérials, and I have yet to find anybody who makes 
a practice of reading them when they appear in 
the magazines. However, I made an exception in 
favor of “ The Whole Family,” and read it with 
the deepest interest month after month as it 
appeared. I was amused to find that all my 
friends were doing the same thing, and that much 
of our conversation when we were together had to 
do aith guesses as to the author of the current 
month’s instalment. We were all right about the 
chapters of Howells, James, Miss Jordan, Mr. 


“THE WHOLE FAMILY” 


Bangs, and Miss Brown. 
5S 

confused 

formity of style is remarkable. 


But we became sadly 
as to the other chapters. The uni- 
We would not 


even have recognized “The Schoolgirl” if we 

had not just finished May Iverson! 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. C. F. 8. 
Dear Bazar,-—Hurrah for “The Whole 


Family!” It is the best story that has appeared 
in the magazines for years, and I for one bought 
the book the moment it was published. I don’t 
know when I have enjoyed anything so much as 
the successive chapters of this serial. We had 
also the fun of guessing at the names and of 
finding ourselves wrong in all save three or four 
instances. 


NEWARK, N. J. M. T. L. 
Dear Bazar.—lI was so sorry to see “* The 
Whole Family” end! I don’t know what we 


will do now when we no longer have it to dis- 
cuss and read aloud in our home circle. I can 
truly say that never have we enjoyed a serial so 
much. Won't you have the authors of “ The 
Whole Family” write another composite novel, 
and give your readers the fun of following it 
again? 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Ba; ©. N. 


Dear Bazar,—lI don’t believe in troubling busy 


editors with letters, but I must congratulate 
you on “ The Whole Family.” We take all the 
magazines, but “The Whole Family” has been 


more discussed in our family circle than all the 
contents of all the other periodicals combined. 
More power to your elbow! And every success 
to “ The Whole Family ” in book form! 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ja A 


Dear Epitor,—Will you let me say how much 
we enjoyed “The Whole Family?” We are a 
family of shut-ins, several of us being invalids, 
and we live largely in the literary world which 
comes to us in the books and magazines. Of 
this entire world, during 1908, we have enjoyed 
“The Whole Family” most. They have been 
very real, very living characters to us. We have 
loved them all, and we feel very sad to read the 
last of them in the twelfth instalment—but we 
do think Dr. Van Dyke has finished the book 
charmingly, for of course he did write the last 
chapter. He alone could have done it. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. A. % &. 


Dear BAzZAR—Three cheers for “ The Whole 
Family!” We have enjoyed it enormously, 
though I admit that from the first we were sadly 
puzzled as to who the authors of the various 
chapters really were. Of two chapters we felt 
absolutely certain—those of Mr. Howells and 
Mr. James; we suspect Dr. Van Dyke of being 
the author of “A Friend of the Family,” and 
Elizabeth Jordan of writing “The Schoolgirl”; 
but even of these we are not sure. You have 
published a wonderful piece of work, and you 
should be very proud of it. 

Cmicaco, TLL. Fr. K. M. 














HARPER'S 


“FIND OUT”! ber oye Coffees are all prepared by 


HOW TO 
COFFEE 


OFFEE, you know, is a flavor. 

( Many people think of Coffee as a food, a 
drink, a stimulant, or a berry. 

It is all of these and then Some. 

But 95 people out of every hundred 
Coffee merely because they like it. 

And they like it because a particular flavor of 
it pleases them. 

A person may be very fond of Java Coffee 
flavor and detest Brazilian Coffee flavor. 

In the South, for instance, ‘‘ Black Coffee” 
popular, and in the West a lighter, smoother 
Coffee. 

So that “‘ Coffee”’ 


People who “don't like Coffee” have 
yet found the particular flavor of Coffee 
would have pleased them. 

They can find it yet. 

When they do find it they u 
it, and they shouldn't quit. 

Because good Coffee, properly roasted, steel 
cut, purified and packed in dust-tight tins, is the 
most harmless of all good stimulants. 

Music and applause are stimulants, too, 
know. 

Coffee is quite as harmless as these, if it be 
good enough and properly made. 

But how to find out really good Coffee. 

And how to find out the precise kind of Coffee 
flavor which best pleases your palate. 

There ts a way. 


drink 


is 


is a word of Many Meanings. 


” 


never 
which 


ion't quit drinking 


you 


For the first time in history you may now buy 

‘‘Find-out Package” of Bakerized Coffee. 
This Find-out Package contains } pound each 
(in separate cans) of the three flavors, Vigoro, 
Barrington Hall and Siesta, 

Observe that the three distinct flavors in the 
‘Find-out Package’’ of Bakerized Coffee are not 
merely three kinds of Coffee, but three fixed and 
unvarying flavors of Coffee. 

These flavors are built up by Coffee Experts 
from all the necessary and varying kinds of 
Coffee, each year, 
and stimulation. 

When, therefore, you buy a “‘ Find-out Pack- 
age” of Bakerized Coffee and find from it just 
which Coffee flavor best pleases your palate, you 
can then feel sure of getting that same identical 
flavor year after year, under its given brand. 

You can do this no matter how the flavor of 
Coffee grown in Brazil or Java may be affected 
from year to year by rain, drought, or indifferent 
roasting. 

(Your Grocer, 


a 


no matter how able or honest 


he be, cannot control these crop-variations in 
Coffee.) 

Buy a “ Find-out Package” of Bakerized 
Coffee to-day. 


Settle the Coffee question for all time. 

Send 30 cents in stamps or coin for this de- 
cisive Find-out Package. 

We agree here and now to refund the money 
if you say you haven't had a dollar’s worth of 
satisfaction and inside information from that 
package when you have made the Coffee test 
accompanying it. 

Address—to-day—Baker Importing Co.—1 TS | 
Hudson St., New York; or 240 Second St., N 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





to a fixed standard of flavor | 


BAZAR 


the same steel-cut process that has 
distinguished our celebrated 


BarringtotHall 


e St: me et Coffee 


which for years pad been a standard of 
excellence, a coffee of medium strength. 


* 


Vigoro 
Bakerized Coffee 


Is a robust, 
matic, stimulating Coffee 
full of uplift, spicy odor 
and generous flavor. 

It is a vigorous, ‘‘ black 
Southern Coffee which 
“touches the spot” and 
“puts you up on_ horse- 
back.”’ 


* * * 


fuming, aro- 


Bakerize 
Coffe 


Barrington Hall 
Bakerized Coffee 


Is deliciously smooth and 
fragrant, mellow, fine and 
satisfying, with a delight- 
ful lingering after-taste. 

It is more nearly the 
standard flavor of right- 
good Coffee than any other 
we know of ; 


Baker 3 zed 
Coffee 





on * * 


Siesta 
Bakerized Coffee 


Is of mild and dainty 
flavor, full of subtle delicacy 
and bouquet. 

Pale in color, with a deli- 
cious winy effect, which de- 
lights the palate rather than 
stimulates the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Ideal for those who want 
to avoid strong Coffee. 





* * * * 


to 40 
Packed in sealed 
tins only. Send 30 cents in stamps or coin for this 


Price, Bakerized Coffee (any flavor), 
cents, according to location. 


2c 
pd 


decisive Find-Out Package (all charges prepaid). 
Our modern methods of cleaning and pre- 
paring Coffee for the consumer are fully described 
in an interesting booklet that is sent with each 
‘“Find-out Package.’”’ See column at left. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


New York Minneapolis 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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_ .Nots.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutfing of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


NHE Directoire coat and the skirt with the 
| high waist line are not confined to one 
shape. In their general lines they may be 
similar, but in the various details they offer 
many opportunities for choice. 
The coat illustrated on this page is one of the 
very pretty models of the Directoire type. It 


iA “| 
4 ‘a ay 
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4s 








SIMPLE DRESSING-JACKET. NO. 726 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents. 


has the cut-away front, narrow waistcoat, and 
wide revers of the men’s coats of the Directoire 
period, the high, soft stock, lace frills, and big 
buttons being essential parts of the costume. 

The skirt is a charming variation from the 
close-fitting plain skirt which was the season’s 
first favorite. It is cut in six separate gores, 
and has a shallow box pleat laid under at each 
seam, which gives a little fulness around the 
feet to those who prefer it. The fitting to the 
figure is easily done in the six seams. 

The simple dressing-jacket illustrated as pat- 
tern No. 726 is so very simple that the merest 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure amateur could make it without difficulty. It 

Price, 25 cents for coat and 25 cents for skirt is a charming design for a gift. 


DIRECTOIRE STREET COSTUME. NO. 725. 
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Diamond Dyes Will Make it as Good as New 


Save money with Diamond Dyes 


What mother has not sent her little one out to play, and had her come in bespat- 
tered with mud? Youngsters have a mania for gathering wherever there is dirt. They 
don’t have time to think about their clothes. Here is where Diamond Dyes relieve the 
anxious mother who wishes her children always to look neat andclean. When the dress 
becomes soiled, partly worn or faded, you can dye it any color you wish with Diamond 
Dyes. It is just as simple as rinsing clothes and it will save you time and money. 


Not only for the children’s clothes are Diamond Dyes valuable. The gown you 
wore last year, the faded or stained ribbons or laces, the gloves that are streaked, 
all can be made as good as new. 


Read what. Mrs. Cost.a has t-o say about. Diamond Dyes :— 


“I buy my three little ones very good clothes about once in every three years. We are by no means rich, only 
comfortably situated, but I can afford to buy the best, because with the help of Diamond Dyes m children’s, 
clothes last three times as long as they ordinarily would. When their dresses become soiled or faded, and often 
when they begin to show wear,I dye them a suitable color with Diamond Dyes and remake them. It doesn’t 
seem like making over old clothes, because the color is different, and somehow the goods itself seems changed for 
the better. Mrs. H. D. Costa, New York 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always give perfect results. You must be 
sure wad pw et the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will color 
Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“‘all fabrics’’) equally well. This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest results on 
Wool, Silk, or other anisnal fibres, can be used as successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, 
which take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. Forthis reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free Send us your name and address (be sure to men- 


tion your dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells 
Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the New Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the 
Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Atall Reliable Dealers--Insist upon theGenuine 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


A USEFUL CLOAK PATTERN 


CLOAK which one may use for many oc- 
A easions and be both suitably and prettily 

dressed for each, is a possession rare in- 
deed, but one which really presents little diffi- 
culty in the designing and making. The aeceom- 
panying design fills the need for utility and 
beauty especially well. 

The lines upon which the coat is cut are be- 
coming to both the mature and the youthful fig- 
ure. The same pattern may be used for either 
with only the slight variation of the neck ar- 
rangement. For the elderly or middle-aged wo- 
man a plain black broadcloth, with trimmings 
of braid or a bias fold of white or light gray 
silk binding the neck and edge, would be very 
sensible. 

If the coat is intended to be used for rough 





An 
, a - 


weather and general wear, it will 
be found best to make it of a 
heavy tweed or the coarse her- 
ring-bone serge which is much 
worn this season. If it is to be 
made up for evening wear only, 
and to be worn over light dress 
es, broadcloth in a light shade is 
preferable. The neck, instead 
of having the high storm collar, 
as in the other design, is trim- 
med with a pretty strip of em- 
broidered silk which may _ be 
picked up at small expense at a 
trimming counter. 

In buying material for either 
one of these models, it is well 





PRACTICAL COAT. NO. 729. 


three seasons at least, and will last with satisfae- 
tion to the wearer, if weil made in the first place. 

Tweed or serge or broadcloth at less than 
$2.00 a yard for the 52-inch width would hardly 
be worth making up in such a coat. For lining, 
a silk at 60 cents a yard for the 27-inch width 
would do very well. 

With four yards of 52-inch material at $2.00 
a yard, and seven and three-quarter yards of 
silk for lining at 60 cents a yard, the cost of 
material would be $12.65. If one had a bit 
of embroidery or an old fur collar to use for 
trimming, the buttons, fastenings, and findings 
could be inexpensively purchased, keeping the 
total outlay for materials within $15.00. 

This, of course, is without the cost of making, 


bat when a good pattern may be had, that part 





is simplified, and any woman 
who can sew may be the possess- 
or of a smart and comfortable 
cloak. The skirts of the coat may 
be left soft and light for even- 
ing wear or they may be inter- 
lined as the upper part is for 
cold weather. Outing flannel, 
wool flannel, or a cheap grade of 
albatross may be used for an in- 
terlining, and if special warmth 
is needed over the lungs a lining 
of chamois skin may be added 
there. The skins may be bought 
at any drug-store or at any drug 
counter in department stores. 
The price is not high, and one 


to insist on a good quality, as (Shown in three different ways) | moderate-sized skin will usually 
it is to be a part of the ward- Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38,40, 42 inches bust be all that is needed to put in the 
robe which endures for two or measure. Price of pattern, 25 cents. back and front over the lungs. 


> 
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kinner’s Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


Sixty Years’ Experience 
Woven into Every Yard 


Sixty years ago, in 1848, we commenced the 
manufacture of silk goods. Step by step the busi- 
ness has progressed, slowly at times, but steadily 
increasing, until to-day Skinner’s Satin, backed by 
the famous guarantee, is used for linings by all women 
wishing their garments to have that rich, elegant ap- 
pearance so much to be desired. 

Accept no substitute, but look for the name 
‘““SKINNER’S SATIN” woven in the selvage. 
None genuine without the name woven in the selvage. 


“A Story of Silks and Satins’”’ 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner's Satin, write us for samples. We will also send 
‘ou a handsome booklet, “ A Story of Silks and Satins.” Address Dept. K, 107-109 
leecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Wilham Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


IN SKINNER’SSATIN SKINNERS SATIN 
ILYS S.YINNIMS NILVS S.YINNIXS NILVS SYINNINS 





SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNERSSAT 


NItLVS S.YINNIXS 
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BRASSIERE DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 


addition of which one gown may be.made to 
take the place of two, should always receive 
deferential consideration at the hands of the home 
dressmaker, or of her who must, perforce, count 
the cost of a wardrobe. Every epoch of fashion 
and each changing season gives us some such 


|° woman’s dress, the little accessories, by the 





A FILET 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 733 


A PRETTY DESIGN FOR BRASSIERE, 
Price, 10 cents 
Price, 50 cents 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Embroidery Design No. 287 


practical garniture, of which the brassiére is 
the present exponent. 

A brassiére of filet net, like the illustration, 
may be originally designed as part of a new 
gown, but one should bear in mind that it may 
be made to do service with several older gowns, 
as well as to double the usefulness of the frock 
for which is was first intended. 

One slips this little brassiére over the head 
and fastens it under the arms so that no line 
breaks the design at either back or front. It is 
fitted to the figure by means of little darts at 
top and bottom, which are cleverly hidden by the 
shaped folds of cloth or satin which border the 
garment. Beneath the extending points of these 
bands, the necessary darts are fitted into posi- 
tion. 

Embroidery upon filet can be very quickly done 
in soft silk, heavy mercerized cotton, or the 
new fibre silk, which is the general medium for 
vegetale embroidery. The simplest method is 
to use outline stitch for all motives and lines, and 
to fill in solid portions by darning back and 
forth through the mesh of the net. Ofttimes 
one may simply run an outline instead of using 
outline stitch, and in this case it is best to dou- 
ble run each line, as it gives more strength and 
character. In the design pictured this method 
should be employed for the little seroll motive 


which extends across the front. All the solid 
portions may be run or outlined with one color 
and filled in with a lighter tone. 

A sparing use of black is suggested as an 
outline around some of the dots and motives. 
The little cross-tipped pineapple-shaped units are 
filled in solid, a darker tone being used in the 
inside little pendant shape. This latter may be 
criss-crossed with black in the manner used 
in ecclesiastical embroidery, laying diagonal 
threads of black over the solid embroidery, s9 
as to form little diamonds, and then catching 
these threads down with a cross-stitch at every 
point of intersection. A stamped design should 
be laid under the filet net, which must be secure- 
ly basted to this pattern before embroidering. 
The work is then easily managed, one’s only 
vare being not to draw the stitches. 

Where chiffon or a fine-meshed net is used 
more elaborate embroidery is possible, satin 
stitch and padded solid work being quite possi 
ble. In this case, one embroiders through both 
net and pattern for all solid parts, cutting away 
the muslin outside the motives when the needle- 
work is completed. 

A second sketch is of a design better suited 
to embroidery upon a solid foundation, as of 
cloth or silk. The scroll lines may be done either 
with soutache or couched on in silk. Dots and 
diamonds are worked solid, likewise the motives 
on shoulder and chest, and either darning or a 
filling of criss-cross as above described will break 
these surfaces in an interesting manner. To 
keep both execution and color scheme simple will 
be the surest way to gain satisfactory results. 





CLOTH. 


Price, 40 cents 


THE BRASSIFERE IN 


Embroidery Design No. 288 


SAME 


The stamped pattern for the net brassiére is 
for sale at 60 cents, and the perforated pattern 
for the cloth design, with either black or white 
powder for stamping, is 50 cents. 
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While the Fire is Low. 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 


day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 
The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too lbw— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


The is the best lamp for all- 
a Oo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 


Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satis- 


factory. Every lamp guaranteed. ; 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 


our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incerporated) 
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The Whole Family (Harper & Brothers) is 
now out in book form, and already its success 
has been great enough to justify the faith the 
editors of the Bazar have felt in it from the 
first. Rarely has a serial attracted so much 
attention during its publication. Letters have 
poured in from all over the country earnestly 
asking the authorship of the various chapters, 
explaining that the readers could not wait until 
the end of the year for this information. Wom- 
en’s clubs have discussed the situations of The 
Whole Family and the problem of the authorship 
of the various chapters. The authors themselves 
—the twelve who have collaborated in the writ- 
ing of this book—have felt an absorbing inter- 
est in the development of the plot and in the 
work done by their associates. Altogether the 
interest in The Whole Family has been unique, 
and it is especially gratifying to notice that the 
circle of interest has widened to a_ degree 
which takes in the whole country and is be- 
ginning to be felt on the other side of the ocean. 
The charm of The Whole Family lies not alone 
in the fact that twelve of the most brilliant 
authors in America have written it. It is, as a 
noyel, absorbingly interesting, and its environ- 
ment and plot are those which should appeal 
to all American readers. Never before has the 
American family, as an _ institution, been so 
subtly discussed; rarely have twelve characters 
in a book been put before the public with such 
peculiar vividness and charm as the twelve men 
and women constituting “The Whole Family.” 
The book may be bought because twelve distin- 
guished authors have written it. It will be read 
because it is well worth reading. 

Miss Elizabeth Jordan’s stories have won recog- 
nition from the critics and the public because 
her plots are invariably unique, and her handling 
of them is strikingly original. In her latest 
book, Many Kingdoms (Harper & Brothers). the 
author is at her best. Those who have read in 
the magazines some or all of the delightful tales 
will weleome them in permanent form, for they 
are stories which give one even more pleasure 
in a second reading than at first—and this is 
the best proof, perhaps, that Miss Jordan has 
mastered the difficult art of short-story writing. 
In this new collection she reveals a marked de- 
velopment in breadth and power over her ear- 
lier books, Tales of the Cloister, Tales of Des- 
tiny, and May Iverson—Her Book. The stories 
in Many Kingdoms cover a remarkable range 
of subject. They deal with all classes and all 
ages of men and women, and the author is as 
much at home when she writes of a small child’s 
fancies as in her tragic study of a fated woman’s 
mind in “ Her Last Day,” or in the whimsical 
story “ The Case of Katrina.” Readers of May 
Iverson know that Miss Jordan’s humor is de- 


licious. Many Kingdoms contains some irre 
sistible examples of it in “ The Quest of Aunt 
Nancy,” for example, and “ Bart Harrington, 
Genius ” and “ The Henry Smiths’ Honeymoon.” 
Aside from the interest of the stories, one of 
the deepest impressions left on the mind of the 
reader of this new book is of Miss Jordan’s ad 
mirable literary craftsmanship and of her strong 
and perfect handling of the English language. 

A new book by Mr. Henry M. Alden, editor of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, is an event in American 
literature. The appearance, therefore, of Mr. 
Alden’s latest volume, Magazine Writing and the 
New Literature (Harper & Brothers), is of vital 
interest to every lover of good literature. The 
peculiar charm of Mr. Alden’s work is too uni- 
versally recognized and appreciated to need com- 
ment here. It need only be said that in the stud- 
ies which make up Magazine Writing and the 
New Literature the great editor and scholar is at 
his best—and in his especial field there can be 
nothing better than Mr. Alden’s best. 

The Post Girl, Edward Booth’s first novel 
(The Century Company), has had an unusually 
hospitable reception in this country. Notwith- 
standing its foreign setting and its difficult dia- 
lect, both conditions supposed to handicap a 
novel in America, it has run through many edi- 
tions, won many friends, and is still on the lists 
of the “sellers.” It deserves its success, for it 
is a charming story charmingly told. 

Miss Rosa Belle Holt has recently brought out, 
through A. C. MeClurg & Company, a new edi- 
tion of her book, Rugs: Oriental and Occidental, 
Antique and Modern. The original volume was 
published five years ago. The new edition is 
greatly enlarged and improved in every way, and 
ig illustrated with some beautiful color plates. 

Of unusual interest is Mr. William Winter's 
book of reminiscences, Other Days, recently pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yard & Company. No dramatic 
writer of to-day is so well qualified as Mr. 
Winter to write of the distinguished men and 
women of the American stage. Moreover, none 
could write more entertainingly. The substan- 
tial volume in which Mr. Winter has given his 
reminiscences of John McCullough, Charlotte 
Cushman, Lawrence Barrett, Adelaide Neilson, 
and many others will take its place in American 
literature as a permanent record of the American 
stage. 

In his recent volume, John Keats (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). Albert Elmer Haneock has 
written an admirable literary biography. As 
Mr. Hancock implies in his foreword, much has 
been written about Keats, but all has not been 
said. Whether his book contains anything strik- 
ingly new is open to discussion; that his material 
has been treated in a new way there is no ques- 
tion. 
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“ELASTIC’ 








This is not too early to 
consider the important ques- 
tion of Suitable Holiday Gifts 
—that is, if you wish to makea 
selection of choice character—some- 
thing that is indicative of thoughtful- 
ness rather than haste. 

Then don’t postpone action until 
Christmas Eve. 

Let us recommend that you write 
at once for our Catalogue of Slobe-Wernicke 
Book-cases, containing 25 original 
plans of Modern Home Libraries. 

It is beautifully illustrated, portray- 
ing by comprehensive suggestions 
how libraries can be furnished at rea- 
sonable cost—a unit at atime. 






a. “Werrticke ” 


Most of our authorized agents 
are making special Christ- 
mas displays of Globe“Wervicke 
**Elastic’’ Book-cases, showing 
the different styles and _ finishes, 
and demonstrating how successfully 
their artistic features are combined 
with their convenience and utility. 

And here’s another saving point to 
remember. 

Our agents are required to sell at 
Catalogue prices which are uniform 
everywhere and to everybody. Prices 
cannot be marked up at holiday time. 

Carried in stock by nearly 1500 
agents. Where not represented we 
ship on approval, freight paid. 


One of the twenty-five interiors shown in our new catalogue. 
Write to Department T for copy. 
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NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 





BRANCH STORES: 


The Se ae Cy, CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention ITarper’s Bazar. 














Saturday, November 21 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Scalloped halibut; corn muffins; 


coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed hard-boiled eggs, baked ; 
chopped brown potatoes; tea. 
Individual bread puddings; hard 
sauce. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Chopped-beef cakes and _ fried 
bananas; baked potatoes; cream- 


ed carrots. 
Orange pave. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, November 22 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled bacon rolls; fried sweet- 
potatoes ; pop-overs; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; Yorkshire pudding; 
scalloped tomatoes; mashed pota- 
toes. 
Grapefruit salad. 
Lemon jelly filled with figs. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER. 
Eggs scrambled in 
with tomato (from dinner) ; 
cuits; coffee. 
Preserves and cake. 


chafing-dish 
bis- 


Monday, November 23 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 
beef in cream; 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked cabbage and cheese 

urday), rolls; tea. 

Cake. 

DINNER 
Pot-roast of beef (from Sunday) 
with minced vegetables; baked 
sweet-potatoes ; spiced peaches. 

Chicory salad. 
Fresh currant bread. 


Chipped buttered 


(Sat- 


Tuesday, November 25 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apples and figs. 
Rice croquettes with cream sauce; 
corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Mince of beef and tomatoes (from 
Monday) ; baking-powder biscuits ; 


tea. 
Jam and wafers. 


DINNER 
: Cream of carrot soup. 
Veal pot-pie and dumplings; 


creamed beets; potatoes. 
Date pudding. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, November 25 


BREAKFAST 
Codfish balls; milk toast; coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
corn on toast rounds; 
baked potatoes. 
Cocoa ard wafers. 


Creamed 
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DINNER 
Cream of corn soup (from lunch- 
eon). 

Meat pie (from Tuesday); baked 
sweet-potatoes ; parsnip cakes. 
Apricot tart. 

Coffee. 


Thursday, November 26 (Thanks- 
giving) 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges. 
Creamed dried salmon; hashed 
potatoes ; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 


Oyster soup. 

Salmon with cream sauce. 
Roast turkey; mashed potatoes; 
pease; cranberry sauce. 
Little chicken pies. 
Vanilla mousse. 

Coffee, crackers and cheese. 
Nuts and raisins. 
SUPPER. 

Cold sliced turkey; celery salad; 
coffee. 

Preserved peaches and cakes. 


Friday, November 27 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Kippered herrings: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken on toast (from 
Thursday); potato cakes; tea. 
Cream cheese and wafers. 
DINNER 
Soup (from turkey bones). 


Potatoes; cauliflower. 
jaked fish with tomato sauce. 
Steamed figs and cream. 

Coffee. 


Saturday, November 28 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed kidneys; French fried po- 
tatoes: toast; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish croquettes (from Friday) with 


Sauce tartare; celery; tea. 
Preserves and cake. 
DINNER 
Turkey reheated in gravy, cran- 
berry sauce; baked canned corn; 
potatoes. 

Chocolate cottage pudding, foamy 
sauce. 

Coffee. 

Sunday, November 29 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas and cereal; cream. 
Boiled eggs; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 


Cream of potato soup. 
Baked fore quarter of lamb; mash- 
ed sweet-potatoes; Lima beans; 

currant jelly. 
Pumpkin pie and whipped cream ; 
cheese. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER. 
Creamed oysters in chafing-dish ;: 
hot rolls; coffee. 
Preserves and cake. 


Monday, 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples. 


November 30 


By Jane 


Calhoun 
Bacon in baked potatoes; date 
muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Macaroni and cheese ; pickles ; tea. 
Sliced oranges. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with rice (lamb bones). 


Sliced lamb, reheated in chafing- 
dish with tomatoes; potatoes; 
creamed cabbage. 

Cherry crusts. 

Coffee. 


Tucsday, December 1 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled dried beef; creamed pota 
toes; toast; coffee. 
Corn pancakes. 
LUNCHEON 


Minced lamb on toast; cabbage ; 
tea. 
Fresh gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup (from break- 
fast). 
Fricaseed chicken and rice; sweet- 


potatoes ; steamed squash in shell. 
Mince pie. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, December 2 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and figs. 
Baked eggs; graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Chicken croquettes with tomato 
sauce; rolls; tea. 
Baked bananas. 
DINNER 
Chicken and tomato soup. 
Strips of veal, breaded; stuffed 


baked sweet-potatoes ; diced cream- 
ed beets. 
Rice and raisin 


Coffee. 


pudding. 


Thursday, December 3 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish surprise; baking-powder 
biscuits; coffee. 
Orange marmalade and toast. 


LUNCHEON 
Veal souffé (from Wednesday) ; 
lattice 
Rice 


otatoes ; tea. 
and raisin pudding 
Wednesday). 
DINNER 
Hamburg steak with minced vege- 


(from 


tables; baked potatoes; spiced 
runes. 
Celery and pimento salad. 


Brown-betty : hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


Friday, December 4 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 

Fried pan-fish ; potatoes lyonnaise ; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Plain omelette with cream sauce: 
baking-powder biscuits. 
Chocolate and wafers. 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 
Fried halibut: baked tomatoes; 
French fried potatoes. 
Cake filled with whipped cream, 


Coffee. 
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JELL-O Fruit Salad. 


This delicious and beautiful dish is one of the simple and quickly-made 
desserts that have made JELL-O famous. 


Stir Lemon, Raspberry, Orange or Strawberry JELL-O into a pint of 
boiling water. When it is partially hardened stir sliced oranges, bananas, 
or other fruit into it and set away to harden. 


Nut meats or marshmallows may take the place of the fruit, and whipped 
cream or any good pudding sauce may be added, but nothing of the kind is 
necessary. Everything but 


JELL-O 


may be omitted, and owing to its exquisite flavor it will be so delightful that the 
absence of trimmings will not be noticed. 

There are so many different ways of making up JELL-O desserts that they 
always furnish an agreeable surprise for the diner. 

As a relish with meat, and especially with turkey and other fowl, 
Lemon JELL-O is delightfully refreshing and appetizing, with just 
the right flavor and the touch of piquancy that makes a perfect 
relish. 

It can be made in a minute. 


The JELL-O Recipe Book tells how to make many JELL-O 
desserts. Sent to all who ask for it. 

Seven JELL-O flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, Peach, Orange, 
Lemon, Chocolate, Cherry. 

10 cents a package at all good grocers. 


Highest award gold medals at St. Louis, Portland and 
Jamestown Expositions. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Saturday, December 5 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed apples. 
Minced clams on toast; sally- 
lunn; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Laking-powder biscuit patties fill- 
ed with creamed halibut: tea. 
Cabbage and pimento salad (from 
Thursday). 


. DINNER 
Vegetable soup with barley. 
Chops; baked cauliflower; rice 


croquettes. 
leep apple pie and melted cheese. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, December 6 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled rice and raisins with cream. 
roiled bacon with poached eggs; 
muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 

Baked ham ; baked sweet-potatoes ; 

succotash. 


Caramel ice-cream; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER. 

Sliced cold ham; celery and nut 
salad with mayonnaise; sand- 
wiches: coffee. 

Jellied apples; cake. 


Monday, December 7 


BKEAKFAST 
Cereal and dates. 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; 
cakes; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes with 
sauce; pickles; tea. 
Cake and jam. 
DINNER 
Beef stew with tomatoes; baked 
potatoes: parsnip cakes. 
Chocolate pudding. 
Coffee. 


potato 


Codfish white 


Tuesday, December 8 


BREAKFAST 
liominy and cream. 


Fried sausages and apples; muf- 
fins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Ham omelette (from Sunday) ; 


chopped creamed potatoes; tea. 
Ginger cookies and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
Black-bean soup (ham bone). 
English beef rissoles (from Mon 


day); sweet-potato puff; baked 
celery. 
Tapioca and fruit pudding. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, December 9 
BREAKFAST : 
Scrambled eggs on toast; muffins; 


coffee. 
Fried farina cakes (from Tues 
day) and maple sugar. 


LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; Boston brown bread ; 
tea. 
Steamed figs ; cookies. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 


Tomato soup. 

Roast leg of mutton, currant 
jelly; mashed - potatoes: turnips 
filled with pease. 

Celery on lettuce salad; cream 
cheese: wafers. 
Ice-cream in meringue shells; 
cakes. 

Coffee. 


Thursday, December 10 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced liver and bacon; hashed 
brown potatoes; pop-overs. 
Orange marmalade and_ toast 


strips. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


LUNCHEON 
Baked-bean croquettes 
Wednesday), sauce’ tartare; 

Preserves and cake. 


(from 
tea. 


DINNER 
Mutton, reheated; browned pota- 
Lues; baked tomatoes (from 


Wednesday ). 
Mince pie; cheese. 
Coffee. 


Friday, December 11 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs: corn bread: coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 


Creamed salmon on toast; pease ; 
potato cakes: tea. 
Cornstarch puddings. 

DINNER 
Mutton broth with barley. 
baked fish; creamed turnips; po- 
tatoes. 
Deep cherry tart. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, December 12 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples. 
Creamed salt mackerel: 
brown potatoes; pop-overs ; 
LUNCHEON 
fish (from 
biscuits. 


minced 
coffee. 


Scalloped Friday) ; 


Cocoa: fresh gingerbread and 
whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Cream of dried-pea soup. 
Fiank steak with minced vege- 
tables: baked potatoes; spiced 
pears. 
Prune pudding. 
Coles. 
Sunday, December 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and figs with cream. 
Creamed dried beef; toast; mar- 
malade: coffee. 
DINNER 


Fricasee of chicken ; browned pota- 
toes; macaroni and cheese; pars- 
nip cakes. 

Celery and apple salad. 
Lemon pudding. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER. 

Chicken and olives in chafing-dish ; 


biscuits ; coffee. 
Pease and mayonnaise in large 
lemon shells; sandwiches. 

Fig compote; cake. 
Vonday. December 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Bacon and fried apples; corn 
bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked canned corn; rolls; tea. 
Cake strips with gooseberry jam. 
DINNER 
Cream of chicken soup. 
Stewed veal: tomatoes and rice; 
baked potatoes. 
Washington pie. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, December 15 
BREAKFAST 
Deviled kidneys; browned pota- 
toes; toast; coffee. 
Waffles. 

LUNCHEON 


croquettes (from Monday) ; 
rice and tomatoes; tea. 
French pancakes. 
DINNER 
Roast.of pork, apple sauce; baked 
sweet-potatoes: Lima beans. 


Veal 


Celery salad. 
Peach pudding. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, December 16 


BREAKFAST 
Finnan-haddie baked in 
sauce; toast; coffee. 
Fresh coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Grapefruit in glasses. 
Oyster bisque in cups. 
Salmon croquettes; French 
Little chops; sweet-potato 
spiced peaches. 
Ilard-boiled egg halves filled with 
mayonnaise, on lettuce. 


white 


pease. 
puffs ; 


Frozen whipped cream and lady- 
fingers. 
Coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Boiled corned beef, horseradish : 


baked potatoes; creamed parsnips 
Baked apple pudding, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, December 17 
BREAKFAST 


Farina and sliced bananas. 


Codfish fritters; buttered toast ; 
coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold roast pork; fried potatoes ; 


pickles; tea. 
Gingersnaps and cream chese. 
DINNER 

Creamed corned beef, 
filled with pease (from 
day); potatoes. 

Cabbage and celery 
Nuts and raisins; 


baked ; beets 
Wednes- 


salad. 
coffee. 


Friday, December 18 
BREAKFAST 
eggs; pop-overs ; 

pancakes and 
syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines on toast ; pickles ; 
biscuits; tea. 
Cabbage and mayonnaise ; 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Boiled fresh cod with oyster sauce ; 
baked potatoes; turnips. 
Baked Indian pudding. 
Coffee. 


Boiled 
Feather 


coffee. 
maple 


wafers. 


Naturday, December 19 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes; 
sally-lunn; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corned-beef hash, browned ; lattice 
potatoes; tea. 


Junket and preserved ginger. 
DINNER 
Bean soup (from corned beef) 
Baked scalloped cod (from Fri 
day); potato puff; stewed toma- 
toes. 
Apple porcupine. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, December 20 
BREAKFAST 
Waffles and maple syrup. 
Parsley omelette; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast shoulder of veal: Lima 
beans; baked onions ‘stuffed with 
crumbs. 

Grapefruit salad. 
Steamed fig pudding, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER. 

Fried oysters ; sandwiches ; olives ; 
coffee. 


«Preserves and cake. 
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) day and try it? 
Two sizes 
50 cents 
\ and $1.00 
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the scalp and hair in a perfectly healthy condition 
and nourshes—relieves irritation of the scalp—eradicates dandruff 
— prevents baldness — promotes a healthy hair growth — besides 
keeping the hair naturally abundant, soft and silky. Will not gum 


Hair Tonic does not do what we claim 
for it. 

We guarantee satisfaction or return its pur- 
chase price without question upon request at 
the store where purchased. 

Do you suppose we would dare make this 
offer unless Rexall “93” Hair Tonic was a su- 
perior article? 

Do you know of any other Hair Tonic being 
sold under such a positive guarantee ? 

Please remember this fact when next you buy. We 
want you to use Rexall 93" Hair Tonic We want 
you to know it as we know it. And we will assume all 
risk of its not proving better than you even expected. 


It is an indispensable and delight- 
fully fragrant toilet requisite 
The choice of fastidious people 


Because it will Cleanse and keep 
It stimulates 


And when we tell you this please remember that upon the slightest 
hint of dissatisfaction your money will be cheerfully refunded by the 
druggist who sold it to you. 

Now, honestly, don’t you think you had better buy a bottle to- 


Only one druggist in a place sells Rexall ‘93"’ Hair 


Tonic. Look 
for The Joxall Stores 


town. It w 






in over 2,000 towns and cities in the United tle of Rexall 
States. Write for free booklet “‘ Treatise Hair Tonic and 
on Care of the Hair.”’ jar of Rexall “93” 
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Store in your town, se 
with coupon direct to u 


U sited Drug Company 
45 Leon St., Boston 
Mass. 







dence, all charges prepaid. 
offer is limited. Send to-day. 


Sign and 
deliver this 
coupon with 
$1 to The Rex- 
all Store in your 


title you to a $1 bot- 


the Hair Tonic and Shampoo 
Paste will be delivered to your resi- 


United Drug Co., Boston, Mass. 
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RECIPES FOR THE MONTH’S MENUS 


Figs in jelly.—Steam a pound of figs by stand- 
ing the plate in the steamer; when plump put 
them into a circle or other mould and heat a cup 
of water with haif a cup of sugar; add the juice 
of an orange and a dessertspoonful of gelatine 
dissolved in a little cold water; strain over the 
figs, set on ice and turn out; serve with eream. 

Date pudding.—Take two-thirds of a cup of 
chopped suet, add a cup of stale bread crumbs, 
one well-beaten egg. two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one cup of milk, one cup of stoned and chopped 
dates, one teaspoonful of vanilla, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, a pinch of salt, and flour 
enough to make a thick batter. Put into a but- 
tered mould and steam three hours. Serve with 
a foamy sauce. 

Steamed figs and cream.—Get large figs, wash 
well and lay on a tin, preferably one perforated 
with holes. Put into a steamer, cover, and cook 
till the figs are soft and puffy. Serve at once 
with plain cream. 

Pumpkin pie and whipped cream.—Make a very 
rich pumpkin-pie filling, using cream instead of 
milk and more eggs than the rule calls for; add 
plenty of spice; bake and cool; all around the 
edge of the pie put spoonfuls of whipped cream. 

Date muffins.—-One eup of chopped dates; mix 
two cups of milk and a well-beaten egg; sift 
together one heaping teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der, three cups of flour, and two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter; add the milk and egg, and last 
the dates, and beat hard till light and foamy; 
bake in buttered gem-tins for about twenty min- 
utes. 

Cherry crusts.—Take rounds of bread, toast 
and butter them, and spread with rich cherry 
preserves. Set in the oven to heat, and serve with 
or without cream. 

Celery and pimento salad.—Shred the celery 
fine, in long pieces, and lay in a dish, on lettuce 
if you can get it; cover with chopped canned 
pimentoes and French dressing; serve ice cold. 

Cabbage and pimento salad.—Shred the cab- 
bage; add a cup of English walnuts and a smal! 
cup of mayonnaise; put into a dish and cover 
with chopped pimentoes. 

Apple pie and melted cheese.—BRake a pie crust 
in the bottom and on the side of a pie-tin; fill 
with apple quarters stewed till tender, and re- 
turn to the oven, putting a little cinnamon, sugar, 


and bits of butter over; when it is baked enough 
to set, draw it out and cover with a thick layer 
of grated cheese; return to the fire and let the 
cheese melt and brown; serve immediately. 

Jellied apples.—Stew large, peeled, and cored 
apples in a thick sugar-and-water syrup, having 
enough to cover them all the time; remove them 
carefully and put into a deep dish; add the juice 
of a lemon to half a cup of water and a dis- 
solved dessertspoonful of gelatine; pour on the 
warm syrup, stir well, and strain over the apples. 
When firm, lift from the dish and set on a glass 
one. 

Fia compote.-Put a pound of figs into water 
enough to cover and let them stand all night. In 
the morning pour off the water and gently sim- 
mer till thick; a little sugar may be added if 
it does not thicken enough. Put the figs into a 
flat dish, and, when the syrup is clear and very 
stiff, pour it over; let it grow firm; serve with 
cream. 

Washington pie—Bake any simple cake in one 
thick layer; while warm split it and spread with 
a thin layer of jam, then with a thick layer of 
cornstarch custard, made by thickening a cup of 
milk with a beaten egg yolk, a teaspoonful of 
dissolved cornstarch, and adding sugar and fla- 
voring to taste. Put on the top, cover with more 
jam and powdered sugar, and serve at once. 

Hard-boiled eqgs and mayonnaise salad.—Boil 
hard six eggs, cut into halves, take out the yolks 
and fill the cups with mayonnaise; cut a thin 
slice from the bottom of each so it will stand. 
Arrange lettuce on a flat dish and heap the 
chopped yolks in the middle; stand a circle of 
the egg cups around. 

Frozen whipped cream and ladyfingers.—Beat 
stiff a large cup of cream, sweeten and flavor; put 
into a small pail with a cover and bury in snow, 
er ice and salt, till it is perfeetly stiff—about 
four hours: put bits of ladyfingers into glasses 
and fill up with the cream. 

Steamed fig pudding.—Mix a pint of flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and half a 
teaspoonful of salt; add a cup of milk, the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, and half.a cup of sugar; beat well; then 
add a cup of chopped figs rolled in flour and the 
stiff whites of the eggs; steam two hours and 
serve with foamy sauce. 





= CULINARY 


Mrs. B.—Supréme of chicken.—Cut the breasts 
of three young chickens into filets and insert 
truffles in gashes cut in the filets. Dust with 
salt, pepper, and a very little mace. Egg and 
crumb the filets and sauté in butter to a light 
brown. Lay on a hot dish and pour over them 
a supréme sauce, made as follows: 

Sauce au oupréme.—Cook together two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of flour until they begin to bubble, 


and then pour on them a cup and a half of 
liquid, a third chicken stock, two-thirds rich 
milk or milk and cream. Stir until thick and 
smooth, taking care that it does not scorch, add 
half a cup of pure cream, a tablespoonful of 
butter. and cook together five minutes. Season 
well with salt, white pepper, and a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and pour on the chicken filets, 
and serve them very hot, at once, as a luncheon 
dish or an entrée. 
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Sash Set 
Price $2.50 














Price $2.50 








Ribbon Sets in dainty boxes — charmingly appropriate 
for girls of all ages and as useful as they are beautiful. 


Give a Set for Christmas 


The sash sets of one sash and two matched hair bows, or the hair bow 
sets of six assorted bows, are ideal Christmas gifts for girls of every age. 


The pretty, flat boxes, so canvenient for mailing, are 
a fitting accompaniment to the beauty of the gift 
and the wonderful quality of the ribbons. 

Dorothy Dainty Ribbons are specially made for 
hair bows and sashes, that’s why they are always so 
fascinatingly pert and smartly stylish, No matter 
how often they are tied, their crisp freshness remains 
the same. The knots never slip, because they are 
held by the natural “cling’’ of pure silk, guaranteed 
by the famous mark 


cua 
The recognized standard of ribbon perfection 
Your Dealer Has Them 


In sash sets, hair bow sets or single ribbons in dainty individ- 
ual envelopes at prices from 30 cts. per ribbon to $7.25 per set. 
Be sure that Dorothy Dainty’s picture is on each package and 
that the S & K Quality mark is on the end of each ribbon. 
Send for beautiful ribbon book free. 
A valuable guide to ribbon buying. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN, 574 B’dway, New York 


-=—A RIBBON SET FOR $2.50— 


A Christmas offer for those who live where 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbons are not obtainable. 

The Sets are as illustrated above. Sash Set 
contains one floral brocade sash 2% yds. long, 
6% in. wide, and two 40-sn. hair bows to match. 
Hair Bow Set contains six hair bows 40 in. long, 
three different colors and designs (Lily of the 
Valley, Rosebud, etc.) in each box. Whites, 
pinks and blues of pure silk, extra quality. 

If you do not live where you can buy at some 
ribbon counter, you need fear no disappointment 
in ordering this set. 

Send us your order now with $2.50; it will be 
filled at once by special arrangement with prom- 
inent retailers. If you prefer, send your card 
with order; we will inclose same and forward 
the ribbons prepaid to any address you name, tied 
with dainty Christmas ribbons and marked ‘To 
be opened on Christmas ”’ 

What better way could you have of sending 
a Christmas remembrance? 
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| and Flannels lies in their Soft- 

| ness and Flufhness, and noth- 
ing Washable demands such | 
| Careful handling in the Wash. | 
Avoid the Rubbing of Soap | 
and Washboard that Mats 

the Fibres and makes hen | 
Hard and Shrunken before 

'their time. Those who care | | 
most for Clean —= Soft — | 
Unshrunken Woolens and| . | 
|Flannels are Particular to Use | 





PEARLINE according to 


| directions. 3 


| 
! 


¢ || "Wash Woolens and Flannels by Hand in lukewarm 

Car In PEARLINE suds, Rinse thoroughly in Warm Water, | | | 

a roy: Wnng Dry, Pull and Shakg well, Dry in warm tem- | | 
Oo eaght b Lerch perature, and they will Keep Soft Without Shrinking." | 














The Aristocrat of Breakfast Fruits 
ial & 


== Atwood Grape Fruit = 


o other fruit at breakfast time is so thoroughly appetizing, so keenly 
enjoyable or so highly healthful as a luscious, juice-filled ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT. 


You have already eaten grape fruits of indifferent kinds—the rough, thick- 
skinned, bitter sort, or the little-better, half-dried, small-proportioned 
kind; but until you have been served at breakfast with a delicious AT- 
WOOD Grape Fruit, filled with its cooling juice, you will never know 
how thoroughly refreshing or how delectable grape fruit can really be. 


he ATWOOD Grove at Manavista, Fla. is the largest grape fruit grove 
in the world. Its 25,000 trees, if set in one row, would extend 80 miles. A 
quarter of a million dollars have been expended in producing a grape 
fruit superior in quality to any other grown. 


The ATWOOD trade-mark is on the wrappers. This is your 
guarantee of the perfect product. Look for it when you buy. l 


To serve—cut in cross sections, remove the core and serve with 
or without sugar. Grape Fruit is better when served without ice. 


THE ATWOOD COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President and Treasurer, 290 Broadway, NEW YORK 


a! 





























Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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CRANES 
Correct Soctal Stationery 














O Christmas gift conveys a more delicate 
} ' = ; 
| compliment to the recipient than a box of 
| fine stationery—if the stationery is really 


(Crane's 











e 
772€72 ~ =4)| fine. No stationery expresses the Christ- 
wn OW} mas spirit of good will and at the same 
~ time is more acceptable than Crane’s 


Linen Lawn. It is readily identified by the water-mark. 





5 R ea wi|OOD writing paper is an even more 
Aristmas (WAS (8 attractive Christmas gift when put up in 
“ef a box decorated in the Christmas spirit, 
te Ss 
Oxes | 





which can afterwards be used as a glove 

or handkerchief box. In all stores where 
* good stationery is sold you will find the 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Company’s holiday and decorative 
boxes. These are filled with excellent writing papers, 
are decorated in exquisite designs to suit all tastes, and 
are found at prices to suit all purses, from 50c. to $15, 


oO 








— 7? 


') HE stock used in Crane’s Calling Cards 
is so free from any blemish or fault, and so 


Grane'’s 
Tan @ 
ll ; Co | perfectin the finished surface that it takes 
(a if Ss BG.) the impression from the engraved plate 
a S op a’ D| more beautifully than any othercard stock. 
. This is why it is so popular with the best 
stationers and with their best customers. If you ask for 
Crane’s no reputable dealer will offer you anything else. 
Samples of all these papers and cards sent on request 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 














/MOUTH 


|} SOLD IN A 
| SEALED BOX 


THE BRUSH THAT HOLDS 
ITS BRISTLES 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 84 CHAMBERS ST. NY. 


as a ‘ e sents iaiainmnaestitaitaiaae a os SSNS 


ALFRED H.SMITH CO. | 
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This kind of lamp with a MACBETH > 
chimney on it gives the best artificial 
light to work by. 

My chimneys fit, insure clean, even 
combustion, are clear as crystal, and 
do not break from heat. 

The only lamp-chimneys that the 
maker thinks enough of to 
put his name on are mine— 
MACBETH is on every one. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
ting the right chimney forany burner, and 
gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, cils, and tells how to keep Jamps 
in order. | gladly mail it, free, to anyone 
who writes for i. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 

















Cooks Anything 


that a gas range can 

cook, but is far more 
convenientand eco- 

nomical. You can 

prepare as complete a 

dinner on the dining 

table as can be prepared in the 
kitchen ona gasrange. The 


(Denatured 


) 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue flame. No smoke —no odor. 
Made with single and double 

burners. Beauti- 

| fully nickeled. 





Chafing 
pecially : 
on al 
Provided 
_ Food 
Pan when specified. 
The cleanest and most 

durable cooking utensil 
yet devised 








, BOWMAN & CO. 
Makers of ‘‘delipse” 


At ing dealers. 
Write ‘ent ve £ 
booklet "L194" 


“THE STAR” 


Asbestos 
Pad eo 


For Dining ia 
Tables | er 





| 
| The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

| Not an imitation. 

| The best Pad manufactured. 

| Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient thickness 
| 

| 


and weight to assure protection from damage by heat and 
moisture, covered with double faced cotton flannel to make it 
soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient size to lay away 


| when not in use. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same materials, 
size 5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 
Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 
All Pads and Mats bear our trade mark, “ Star.” 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY & CO. 
| 260 W. 62nd St. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRE-FIGHTERS 
and THEIR PETS 


By Alfred M. Downes 


Secretary of the New York Fire Department 





This book describes the intimate, in- 
side life of the fire department—describes 
the training, the discipline, and the 
pastimes of every-day life in the engine- 
house. The mascot every company owns 
—a dog, cat, or monkey, perhaps—is 
presented as a loyal member of the com- 
pany, loved by the men and sharing the 
heroism of their acts. Famous New York 
fires like the Windsor Hotel and the 
Hoboken docks, have been reproduced in 


thrilling detail to give some idea of just 


what the fire department does when these 
disasters come, as well as what magnif- 
icent deeds are done by modest, nameless 
heroes. This is the first time the full 
story of the firemen has been written 
in one book. 


Mustrated with many Photographs. Price, $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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"I want ‘a bottle of the El es 
best hair tonic, Mr. Deal- 


er," says the customer. 


And the dealer who desires to 
please his customer instantly offers 


ED. PINAUD'S 
EAU DE QUININE 

If any other hair tonic is suggested, it is because the dealer 
does not have his customer's best interest at heart. 


By using ED. PINAUD'S Hair Tonic regularly, you can 
easily prove it to be "A Blessing on Your Head." 








All those who are interested in promoting the health of the scalp and 
beautifying their hair are invited to write us at any time for information 


as to how to use ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic to best advantage. 


Let us send youa sample bottle. 
Write to-day, enclosing 10c for postage and packing 
- °° a 5S 5 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 502 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ED. PINAUD'S “Flirt ’’ Extract, the Parisian perfume sensation. 




















Your Medicine Chest is Not Complete 


unless it contains a complete assortment of 





VASELINE | 


In convenient, sanitary pure tin tubes. 


There is no household remedy so often in demand. There is 
none other that brings such quick and sure relief. 


First be sure and get the kind of Vaseline suited to your par- 
ticular need. 


There’s the kind that stopsa toothache, and is betterthan a mustard 
plaster for rheumatism, etc. That kind is Capsicum Vaseline. 
There’s also the kind that heals a cut or a sore; the best of all 


antiseptic dressings. That kind is Carbolated Vaseline. 


Th oth ( White Vaseline, . Vaseline Cold Cream, 

e er ) Camphorated Vaseline, Vaseline Camphor Ice, 

kinds are: Borated Vaseline, Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Ointment, 
* ( Mentholated Vaseline, Perfumed White Vaseline. 


If you don’t know the different uses of these V aselines, it is more than worth your while to sit 

down and write for our useful ‘* Vaseline Handbook."’ It tells all about them—how they're 

so beneficial—why they're so helpful. It's full of valuable knowledge for every housekeeper. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products, |8 State St., New York 
London Office; 42 Holborn Viaduct. 
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BSP SEASON 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught 


“ From Trapper to Wearer 
Direct” 






made for fifty - three 
Minnesota, the 


Have_ been 
years in Saint Paul, 
fur center of America. ‘Thousands 
of yeople in every state wear 
Albrecht Furs. Their moderate 
price brings high-grade, guaran- 
teed furs within the reach of ail. 
We illustrate Albrecht 1908 
Model Blended River 
Mink Military Coat 

Stylish, durable and comfort 
able. Skinner satin lined. F it 
and satisfaction positively guar- 
anteed or money refunded. In 
ordering, give bust mesure and 
waist length, height and weight. 
Sent express prepaid on receipt 
of price. 

Special 30-day prices: — Blended 
River Mink, $49.50; Russian Krim- 
mer or Russian Pony, $58.50; Blend- 
ed Sable Squirrel, $90.00; Genuine 
Alaska Seal, $315.00, 


CATALOG No. 16—68 pages of 
Garments, Neckwear and Muffs 
Sent for 4c. in stamps. 

Most complete fur fashion book ev er 
published. Shows 150 latest styles 
in garments; .534 models i Ms neck- 
wear; 140 sty les of muffs. Full de 
scription of all furs. You take no 
a risk in buying Al 
brecht Furs by mail, 
Lecause we positively guarantee satisfaction 

or we refund your money. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON 
6th and Minnesota Sta., Station G 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 







































EMBROIDERED 


Wash ponges, a% = WAIS Tt 
enough j 
sizes. Salk a. 4 full front, collar 

and cuffs to match. White, black, cham 
pagne and blue. Express prepaid, to 
introduce, only $1.25. If not perfectly 
satisfied money refunded. We sell direct 
and save you one-half. Order to-day, 
stating color desired. Catalog free. 

Velcon Manufacturing Co. 
260 Fifth Ave., Dept. G, Chicage 


é Smith's “Baby's Shop’ 


1. S. Pat. Orrice) 

















(Trape-Mark Reeo’p t 








. — - 
Dainty Things For Babies 
Send duny-! for our illustrated mail-order catalog No. 15 
ning vert, requirement for an INFANT’ CoM - 
PLETE Uv 


Hand-made goods our specialty 
Above catalogue containing a list of BABY’S FIRST 
NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card will be 
sentin a plain patent sealed envelope for 2 cents. 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO., 
\ 311 Lyman Bios. Sprmerieco, Mass. j 














HM Callum 
Silk Hosie ry 


Isn’t it to your interest to know 
beforehand that your purchase is 
of standard value? The guarantee ; 
envelope which accompanies every 









pairof McCallum Silk Stockings cetiapataiens ob 
you buy is beforehand proof of why or Ge 
their quality. The envelope con Wal 
tains silk, matched exactly to the allum 


pair of stockings it accompanies, 
for emergency use. 

In fifteen years we have become 
the largest producers of silk hosiery in 
ply through the appreciation of the style, fit and quality 
of McCallum Silk Hosiery by thousands of discrimi 
nating wearers. 








the world—sim- 


If you wish to match If you would like the 
hosiery to gowns or shoes | best wearing Pure «Black 
of any color, ask for Mc- | Silk Hose ever made, ask 
Callum’s No. 153, madein | your deale Y ~~ McCal 


every shade. lum’s No. 
McCallum’s 
write to us. 


The leading dealers everywhere 
Silk Hosiery. 
Our book wil 


on request. 
Hosiery 


Callum Company 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the W 


keep 
If your dealer hasn’t them, 
| help you in selecting—it is mailed free 





orld 
















A Revelation eo. all in 
ADELES ROSES 


A perfect liquid rouge. Defies detection; 
gives natural, healthful glow to the cheeks; 
preserves and beautifies the skin. A sample 
will prove to you its merits. 

Send 25 cents in stamps or coin 
will mail you, prepaid, sample bottle; regu- 
lar price $1.00. 

The Winthrop Chemical Co., Catskill, N.Y. 


and we 





This Portable Sewing Cabinet 
Makes a Splendid Xmas Gift 


Here is a beautiful, prac 
tical and useful Christmas 
ift for every woman in the 
and. Every woman sews, 
and so every woman will be 
delighted with our portable 
sewing cabinet. Thereis a 
handy place for every article 
needed in the sewing room 
and everything at fingers’ 
end. Spindles for thread, 
needle books, scissors, etc. 
Folding shelf supported by 
chains for work- basket and 
other articles. Spacious re 
ceptacles at bottom for 
mending, darning and sew 
ing materials. 





and has handle for carrying 
from one room to another or to a neighbor’s for an after 


W hen not in use it folds up 


noon’s sewing. Size folded 17x 32 inches. Made of light, 

durable w , covered with substantial fabric of attractive 

shades. Your choice of light or dark colors. Leading de 

partment and dry-goods stores carry them. If your - aler 

doesn’t, we ship direct, express prepaid. Price $3.00 
Descriptive matter upon request. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


913 Jefferson Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, emma 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's 


Bazar. 
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Can’ Reduce Your Flesh 
Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner? 
1 have helped over 20,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 
directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 


IT. Flesh 2] I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen stom- 
oo Piesny ? | ach and heart, and relieve you ofsuch chronic ailments as: 








SS 



























Constipation Rheumatism Duliness Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver Weakness Irritability Weak Nerves 
Indigestion Catarrh . Nervousness Weak Heart 


I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood to circulating as 
when you werea child; teach you to breathe so the blood is fully purified. 
One Pupil Writes: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I look 15 years younger. I have reduced those hips and! feel 
so well I want to shout. I never get out of breath now. When I —_ I was rheumatic and constipated, my heart 
was weak and my head dull, and oh dear, 1 am ashamed when I think how I used te look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy. 1 thought I just hadto be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman | see and telling her of you.” 

yr Thin ? You can be round, plump, rested and attractive. Nature intended 

oo you to be, why should you not? A pupil who was thin writes me: 


“I just can't tell you how happy I am. I am so proud of my neck andarms! My busts are rounding out 
and I have gained 28 Ibs.; it has come just where | want it and I carry myself like another woman. My old 
dresses look styiish on me now. I have not been constipated since my second lesson and | had taken something 
for years. My liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like a baby 
and my nerves are so rested. I feel so well all the time.” 


° telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


Send 1) cents tor instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.24, 57 Washington St, CHICAGO ® 


Author of “ Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 


























You can bend it double when new 
Tired, sensitive feet find instant relief 


The Red Cross Shoe needs no breaking in. It is comfortable the mo- 
ment you put it on. 

Its sole, made of specially tanned leather, dends with your foot. There 
is none of the strain, none of the rubdzeng of stiff sole shoes. Your tired, 
sensitive feet find zzs/ant relief in the Red Cross. 

We wish we could show you the letters on file from thousands of women 
who say nothing could induce them to go back to ordinary shoes. 


Made in all leathers, 
all styles The fashionable but- 


Its suppleness makes it wear ton boot No. 70 Red 
longer and allows you to get a Cross ia tan onigun 
smaller size shoe. Ask your se hake 
dealer for the Red Cross. If he 
hasn’t it, we shall give you the 
name of one who has or supply “*1t bends 
you direct. Oxfords, $3.50; with 
High Shoes, $4.00. Special the foot 
styles de luxe: Oxfords, $4.00; 
High Shoes, $5.00. Write today 
for Style Book showing all the 
styles of the season 







(Trade-Mark) 


Look for this trade- a Krohn, Fechheimer 
mark with the name & Co. 


KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co. 507-527 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati 
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Sleep under one 
Feel the difference 


OU wouldn't’ believe there cou/d be such a difference ! 

That a comfort could be so warm, yet so wonderfully light ! 

To get warmth without weight, the Maish Comfort is made by a wonderful new process. 

The long fibres of the choicest snow-white cotton are separated, curled and then woven 
into one continuous, soft, downy layer. See illustration below. 

It is this filling that makes the Maish Comfort so luxuriously warm and light instead of heavy and 
burdensome. 

Don’t accept a substitute. Look for the name and trade-mark sewn in silk to each comfort. If your 
dealer hasn’t the Maish, wrife us. We shall give you the name of one who has or supply you direct. 

The new Fall patterns are exquisite. Glorious new poppy designs, Oriental and Shirley, dainty 
rose, daisy and chrysanthemum patterns in silkolene, sateen and silk, Write today for sample of filling 
and our book ‘‘Comfort,’’ showing how they are made. THE CHAS. A. MAISH Co., 1130-1140 BANK 


St., CINCINNATI. 
Maish Comforts 
Luxuriously warm, yet wonderfully light 


Baby Comforts, $1.25 
and up. 

Crib, $1.75 and up. 

Fullsize, from $3 
in silkolene to 
$18 in silk. 








Send for a sample of this 
wonderful filling. Compress 
it. Then watch it expand. 


TRADE-MARK 
aauaLsioga 












Maish Laminated Cotton Down 


















FDITED BY 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 


Author of 
“The Good Wolf.” ete 
The One and Only Good 
Magazine for Children. 
$1.00 a Year. Monthly. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. 





Brimful of the brightness 
which appealsto all parents 
and children. Contains 
* clever illustrated short 
Stories, verses, humor, 
handicraft, entertainment, 
puzzles, a little home- 
makers’ club, and the 








No chain is stronger than its weakest link. 
The comfort and durability of the Congress shoe 
or slipper largely depend upon the quality of the gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best, because if it does not outwear the shoe, we 
replace the goring at no cost to you. 

Your protection is the little heart trademark. Be 
sure it is on the elastic in both sides of the shoe. 
White to-day for our guarantee certificate. 
HUB GORE MAKERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 







Children’s National Hi: 

mane Suciety. 

A new serialby Mrs. Burnett 
commences in December. 

Children's Magazine, 
112-116 E. 28th St., N.Y. 





















ivil Service for 
American men and women 
Aeewcng positions are 
granted to thousan every year. 
gua ome and af Snail ato pase 
an 8 e pass an 
Civil Service Examination. . 
Write for our free Civil Service Book. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 1120 Seranton, Pa. 


























Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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AS KEI 
Wes NEW YORK .& 
HOSIERY STYLE BOOK FREE KegGe: 


What Shall I Buy 4 
for Christmas ? 


No gift is more delightful than 


A Dainty Box of Exquisite Hosiery 


PECK @ PECK’S / 
Three Fifth Ave. Hosiery Shops 


No. 840. Morley’s Make. Fnglish 
Shot- Silk Sex fer Men. Aill oe a 849 ’ 


binations, showing different colors when on, 
Silk and lisle, $1.50, Hand made, 60°; 
silk, $3.00 apair. Finest pure silk, $5. a pair. Same for women, silk and lisic, $1.75. 
Hand made, 60%, silk, $3.75 a pair. Pure silk, $8. 00 a pair. 
No. 841. Children’s English Derby Rib, winter weight. All sizes, 85 a parr. 












848 







































Neo. 842. Men's very handsome = 4 pair, or 3 pairs for $1.00. These look well No. 848. Beautiful quality of French 
F Boone’. ch Sent Node, silk —t — 60%, A wear ey $ allk stockings, with five row clocking, in 
ook © pure « and wear - pa $ame for me 
better. In different shades—gray, blue, wine, No. 846. The new Scotch Plaids for ®Y color $5.00 a pair. Sam en, $4.50 
green, brown, and purple. $2.50 a pai men and women. Fine French hand seamed, *P#'* 

. ‘ : ‘ lisle thread for women, $1.25 a pair. For men, No. lies’ Pure Thread Silk, 

Ne. 844, Very fine French Silk Open 85¢ a pair, or six pairs for $5.00, Also in silk narvow Rie heite uw Rib. Very handsome. Iu 

W ork for Ladies. In white, black, pink, biu« and lisle and pure silk. These are very hand- blac we " white, $2.50 a pair. Also same quality 
and lavender. 50 a pair. some and the smart peuple are buying them wi s of « liflere ut widths 

Ne, S847. Ladies’ Pure Thread Silk, black Ne, 850. Men's eshaceHahe rib sox, 


Ne. 845. Children’s Hibbed Steck. With selforany colorembretdery, inavaricty fine «ilk, very handsome, with pure «ilk 
fuge for school. Linen knees. Light, medium, of handsome patterns. $2.00 apair. Same searfa to match, $4.00 aset. Separately, sox 
or heavy weight. Our own special make, $$¢€ _ patterns in fine lisle thread, 85¢ a pair $3.00, scarfs $1.50. 


All goods shipped Saammodinsely « m receipt of special price. Express prepaid to al! parts of the United States. 
Handsome Illustrated Hosiery Style Book D mailed free 


PECK @ PECK’S THREE FIFTH AVENUE HOSIERY SHOPS 
me 


“VIYELLA’ 


FLANNEL _ 
























was designe: by healthex verts to meet 
the actuaineeds of the body. Nosteels 
nor stays. Itis endorsed by the physi- 
cians of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and has hundreds of satisfied wearers. 
Seeit yourself. Orderto-day; try it 
to days and then if dissatisfied, return 
it and get your money back. 
Pricesin white Jean or Batiste according 
to bustmeasurements; 30-38,$1.25; 40-42, 
05 44-46. $« 75. Add soc. for high- 
tata le White Sateen garment 








Catalogue will be sent on request. 






THE GOOD HEALTH Co. 
92 College Hall, Battle Creek, Mieh. 






WINTER DESIGNS FOR 1908 


| 

| 

. | 
erpentire | For Women’s Flannel Waists, Children’s 

| 








Dresses, Men’s Flannel Shirts for 
Golf, Polo and Automobiling. 


is made in many fashionable plain 


Swytex | shades as well as in a large variety “VV; ” . 
S) of beautiful figired patterns. . Its Viyella can be obtained at the lead- 
moderate cost, fascinating crinkle, and rare color- | | ing Retail Stores and high-class 


Men’s Furnishers. 


ings make it one of the most popular cotton dress 
goods fabrics. Garments made from it can be | 


WASHED WITHOUT IRONING 


and it retains its original beauty until worn out. 
Send to-day for free samples, mention this magazine. D O E ws N O T S H R IN K 


PACIFIC MILLS, 70 Kilby St., BOSTON 
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T seems hardly credible that the very 
first magazine advertisements of men’s 
clothing were published in this country not 
much more than ten years ago. Yet it is true. 
Until then the retail clothier sold 
garments made chiefly in sweat-shops, sent 


out with no manufacturer’s name. ‘‘Ready- 
made” was a jest. The clothes did not fit, 
had no style, would not hold shape. ‘‘Ready- 


made” was intended for men who could not 
afford to patronize a custom tailor. 

When these first advertisements appeared, 
retail clothiers were sceptical. The idea of 
a manufacturer trying to sell clothes bearing 
his name, and backed by his reputation, 
was suspicious. The idea of a manufacturer 
using the printed word to help ‘hem sell 
better clothes, and more of them, was un- 
heard of. Presently the first ‘‘natural pose” 
fashion picture appeared. ~ Clothiers laughed 
atit,.- Why, it showed a coat wrinkled at 
the elbows, just as it looked on a live man! 
People wanted fashion pictures that showed 
never a wrinkle or crease. Many of the 


had dawned in their trade, and not only sold 
these garments, but codéperated with the 
manufacturer to raise standards, 

To-day, every clothing manufacturer of 
prominence in this country is a national ad- 
vertiser, while every retailer of conse- 
quence sells one or more of the excellent 
lines of advertised men’s clothes. 

The sweat-shop has. practically disap- 
peared. For clothes like these can be made 
only in light, clean, sanitary work-rooms, 
by skilled workers with special machinery. 

The “hand-me-down”’ of the past has dis- 
appeared too, and with it the Baxter Street 
joke. Whatever their incomes, American 
men are the best-dressed in the world. 
Our college boys buy ready-to-wear. The 
mechanic dresses as well as the banker of 
the last generation. Crack London tailors 
admit that, with the sweat-shop system still 
in England, they cannot equal the work- 
manship on moderate-price American ready- 
to-wear men’s clothes. 

So much for improvement in quality 





clothiers refused to display 
such a freakish fashion- 


plate The QuoinQub 


TLT LT Key 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


But the public quickly 
saw -the point—as_ usual. 
It wanted ready-to-wear 


through magazine advertis- 
ing and its nationaldemand. 
As for increase in volume of 
trade, that hasbeenamazing. 

Retail clothiers now do a 
business that would have 








garments like those in the 
natural pictures, and 
backed. by the .name and 
assurance of the manufac- 
turer. who explained his 
product in the magazines. 
Some clothiers set their 
faces against this demand. 
These obstructionists have 
disappeared. The majority, 
however, saw that a new era 


that asset large. 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
pours—and the magazines could make 
In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leading periodicals in America 
have an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 
to do it. Address or call 
The Quoin Club 

Y. jormed patronage to the 


mt Fifth Ave., N. 


seemed impossible twenty 
years ago. For manufactur- 
ers, through magazine ad- 
vertising, have shown people 
the wisdom of buying good 
quality, the advantage of 
having several suits, the 
real value of a good appear- 
ance. That has sent an in- 





retail clothier everywhere. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 











IT 


Ghe 


PNEUMATIC 
DRESS FORM 


when inflated inside 
your fitted lining 
Reproduces 


YOUR EXACT FIGURE. 


The air chamber is made of best quali 
prepared pure Para rubber cloth, whic 
does not deteriorate, and will, therefore, 
last many years. Over the air chamber 
is a heavy cover which is buttoned to 


bottom board of form. 


All on same form 
The same form may be used by any 
number of persons by changing lining. 
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"'S YOU 


Hanging your own skirt. 


Fitting your own back 


Make your own gowns, or have 
them made by your Modiste, with- 
out the tiresome "Trying-on" process. 

Call and see demonstration or 


write for Booklet "F-D." 
*PNEU” FORM CO. When not in use, collapse 


156 Fifth Ave. (cor. 20th St.), N. Y¥. and pack in box base. 











Expert Wattress Be Slender 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED No Wearying Exercise 


The whole duty of the »waitress—what to serve {ois enbad 


and how to serve it. 


Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK Reduction 


No Drugs—No Dieting 








by wearing 


able snugness. 





I~ 
A perfect figure may (Patentee) 


REDUCE (For the Bath 
THE FLESH | | fee ices tose 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S need of taking drugs or 


Medicated Rubber come exeriee, or of wear 
Undergarments garments. Louisenba 


A simple, harmless, and effectual salts found in the reducing 
method of reducing your flesh exactly bath springs of Europe 
where desired. — patronized by royalty, 

These garments are made for any famous for centuries, 
part of the body, and give a comfort- A pound lasts two months. 


Salt 


removes superfluous fat and 


twice a week in the water 
when taking a bath. No 


starving yourself; no need 


ing uncomfortable ——— 


brings to your own tub the 





Write for Booklet H. Don’t Wait Till You Are Fat— 


DR. JEANNE WALTER KEEP SLENDER 


Reduce your flesh by a refreshing, toning bath. Give 
Louisenbad a fair trial. Sent direct, express paid, on re 


-? agg A ag hy Alpine Building ceipt of $1; 6 packages for $5, exp. paid. Order to-day. 
ber Garments. 55 w. 33d St., NEW YORK GLOGAU & co., Importers 
Agencies in large cities. | 692 Dickey Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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cg are Delighted 
with ‘‘Porosknit’’— the most 


healthful Summer Underwear. 


tia centers on her dining ta- 
Y ble, the chief charm of 
which is the Silver and 


Glassware. 


To have their appearance perfect, 
they should be cleaned with 


77 LECTR 


firrfuiah aN 


SILICO 


vu) It imparts an unsurpassed beauty and brilliancy— % 
LWP easily and quickly—and does not scratch or wear. 40% 
LW Send address for FREE S$. 


AMPLE, 
oF 4 or 5c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 
tap The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N. ¥. 


The mesh lets the skin breathe, ab- 


sorbs the perspiration, prevents colds. 
It's elastic and comfortable. 


Well made throughout. Drawers double seats. Get 
them next Spring from your dealer. All styles in boys’ 
and men’s garments have this one label. MEN’s soc 

CHALMERS KNITTING Co., 
82 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. 



















ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Charleston, S. C. 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De 
Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite 
route between New York, 
Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct con- 
nection for all points South and 
Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
General Offices 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


H.H. RAYMOND A.C. HAGERTY 
V.P.&G.M. G.P.A. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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SILVER PIATE THAT 
RESISTS WEAR —= 





PATTERN 


N addition to one’s table-service is always 
appreciated. A gift of silver gives keen and 
lasting pleasure — really lasting if the article is 
“1835 R. WALLACE”, the silver plate that resists 
wear. This is the plated ware of distinctively beau- 
tiful designs, of strength, of character—the plated 
ware for people of fastidious taste. Ask your dealer. 


We publish a delightful little book on the care y 
of silver. It will be sent free to any woman who - ; 
is particular about the appearance of her table. % 


R. WALLACE & SONS Mig. Co., Box 18, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 





arrears 



























Write Now 
for Free 
Sample of 










lrons 


To prevent your irons from 
sticking and to keep them bright 
and clean, rub them with asmall piece | 
of Paraffine, covered with muslin. 


PURE, REFINED 06 0 0.0 6 © Haar aeee eo ee 


PARAFFINE | RY4 74,0002) 


dirt out with less labor and wear,and a small 

OSertien added to the starch gives a fine finish to 0 06 6 bib eee 6 6 eee 

shirts and other articles. Unequalled for seal- 

ing fruit jars and jelly cups air-tight. 
Sold in handy size cases—all dealers. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


LUSTR-ITE Mite, 


“THE DAINTY LITTLE 










and you will be given a revela- 
tion in how easily and how 
beautifully you can keep -your 
silverware cleaned and pol- 
ished. Experienced jewelers say 
they never saw anything like 
Silver Cream. It cannot mar 
or scratch, but produces a 
lustre on all metal surfaces, 
cut- glass, etc., equal to 
new It makes cleaning 
the silver a pleasure. 










































Used by 90% of the Profession 


A brilliant, extremely rapid and lasting polish 
for the finger nails, used with or without buffer. 
No dust, pumice or grease. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely harmiess. Price, 25 cents per box. ‘ 

FREE, on request, three samples of our manicure [ 
Specialties, together with booklet, “Well-Kept 
Nails,” A full line of Lustr-ite supplies sold by 
all first-class dealers, or 


FLORIDINE w FG. CO, 
45 Franklin St., New York 


















A postal card request 
(giving name of your deal- 
er) will bring the sample 
and our booklet, “‘ How to 
Care for Silverware,” free, 





















Most good dealers 
sell Silver Cream 
J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 
90 Court St., Keene, N.H. 
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Books for Mothers 


GENTLE DIET IN. ILLNESS AND 
MEASURES CONVALESCENCE 


IN THE By Alice Worthington Winthrop 


TRAINING Introductory chapters explain the constituents of food 


and the processes of digestion. Beverages, meats, vege- 
tables, etc., are each discussed in turn. Chapters follow 
OF THE abi are eac Chapters 
giving specific diets for many different diseases, with re- 
YOUNG ceipts and bills of fare for convalescents. The appendix 
contains suggestive papers by leading physicians on many 
problems of diet and the physiological effects of foods. 








By Jacob Abbott With Illustrated Receipts, Etc. Price, $1.50 





The early education of children 
is discussed and illustrated t x- 
amples derived from practical ife.| INFANCY & CHILDHOOD 


The whole treatment of the subject 


evinces the parental wisdom of the By Frances Fisher Wood 
author, his deep insight into the 
juvenile nature, and his large ex- Suggestive chapters on the food, dress, exercise, and 


perience in the work of education. | training of children from babyhood up. 





Illustrated. Price, $1.25 Price, $1.00 





THE BABY: HIS CARE AND TRAINING 


By Marianna Wheeler 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding food, clothing, and bringing- 
up of the baby. It is a complete and authoritative treatise, which every mother should have 
by heart. The author was for more than ten years Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, 
New York, and writes from a thorough knowledge of her subject. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net 





r G va THE 
HOW TO GET STRONG TECHNIQUE 


AND HOW TO STAY SO OF 
A ryy 
By William Blaikie RES 


By Anna C. Brackett 


Presiden’ Roosevelt writes to the author: “I owe a . 
great deal to your writings, for they have been among A book for tired women. It is 


the causes that made me realize the importance of proper] Tefreshing and suggestive, and tells 
bodily development.” how to accomplish things and still 


keep “‘rested”’ and in good health 
New Revised Edition Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net Price, $1.00 





Harper & Brothers, New York 
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SPRAYBRUSH \ 


for Bath, Massage 
and Shampoo 


HE only bath appliance that sends / es edgy 
7 countless tiny yond of clean, | ; Season, the skin can be re- 
fresh water continuously and directly « freshed, cleared and softened 





During the Social 


to the stin chang © sysied of eo8, ; by putting D, & R. Perfect Cold 
ibber ‘ ras 
““Use of the Kntrherbecker Spray- Cream on a hot, wet cloth and wiping 
brush combines the beneficial an as face and hands leisurely. This dainty, hygi- 
of a shower-bath with a gentle anc “a - _ : : = : 4 
thorough massage that promotes enic method sed superior to soap bec ause it dis- 
health, vigor and beauty. It offers a solves and brings out dirt and impurities from 
delightfully quick and thorough the pores, thus preventing dryness, chapping and 
means of bathing children. Forsham- yremature wrinkles. 
pooing alone it is worth many times I i \. 
its small cost, as it enables you to use eggs 


Tue aceip ia a completely satisfactory man- DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


her. 


vane uttt not seraten or 1! Perfect Cold Cream 


The Kulekerborker is not a bristle brush, and is altogether differ- : < fore dally cl . 
ent from any other article devised forthe same purpose. It is made is perfect for a daily clean-up. It fills every demand 


of pure, fine rubber, and to the erasing property of rubber is added for a perfect toilet requisite and nothing else 
the cleansing power of a continuous flow of fresh water. The rub- is considered its equal Naturally it is imits i 
ber back is flexible, making easy its application to every curve of ; ‘ 2 Ogee sve ally it is imitatec 
the human figure. widely, therefore always ask for it by name. 

Sold in jars, 25c. up, and 


If your dealer doesn't handle 
the Knickerboeker sprare traveler’s tubes, 1Uc. up, at 
r best shops. 


brash, writeforbooklette - 
Sample gratis by post 


ing about it and quoting 
Daggett 2 Ramsdell 


prices for different sizes, 
Dept. M 


THE PROGRESS CO. 
D. & R. Bidg., 


709 Rand-MeNally Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ‘ La 

| ? West 14th St., 
i x - New York. 

























HEPA ha be 
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A few good agents 
wanted. 

















Practical Cooking|| 9. You, USE, LAcEs? 
By MARY F. HENDERSON er The laces we offer are all 


new, fresh, perfect goods—not 
“seconds ” that have defective 
It is a treatise containing all practical 
instructions in cooking and in serving. 


or weak meshes, which soon 
give out in the laundry. : 

Water-proof Cobe?. Tilustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





et our prices ure \% te % 


THAT BUNION 


Stores cun afford to ask. 
e Free Samples include fine 
CAN BE CURED 
LET YOUR OWN FOOT PROVE IT 


Vals, Torchons, Maltese and Irish 
Laces, suitable for trimming Waists, 
Evening Dresses, Lingerie, Infants’ 

People laugh at bunions; but not 
the people who have them; those 
who have them hardly ever laugh until they get rid of them. 


Wear, Holiday and Fancy Work of 
Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


all kinds. 
Do not wait, but write to-day and 
you will get samples by return mail. 
Sons name on a postal will do, ad- 
Thousands of others have cured the most obstinate, 
painful, distressing cases—cured them. 
Cured them with the Anti-Bunion Plaster cure, which 
is the only cure ever devised which actually kills the 


per yard dressed to 
importers Lace Co., Box 121, Metropolitan Bidg., New York 
cause of bunions, eases away the growth, and restores 
the joint to perfect normal function. 


< 
ENT-PONE 
So-called shields or circular plasters don't cure; they | 


See Through-Sew Through 
Collar Supporter 
only push the point up and make the bunion worse. 
Our Anti-Bunion Plaster works differently. They work in 


High Point Effect 
contact with and on the bunion. Relief is immediate ; no in- | 




































Easily Attached 
Round Ends 
Washable 


Card of Three, 5c 


Sizes: 


214, 2%, 3,3%, 3% and 4 in. 


JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS 2 CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


with Comfort 
convenience while taking the treatment, no pain on the 
bunion point; wear tighter shoes than you have worn—and 
in comfort. | 
The treatment is a home treatment. | 
You owe it to yourself to prove these farts by a free 
trial treatment—there is no charge for it—nothing to pay. 
All we ask is your name and where to send it—enclose a 
two-cent stamp—that’s all you have to do. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY, 
588 W. 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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\ THE TOY WONDER 
AUMPTY DUMPTY 


CIRCUS 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 








You can start a circus with a few pieces th ge until Greatest Show on 
Earth is cpnatete. ew additions for 1968. in your whew them to you. 

THE NEWEST AND BEST U! UNBREAKABLE TOY. ty can do tricks you never heard of. 
The yy Ak ‘cuter’ ‘nen, eng: een pe a — the heres , the hobo and the 
dog, master, rider, an ms make n-up people, 
well as children laugh for hours. No end to the funn ty every day. ofquaee are quads 


of solid wood, jointed like French dolls, painted in oil colors ; the clowns and ot are dressed in fancy 
costumes. Will stand the roughest kind of treatment ; children never tire of it and mothers say it's the 
atest toy they ever saw. SOLD IN SETS, 5@c. to ‘$25. 00 and over, according to the number of figures 
naset. If your dealer can not supply you, send us his name and we will mail you literature with 
latest iHustrations, free THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY. Manufs. and Pa 
Manufacturers of the wale renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Pianog 2274 Adams St., Philadsa,, Pa, 








Do not send 


Established 1872 
money, write 
first! 





OUR OWN FACTORIES, USED EXCLUSIVELY AND ENTIRELY BY US FOR THE MANUFACTU RE OF TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


. 
You Cannot: Live 
long enough to wear out a Syracuse “ EASY ” non- 


Tee Powders friction steel washer. It saves its price four, 
times every year, and solves your washing = 

















Have no equal for children while problem for all future time. Our free — 
teething. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, of pases 32-34, tells you how washing anc 
the Analytic Institution, yleaching are done in one operation. Ask for 

Eng., writes: “‘ Absol fr it now. 


DODGE & ZUILL 
| 530 W So. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
|_ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanent!y destroyed, guar- 
anteed. Mme. Julian’s spe- 
cific has stood the test 38 
years. Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by iaw. Accept no 
counterfeit. MME, JULIAN, 
123 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 





Price 25¢ a pac 
J. G. MacW ALTER Germantown, Phila., Pa, 
Home Office, 125 New North Road, Hoxton, London, Eng. 


EVERYTHING BABY WEARS 


I will send my little book, “Mother’s 
Helps,” with 2 doz. long and 1 doz. short 
patterns, prepaid, for 25 cts. Ask for my 


FREE CATALOG 


AYES ENON IY EAN 
of baby’s complete wardrobe up to 
six years, beautifully illustrated— ae a 
dresses, caps, bibs, wraps, baskets, 


toilet articles, hose, bootees, shoes, “FOR ALL FORMS OF 


Nees shirts, sacques, embroidered flan- 
nelings by the yard and made up. 

A Mother Myself Satisfaction guaranteed or money HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 

giving personal care, refunded. 


rite for Catalog, Write for a Free Trial Box. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE C 
Mrs. Mary Potter, *i5.5"" te 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 






































ADOPT ONE OF THE SIX PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC EMBLEMS 
and so be able to tell your own brush. Always ask for same emblem. Find it on the ye/low 50x that protects and 
sane See hole in handle with hook? Hang it in your own place to kee te and dry. Curved 
handle reaches all teetn. Brisiles trimmed to clean between 
: Made under American sanitary 
conditions. By mail 

at 















Adults’ 350. 
Youths’ 2c. Children’s 25c. 


Send for our free book, *“*Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 160 Pine St., Florence, Maas. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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CHRISTMAS FAVORS, 


Santa Claus on Snowball (box), 6 inches, 
25c each. 


Red Coat Santa Claus Figure (box), sc, roc, 
25¢, 50c, $1.00 each. 

Santa Claus Lanterns, Red, 15c each. 

Santa Claus in Basket (box), 30c, soc, $1.00. 

Miniature Painted Santa Claus (no box), 
2% inches, 5c each. 

Santa Claus Surprise Stockings filled with 
toys, roc, 25c, soc, and $1.00 each. 

Miniature Red Crepe Paper Stockings, 314 
inches, containing favors, sc each. 

Folding Christmas Tree in Wood Pot, 5c, 
roc, and 25c each. 

Red Paper Christmas Folding Bells, sc, 
zoc. Cotton Snowball (box), 10c 
Miniature Christmas Tree in Clay Pot, sc. 

Christmas Snow for Trees, sc box. 
Angel's Hair (spun glass), very effective for trees, 25c box 
Holly Sprays, rsc and 30c dozen 
Holly Vines, 36 inches, roc each. Mistletoe Sprays, sc each 
Tinsel Garlands, 12 yards for 25c. Cotton Snowman (box), roc 
Tree Candleholders (tin), 15c dozen. Christmas Tree Lights 
(sparklers), 10c box. 
Favor Frosted Christmas Tree with Candles, 15c. 
Red Sled (box), trimmed with Holly, roc. Red Fireplace (box), 
with holly, 1c. 
Red Christmas Bell (box), 
each. 
Crepe Paper Baskets, trimmed with holly (Ice Cream or Candy), 
toc each. Red Crepe Paper Box, Holly and Ribbon, 1s5c 
Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c dozen 
Holly Midget Case (Salted Nuts), 9o0c dozen. 
Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.00. 
Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $5.00. 
Christmas my Mottoes, 1 dozen in box, 25c, soc, $1.00 per 
box. Paper Napkins, Holly design, 40c package. 
Holly Tally Cards, 30c dozen. Dinner Cards, soc dozen. 
Invitations, 35c dozen. 
We make up $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Assortments of Christmas 
Favors. 
We positively do not pay mail charges, and we advise that all 
a be made by express to insure safe delivery. 
re you interested in Favors for Dinners, Parties, or Cotillions ? 
If so, send for our handsome new 200-page Catalogue. Free on 
request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, N.Y. 
CHRISTMAS SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design. 

Cut is two-thirds of the 
actual 
size 


toc, 





trimmed with holly and ribbon, 25c 


Snowman Jack 


Party 



















Gold Bowl. 

Sent by mail 

in pretty box, on receipt 

of 35 cents in coin or stamps 

A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Catalog 

of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
Send postal for it TO-DAY. 


Ne ice) 
WOMEN’S HANDS ware Ano sor 


WHITE AND SOFT 


A million pairs of these women’s work gloves sold 
every year. Used in sweep- 
ing, clothes- hanging, tend- 
ing furnace, etc. 
hands; Automobile 

Cuff protects wrist. 25c. | 
Sere pairs, prepaid, $1.00 


Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., , 1208 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 














Larger sizes, sc and 1oc each. | 





THE SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s 
sled—the only one Girls can properly control. Steers 
easily around others without dragging the feet—runs 
away from them all—runs farthest. Easiest to pull 
up hill. 

Saves its cost in shoes the first winter—prevents wet 
feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to last of special 
steeland second growth white ash, handsomely finished. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Fiexible Flyer Racer—long, low, 
narrow , speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how it steers) 
and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN é CO., Box 11020, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Protects | 


| a in domestic science. 


Patent and Sole Manufacturers 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








= Never Cuts 


Coin or 2c 





Stamps 


STITCH RIPPER 


Don’t Fuss, Don’t Fret. Kip Seame with a Stitch Ripper. 
Saves hard work and annoyance. It’s a Picker and Puller. Picks up 
and pulls out machine stitc ching, bastings, draws threads for hem-stitching, 
easily, quickly. Faverite Ne. 8, Senn Knamel Handle, 85c. 
Silver Mounted Handle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted. 
A. H. DeMERKRITT, 179 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


| "Home-Making, the New Profession" 


—an illustrated, 70-page booklet, FREE. Home study or reading 
Food, Health, Children, Clothing, etc 

home-makers, mothers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
yk School of of F Home Economics, 6 609 ‘Ww. . 69th St. . Chicago, ill. 











FALKER’S Velvet Suede Skins 


The most artistic and fashionable Art Skins because of their velvety softness 
Ideal for artistic effects and useful home 
Used for Table Throws, Chair Backs, 


of texture and beautiful colors. 
furnishings “out of the ordinary.” 
Pillow Covers, Drapery and Den Hangings. 


Make Priceless Gifts For All 


The superior quality and superfine selection of Falker’s Velvet Suede Skins 
They must be seen to be appreciz ated. 
Can be made into Shopping 
Bags, Jewel and Toilet Cases, Bock Covers, or hundreds of other useful and at- 
tractive articles. Repeated orders and increasing dem: and indicate the popularity 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 
All Colors. 
We will send you any skin, all charges prepaid, for $1.75. 
References: . 
1854, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. j 
funded instantly and without question. 


cannot be described adequately in type. 
Splendid for Pyrographic, Art or Needle work. 


of Falker’s Velvet Suede Skins. 
Sizes 26 to 33 inches wide by 36 to 40 long. 


AUGUST FALKER 
Art Skin Dept. 29, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Our record since 
Monev re 


FREE SAMPLES, showing quality and color 
range, cheerfally forwarded upon request. 
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one pea mogrenaect ¢ } CU Virh ; Oct. 15, 1998, 


Harper's Weekly, 
325 Pearl Str., City. 


Gentlemen:= 


Referring to your "Denatured Alcohol Number" of October 3rd 
last,’ we beg to say that said number. seems to have aroused tremendous 
interest as well in the United States as in other lands in the subject 
treated. We have, since the date approximately of the publication of 
said number, received an average of 100 inquiries per day and many bona 
fide orders for the lamp outfit referred to in the advertisement of this 
company contained in said number. Further more, we have received hun- 
dreds of requests for copy or copies of said number from people and firms 
in every secion of the United States who apparently were not able to 
obtain such copy or copies in their vicinity. The most gratifying re~ 
sult, however, from the publication of the said number.is the fact that 
engineers and scientific men connected with many of the large universities 
and colleges of the nation have indicated in one way or another their 
firm belief in the future of denatured alcohol as a fuel for heat, light 
and power, and are, as a direct consequence, we firmly believe, of your 
foresight and enterprize, prosecuting valuable researches in that field. 
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fifty Drawnwork, > if 
Cent Handkerchiefs for = 


/ , with a sprig of fresh 
ee OLLY ap. MISTLETOE~ FREE 























, 7 ee : . 
These beautiful imported handkerchiefs are made especially for us by the 
most skilled workers; warranted all genuine hand drawnwork on sheer 
handkerchief linen; worked all 4 corners; 4 desiyns; regular value, bc. | 
each. Asa Spectal X mae Offer to introduce our Mexican Drawnwork, 
Indian Handicraft and Native Gems, direct from our native workers te 
you, we will send ail 4 handkerchiefs shown, neatly packed in fancy holly 

ox with free sprig of fresh mistletoe enclosed, all postpaid, for only #1. 
The same handkerchiefs, hut in sheer pure Irish linen, for $1.50, 


Almost FREE This Xmas 
STOCKING 1 0 cts. 
Full of Toys — 


A pretty Xmas novelty, Stocking, hand-made from 
decorated paper and full of 12 Japanese toys, no two 
alike—lanterns, fans, parasols, musical tuys, etc., pretty 
and interesting. Good for party favors, Xmas trees, 
and children’s gifts. Regular value, 25c., but as a spe- 
cial holiday otee, to introduce our catalogue of genu- 
ine moderate-priced Japanese, Mexican, and Indian 
Handicraft, we will mail to any address for only 10 
cents, to partly pay cost. Twelve for $1.00. 
(No more than twelve to one person.) Order 
quickly. 











Genuine Indian | 


Basket FREE With Orders | 


For each $2.50 worth of articles ordered from this advertise- 
ment we will enclose free this genuine Indian basket, 5 in. 
high, hand woven for us in pretty colors by Indians. 

H Write to-lay for our holiday cata- 
FREE Holiday Catalogs. loys of Mexican and Indian Hand 
icraft and Native Gens, mounted and unmounted. Larye 08-page com 
plete art catalog sent for 6c. 
We guarantec satisfaction: cheerfully refund money if not pleased 
and prepay delivery charges. Orders filled same day received. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. A. M. 12, Mesilla Park, N.M. | 
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prices, We ask No Security —No Endorsements— No Interest 
antee of value and quality. your Christmas 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


OLD PEOPLE 


Need Vinol because it supplies the very 
elements required to rebuild wasting tis- 
sues and replace weakness with strength 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. For feeble old people, delicate 
children, weak, run-down persons, after sick- 
ness, and for pulmonary troubles, Vinol is much 
superior to old-fashioned cod liver oil and emul- 
sions because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is deliciously 
palatable and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT THE LEADING DRUG STORE IN 
ALMOST EVERY TOWN AND CITY 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
leading druggist’s name so that we can arrange with him to 
carry Vinol. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass, 








ou Can .. W or present one as 8 gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive catalogue 
Y Easily Own a Diamond or atch containing 1,500 illustrations of all that is correct and attractive in Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. We send on approval the goods you wish to see. If you like them 
pay one-fifth the price on delivery and the balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Your credit is good and we give you the advantage of lowest possible 
We make $5 or $10 do the work that $50 does in a cash store and give you a written guar- 
Ah shopping now conveniently and | 
to make choice selections. If considering a Diamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely convenience on anniversaries, 


birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Diamonds as an investment are better than a savings bank because they pay four times the 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND ' rate of interest. They are increasing in value from 15 to 20 per 
AND WATOH CREDIT HOUSE, EST’D 1858, 

BROS.4 CO. dept. P 115, 02 to 08 State Street, Chicago, Iilinols. 








PRESENTS 


Don’t wait until the Christmas rush is on. Now is the time 


realize their full value at any time at the highest market price. 
Our Christmas catalogueisfree. Write for ittoday. Do it now. 





| cent each year. They are better than real estate because you can 
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Neat and Clean 


Witt’s can is good to look at. 
Gives the cellar or back yard a 
neat, orderly appearance. 

Close- fitting lid—dust tight. 
Wind can’t blow the fine ashes. 

No soldered places to split open 
and let the ashes sift through. 

It is the strongest can made. 
Gives years of service ! 


Look for the yellow label Witt’s. If 
your dealer hasn’t Witt’s, write us. We 
will supply you direct—-satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Three sizes. Also Witt’s pail, three 


sizes. 
Address Dept. 5 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
9118-2124 Winchell Ave.. Cincinnati, O. 





ESPEYS 
FRAGRANT CREAM 





The only perfect safeguard from cold or stormy 
hands ‘aces. 

~ For pews 30 years it has been known as @ 
cream of the highest merit. 

The best and most reliable toilet arti- 
jcle made to prevent or heal 
Chapped Hands, Face, Lips or 
any roughness of the Skin. 
Always makes the skin soft, white 
and smooth. 

Always delightful to use. 

Never sticky or greasy—gloves can 
be worn immediately after using. 
Excellent as a face lotion for gentle- 
men after shaving. 


— All Dealers 25c — 
J. E. Espey, Mfr., 11S. Center Ave., Chicage 


Creole Coils Bock 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 


This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes, 
many of them having never before appeared in print. Ex- 
plicit but clear directions are given for their preparation. The 
book includes as well a number of quaint old Creole songs 
in praise of famous dishes. The recipes are also given in 
French. Charmingly illustrated. 


mit Sp 
| Wh, 
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Decorative hin eke Sides, Cloth Back, $1.50 


(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N..Y. 





DARKEN YOUR 


GrayHair 


Simply yn it with 
HAIR DYCING COMB 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the “Book of the Hair,” a 32-page illustrated book- 
let, containing valuable hints on the care and dressing of the 
hair, and full information about the Ideal Hair Dyeing Comb 
The most practical device for restoring gray, faded or streaked 
hair to its natural color or to any desired shade. Used like 
an ordinary comb. Absolutely harmless. Not sold in stores. 


H.D. COMB CO., Dept. 50, 35 W. 21st St., New York 
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HAKPER’S BAZAR 


A VALUABLE GIFT 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 
(Money Order or N.Y. Draft) 














Gold edges. 50c. per 
pack. 90 picture backs, 
dainty colors and gold. 

















(Natural Willow, Floss Cushion) 
Will mail for 25c. in Stamps 
(to be allowed on first purchase) 
THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
Illustrating Quaint and Unusual 
FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 








40 regulation backs. 
Most durable 25c. card 
made. More sold than 
all others combined. 








200-page book, “Card Games and How to Play Them,””new 
edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent pre- -ve 
paid for 6 flap ends from Bicycle tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. 9 W. 42d St. 0 osite Librarv 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 5, Cincinnati, U.S.A, ( SIGN OF THE TpOpur AR SHOP" ‘ j 
4 4 Li Ai L 


Pp * 


ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVSAND VSERS 


fuindsbrom SEL TRONAL 
BGDKCASE x POP OO PY" PPV DIY A 
| He! 




















MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES YY) Ta wet (i | : 
SENT ON APPROVAL ¢ JOO PER. SECTION Ue SUsUSl VEGA 
FR.EIGHT PAID > sw» AND UPWARDS = HOO LOD OIOBEE 


SEND’ FOR, NEW CATALOG NOTI. 


THE C.J. LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. 
MFRS. OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND fiING CABINETS 















a 
The Testing of Diana Mallory 
A REAL WASHING MACHINE 


There are almost 
500 washers that 
will wash a few 
of the clothes, but 
the 


Rochester 
Rotary 


will. wash oom 
all thoroughly “y, he sf, ane 7 ” 
and in the same length of time. You do the designing—we'll make the rug. 


FEATURES WHICH DEMONSTRATE 
SUPERIORITY OF OUR MACHINE 
1. Galvanized iron tub—no leaks. rea rum 


2. Wooden and zinc cylinder—no rust —no 


grease. 
3. Continuous motion in one direction, which may be either direction. 
This means easy operation by hand or simple mechanical construc- 
tion when operated by arty kind of power. u Ss 


4. Wings in cylinder—no packing (patented). 
5. Wringer attachment. 
6. Operation of machine and wringer by hand, water motor, electric 


















are different from all other rugs, as you can have the color 
scheme made to harmonize with your requirements. Wool 

















moter, gas engine. 

%. Capacity—7 to 10 sheets or their equivalent. or camel’s hair weft, heavy and durable. If your dealer 
Write us for solution of your washing problem in all its phases. does not sell them, write for color card and price list to 
This is the washer which drew the crowds at the recent State Fairs. " f : 

Beware of Imitations of our interior cylinder construction (patented). Arnold, Constable & Co Distributing Agents. New York 

Rochester Rotary Washer Co,, 16 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y THE THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Brown 
Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 


“*_You’d never think | STAINED my hair, after | use 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained from tip to root. | apply it in a 
few minutes every month with a comb. The stain doesn’t | 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 

Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown 
to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes youa 
few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice 
Mair Stain with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, 
contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no 
odor, no sedimefit, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 
per hottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 66sGroton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines 
below, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin), and we will mail you, 
charges prepaid, a trial package,in plain sealed wrapper, with valuable 
booklet on hair. 
Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 665 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 











Crabb’s 
English Synonymes 


A-new edition of this standard reference work is 
now ready. $1.25 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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ARNICA 


TQ OTH SOAP 


” Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic, preserves while it bean- 
tifies—sweetens the breath—hard- 
ens the gums—whitens the teeth 
a leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The metal pack- 
age is the most 
convenient 
for travel 
or the home 
—no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 
waste. 


25c 


At All 
Druggists 
Gent post- 
sid if yours 







































STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and all eruptions. The collaps- 
ible metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us. Sent post- 
paid for 26 Cents. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs oot June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1 



















The most 


C.H. sTRONC & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
clever and striking 


S ideas in hair dressing, 


including the very latest European 
creations, are minutely described and illustrated 
in our handsome booklets. Write to-day—a copy 
will be immediately sent you 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
We are the largest manufacturers and im 
porters in the world of Hair Goods and Toilet 
Requisites. Send a sample of the hair you de- 
sire matched and receive by return mail— 


Hair on Approval ~Switches from $1.00 up 
















2 on. 22 in. switeh..... $1.25 
214 os. 24 in. switeh........ : sdbtuses 2.25 
Light weight DO GUNES. cc cvcscoccssss 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switeh, 22 in. 

long, natural wavy. . ....... 4.96 
26 in. long, natural wavy... ............ 5.75 
Natural curly pompadour ..... 2.90 
Wigs, made to order ......... $15. oo ‘to 50.00 
Finffy Raffer, naturally early hair. $5.00 to 10.00 
Coronet Braids. ........-00-eecceecves 6.95 
ne COD TE vis cceseessecocdieccre 7.65 
Wigs for men and women........ $15.00 to 50.00 

When writing for booklets, or regarding Hair 


Goods—Address Dept. 412 
Kk. BURNHAM, 70 and 72 State St., Chicago, Ill. 














KILL THE HAIR ROOT ...-:...., 


You cannot permanently rid_yourself of disfiguring hair by burning off the exposed part. You must kill the hair root, so 
that it cannot grow again. The only sure and safe way to do this is by electricity. This method is employed by all reputable 
physicians and dermatologists. THE MANLER APPLIANCE is an electrical apparatus enbotying the 










Standard recognized method of electrolysis— simplified for home use. This kills the hair root 7 a steady, 
constant current of electricity. so faint that it cannot cause the slightest shock or scar. but sufficiently strong to 
destroy the life of the hair, so it can never grow again. You can use it with absolutely no danger of any kin 


No knowledge of electricity required to operate. Send to-day for our book which fully describes the MAMLER 
APPLIANCE and contains evidences of the results achieved by women who have used it. This book free on 
request. We prepay postage in full. WRITE TO-DAY. 


=> D. J. MAHLER, 492-N MAHLER PARK, - EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance 


the street, and in society Always 
and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
no lacing no mpping or basting -Can be worn the year 
r 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Mbustrated Book — “Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts 
If not in need of a ma. rnity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please vou-— same 
— Iiustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Williams Co., Dept.G Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARNING~—To protect you against disappointment we caution you that 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only “ Maternity Skirt ” on the 
market, as itis the only skirt whi h can always be made to drape evenly, front 
and back—all substitutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault 
so repulsive to ev ery woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased 
anywhere for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 


The Secret or Slenderness 


Lies in the wearing of the famous 


DISSOLVENE RUBBER GARMENTS 


The only harmless and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


without drugs, dieting, unusual exercise, 
or change in the mode of living. 
Recommended by physicians. 

Made of the finest pure Para rubber in coats, corsages, 
pants, etc.; worn either under or over the undergarments | 
without the slightest inconvenience or aimoyance They | 
reduce the flesh only where desired. RESULTS POS- | 
ITIVE. | 

Rubber Face Haske, unex etl d for whitening 
and bringi a out all impurities of the skin, $5.00. 

lms trated bo " let on request 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 


18 H West 34th Street, New York 
__ (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria) 











BERTHE MAY'S || 


Corsets Combine beth Style 
and Mygiene. Mer 





is a blessing to womankind. It insures ease and 
comfort to the mother and safeguards the life of ] | 


the child. Can be worn in advance and later as | 





an ordinary corset. Send stamp for illustrated 
booklet, photographs and Doctors’ Testimonials, to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 West 56th St., New York | 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





2 a 
**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamima’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. : 

For your protectior! the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “‘ Box that Lox,’”’ with Mennen’s 
ace on top Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has av scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores 

















STORK) ABSORBENT 
DIAPERS 


BEST FOR BABY 
Most Economical 

Made to FIT b omfort- 

able Healthful. 





té 1a 
cotten stash » 





W rfully rben I ht 
\ t I iT) verhe aby 
D l i 1 I and 
< ‘ l Ss work 
it¢a ? 
Sold in boxe ning 6 dia 
pers Smal, 75 Mediu " Large, $1.00 per box. 
Get them for baby. Ask your dealer—if h usu"t Stork Ab- 
sorbent Diz apers, sen ito 
REE—A “ Cotton Plu ish" Baby wash th as a useful sample. 
THE STORK Co.. Sam 34- D, Boston, Mass. 
(Also manufacturers of * Stork "’ Sheeting and “ Stork "’ Pants.) 



























Winter Festivities 
intensify the necessity for a perfect com- 
plexion. Lablache protects from the 
rough, reddening winds. Refined 
women everywhere use Lablache, 
i the wonderful beautifier. 


Refuse substitutes. They may be dan- 
a eerous. Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50c. a box, of drugyists or by mail. 
Send 10¢, for Sample Bow. 
y BEN. LEVY CO.., French Perfumers 
Dept. I, 125 Kingston &t., 
Boston, Mass, 
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C4RBONAs 


UNBURNABLE 
Cleaning Fluid 


Is the happiest 
“last-minute” 
blessing ever in- 
vented. Howoften 
one finds at the 
very moment of 
- departure an ugly 
grease spot on 
gown or suit. No 
need to stay at 
home, no cause to 
worry, no reason 


for delay with 
“Carbona” 


| in the house. An 


instant’s work 
and all trace of 
the spot is gone. 





UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 


CANNOT BURN CANNOT EXPLODE 


Atremioves spots instantly. It leaves no odor. Safe in the hands of the entire household. 
Cleans perfectly any miaterialfrom wool to lace, from silk to carpets, slippers to feathers. 
May be used near an open flame without danger. An entire garment sponged with 
, NA” will regain its original newness in appearance. For sale at 40,000 first-class 
driig stores, groceries, house-furnishing stores and departments. 5c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


CARBONA PRODUCTS tl JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS @ SONS, LTD. 
_ 8-5 Burnet St.y Newark, N.J.,..U. S.A 46 Holborn Viaduct, london, E. C. 
Manufacturers Distributors for the United Kingdom 


Send 25c. to Dept. 12 for 15c. sample of Carbona—extra 10c. for packing and postage. 
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SUPERIOR 


OF ALL 


tah DOMESTIC 


if 


FROM BEAN 10 GIP —— 
WITHOUT 
ADULTERATION < cn 














can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
CHARGOAL TABLETS 


They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent onaaialion, 4 absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 
plexion is wonderfully benefitted by 


their daily use. 
FOR i0Oc. in stamps, a full-size 
25c. box mailed for trial. Once only. 





neo TAUGHT BY MAIL 


“5 FREE BOOK vow 


%| Learn by mail in spare moments 
@t home to play the piano or organ 
IN TWENTY EASY LESSONS 


J whether you have piano or organ. 
— eno. or cca 


Best 200. Recip pes. 
FREE! 


A famous book of tested, economical 
Tha Sete or Mfg. C 


2 famee us ; Ente prise Meat and Food : hop sgere 
© taee, Mitte. ; Rats in Reeders} Cold Handle Sad Irons, 




















B letree.Ju stsend yournameandaddres 


recipes and illustrated kitchen helps, | 
iblished to sell at 25c. We will wend 


of Pa., 2901 He st Annsten n St., Philada,, U. 8. . - | 
| 
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For Breakfast Fruits, 
Cereals and Coffee 


BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS 


BRAND . © . 
EVAPORATED* # 


MILK 


(UNSWEETENED) 
meets every requirement. Pure, Rich, Convenient, Economical 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 

** Leaders of Quality” 
Es. 1857 _ New York 














“Li rH biee FIG referee 


) 8 > - 3S Ce 
Company's Extract of Beef 
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Vainted by Philip R. Goodwin for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat Company. 


A ‘‘BEAR’’ CHANCE. 
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Food Products 
Strawberries Not strawbe rry preserves, but straw- 


berries preserved. L ibby’s straw- 





berries retain the natural color, unique flavor and perfect shape 


5 od 


of the fruit. Only the best berries used— plump, solid and firm. 


Libby’ + Chili Sauce Made from prime, red, 


ripe tomatoes — round, 





meaty, solid —any with the smallest. black speck being carefully 
eliminated. Deliciously spiced and retaining the rich color 
he and natural flavor of the tomato. 


hili Sauce > Libby’ 5 Sweet Gherkins Fresh from the 


vines to the 








pickle. Preserved to the core with granulated sugar. 


Specially blended spices and vinegar—everything the best. 


Other Products of 
Libby's Far-Famed 
White Enamel Kitchen 


Olives Chow Chow Preserved Cherries 
White Onions Salad Dressing 
Preserved Raspberries Tomato Catsup 


Be sure you get Libby’s— 
others are not as good. 


Gherkin= Libby, McNeill @ Libby 
<i one SF Chicago 
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